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GOSSIP ABOUT PHILOSOPHY. 

By Mutti Lall Singh. 

IL 


* rpHE skull is the bony covering which encloses our most 
important organ of sense, the brain. The general con¬ 
formation of the skull corresponds, on the whole, with the 
development of the brain. Its ;dner surface gives an approxi¬ 
mate idea of the outer surface of the* brain. In this corres¬ 
pondence lies the only sound kerael of the fancies of phreno¬ 
logy. The comparatiye study of the skulls of various vertebrate 
animals excited the liveliest interest of naturalists before the 
conclusion of the last century. Recent investigation and dis¬ 
covery have proved that the mind cannot bo truly mapped 
out into a score or so of individual organs, and that these 
organs cannot be truly located in particular portions of the 
, brain, as the phrenologists assert. Even if it were so, the 
varieties of the skull itself, in structure, thickness, and cavities, 
would prevent our arguing accurately about the shape of the 
brain, from tho external conformation of the skull. Some 
general truths as to the locality of animal desires, muscular 
vigor, and intellectual capacities, the phrenologists unquestion¬ 
ably found out, but their mapping out of the head was absurd. 
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This howovcr has been accurately doterihincd, that the 
skull is nothing more or less than the modified foremost end of 
the vertebral column, and that the separate groups af the bones 
'which lie behind one another in the human skull, as in that of 
all the higher vertebrata, answer to the separate modified 
vertebrae. 

Most of the parts of man arc double, ho is in fact nearly a 
double being in himself. Tlio two sides of the skull do not 
always correspond exactly with each other, but there is a 
general similarity, more or less striking. It seems certain that 
mind, or the conditions essential to its action, arc evolved from 
the grey vesicular matter which forms the external layer, over 
the convolutions of the brain, and exists also in certain other 
parts where a supply of power may bo requisite. There is a 
division betw^ecn the two halves of th(5 cerebrum to a consider¬ 
able depth, and numerous convolutions of the brain on the sides 
of these dividing surfaces, and beneath those which appear on ^ 
the surface. Under these, again, is the arch of nerve fibres 
joining tb.o halves of the cerebrum, not unlike the reservoirs, 
machinery and cross lines intersecting each other at a great 
railway terminus. There all seems confusion to the ignorant 
observer, but not so to -the intelligent engineer. If it be true 
that the external surface of the brain shows mental po'wers, 
feelings, sentiments, and passions, why not also the surfaces 
remote from our observation, ilioso at the base of tho skull, 
those at the division of tho cerebrum in the middle, and thoso 
lower convolutions tliat do not reach tho skull at all ? Yet all 
tho mental powers are mapped out in Phrenology on the 
outside ! In that deep fissure called the Silvian fissure, there 
are brain convolutions which do not manifest themselves at all 
at the surface. Are no organs to bo located there ? There is a 
separation between tho upper and tho under half of tho con¬ 
voluted surface of the cerebellum. Are no organs to bo located 
there ? Yet all these are inaccessible to us during life, quite 
concealed from our observation and inspection. 
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These two brains are united by cords of nervous matter, 
and both brains communicate down the spinal cord, with the 
marrow it contains, and of which the* whole brain appears to be 
but a final development. Sir Charles Bell discovered that 
each nerve has its own special function, and that no nerve has 
two distinct functions, and that there arc distinct nerves, for 
instance, for motion and sensation. 

The action of the nervous centres, and of the predominant 
sentiments active in the brain, may often bo observed in men’s 
actions. The proud man throws his head back ;»the firm man 
carries liis head erect; vanity draws the head on one side, 
often tlio liat too ; the intellect presses fhe head forward ; the 
aftections throw it back upon the shoulders, and so with.the 
rest. All th(3SO indications of feelings and emotions show that 
the action of the brain influences the ^ait and actions ; and that 
there is a p^oneral truth in the division phrenology maps out 
between the intellect in the forch(»ad, the moral emotions on 
the crown, and the passions at the base, but this will not justify 
or authorize the division and mapping out of tha skull into 
twenty or thirty organs, as distinct mental powers, when m»ny 
of these are plainly not simple, but compound. 

Of Sir Charles Bell’s great discovery of the different 
functions of the inotory and sensory nerves, there have been a 
thousand proofs since one kind of nerve active in the catalep¬ 
tic patient, whilst the other is paralyzed, and the patient is 
utterly unable to move ; and another kind available for motion 
only, by which a patient may be frightfully convulsed, yet 
incapable of fooling or perceiving any thing. Miss Martineau 
tells us of a friend of hers who was in the first of those two 
states—^her sentience, or sensation, acuft', whilst she remained 
utterly incapable of motion. She was in a state of exhaustion, 
after severe illness, and tried to persuade licrsolf she was dead. 
Her mother stooped over her bed, and then told her sister that 
all was over. And this, every word of it, the patient heard, 
without having the power to speak a word, to move a limb, to 
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show by a glanco that she was alive I Feeling their warm 
tears on her face, she could not express by a word, a sign, a 
sigh, that she was alive, and heard them I It sometimes pre¬ 
sented itself to her mind, that perhaps this state was really 
death, and that she was really dead. But this she argued 
against, asking herself how long it would last. When, in the 
afternoon, her mother began swathing her body in a sheet, from 
the feet upwards, she thought with extreme dislike of her head 
being thus bound up. As the sheet came higher and higher, 
rolled round her, she made a desperate, despairing effort, and 
opened her eyes. Her mother started back from the bed in 
astonishment and terror, nor did she come near her daughter 
again, till the latter said “ don^t smother me,” still thinking of 
the winding-sheet Evidently the nerves of sensation were 
active here, and those of motion paralyzed. 

Such cases as this and the phenomena of Mesmerism na¬ 
turally lead to the practice of illusions, false prophecies, and the 
interpretation of dreams. We must be on our guard against 
hasty assents, generalization from a few remarkable instances, 
an4 incomplete experiments. We must restrain enthusiasm by 
caution, and doubts by wisdom. We shall win Nature only 
by waiting for her, and ^conquer her only by submission. 
Somnambulists there are, with one set of nerves fast shut up, 
and the other open and active—sensation dead, and power of 
motion all alive. They dream for us. They see worlds of 
spirits. They hear prophetic voices. And on such foundations 
faith and religion are often built up. Wesley’s Journals are 
full of such. • Floating impressions become realities to many, 
for such power has imagination. Who has not felt the sensa¬ 
tion of flying in a dream, that of being carried along helpless 
or falling over a precipice, incapable of voluntary motion, or 
the least active exertion ? All who have felt these sensations 
have had feelings akin to thoso of the somnambulist, and how 
easily'do we pass from the region of wonder and of awe to that 
of faith and credulity! 
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There is a compensating power in nature towards the com¬ 
pletion of individual growths. A branch of an orange-tree 
broken nearly off will often flower, and bear fruit more abun¬ 
dantly than before. And so it is with the higher functions and 
fruits of the brain. By partial paralyzing of one set, another 
set become more active and powerful. Boots will appear from 
the stems of trees. Even leaves, under favorable conditions, 
will take root. Flower-buds may be changed into leaf-buds, 
and stamens take the form of leaves in double flower^. The 
lost leader of a young pine tree may be supplied by one of the 
side branches turning upwards. Nay, the prevailing winds on 
one side will cause the roots of a tree to take a firmer hold of 
the ground in opposition to the wind ! And shall wo then be 
surprised at the complicated nature of man? Shall we be 
incredulous when we find compensations and intuitive powers 
evolved under abnormal conditions, and in the stress of disease ? 
The visions may bo self-delusions. The prophetic voices true 
to the hearer, the interpretation of dreams a reality to the 
suffering dreamer. But that we should make these articles of 
faith, or allow our lives to bo guided by these ecstatic visions, 
is quite another thing. We must bring them all to the tost of 
reason. 

Women aro more given to this condition of abnormal 
mental action than men, just as they aro more given to 
hysteria^ a disease of the nerves, which affects all the physical 
and mental powers. The faculty of admiration and wonder 
seems naturally more developed in women than in men. 
They reverence power more, and this makes them greater 
enthusiasts both in politics and religion. The man who dog¬ 
matizes bravely—Hero is the truth, there is not a shadow of 
doubt in all this, you will bo lost body and soul if you don’t 
believe thisy and walk in this way.” That is the kind of 
teaching they like. The emotion of awe in them, aroused by 
contemplating whatever suggests transcendent force or capacity 
is strongest in women. And this constitutes religious feeling. 
From the time of the early Greeks many centuries before the 
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Christian ora, wo find this the characteristic of tho female mind. 
And so it has always boon in India. Nor is it less so in China 
and Japan, Of tho pilgrims to Juggernaut fivesixths aro 
females. 

If wo trace the genesis of human character, by consider¬ 
ing the conditions of oxistonKo, through which the human race 
passed in early barbaric times, and during civilization, we shall 
see that the weaker sex has naturally acquired certain mental 
traits by its dealings with tlie stronger. In tho course of the 
struggle for existence amongst wild tribes, those tribes survived 
in which tlie men were not only powerful and courageous, 
comparatively S])caking, but aggressive, unscrupulous, and in¬ 
tensely egotistic. Necessarily then, tho men of tho conquering 
tribes which gave origin to tho civilized races, wc^ro men in 
whom the brutal characteristics were dominant. The women 
of such tribes, having to deal with brutal men, prospered in 
proportion as they possessed or acquired fit adjustments of 
nature. Tlioy could not protect themselves and their little ones 
by force. They acquired instead tho art of pleasing, and tlio 
concomitant love of approbation. Those women who succeeded 
most in pleasing were the most likely to survive, and to 
leave posterity behind them. This, acting on successive genera¬ 
tions, tended to establish, as a feminine trait, a special solicitude 
to be approved, and an aptitude of manner to this end. Tlipy 
acquired too a power of disguising their feelings. Those, in a 
savage state of society, who betrayed the natural antagonism 
roused in them by ill treatment, would be less likely to survive, 
and to leave offspring. 

In addition to all this, the habit of quickly distinguishing 
the passing feelings of others, was acquired, as necessary to 
their own safety. In barbarous times a woman who could, from 
a movement, tho tone of a voice, or tho expression of tho face, 
instantly detect the rising passion in her savage husband, would 
bo likely to escape dangers to which her less acute sister would 
saccumb. From tho perpetual exercise of such powers, and tho 
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survival of such as exorcised them, we may infer thoir estab¬ 
lishment as feminine faculties. And these faculties have be¬ 
come intuitions in women, such as an aptitude for guessing a 
certain state of mind from slight external signs, a certain skill 
in psychological analysis, inferring the nature of the mind 
itself from trifling indications, and their admiration of power, 
These women are born with now," and too often also with that 
abnormal development of nerves, which we call hysteria, and 
wliich is treated in this country as if it were demoniacal 
possession. 

Combined 'with all these mental traits there is also in 
woman a sympathy with sorrow, suflering, weakness, and dis¬ 
tress, which exists in man in a very inferior degree. She res¬ 
ponds more readily, when appeals are made to her pity, and she 
allows her judgment too often to bo prejudiced by her emotions. 
Tlic maternal instinct (heights in yielding benefits, apart al¬ 
together from desert, and she carries into social action this 
preference of generosity to justice. She delights to dwell on 
the concrete and the present, rather than on the abstract and 
the remote. The personal, tlie special, and the immediate im¬ 
press her strongly. She grasps less readily the general and the 
impersonal. A vivid imagination of simple direct consequences 
shuts her mind to the consideration of consequences more 
complex and indirect. The rnotlier thinks most of the present 
effects on h(jr children of any proposed lino of conduct, 
and disrcigards or ignores the father’s arguments relative to the 
more distant (‘fleets. Faith in whatc^ver presents itself with 
imposing accompaniments is especially strong in woman—faith 
in physical strength or courage, in governments and in 
hierarchies, in priests and prelat(\s. Doubt, criticism, and the 
calling ill question of things established are rare amongst them. 
Freedom is a small matter to them, compared with reverence 
for power. 

And as those characteristics of the female mind are 
evidently the result of generations of descent, in which they 
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wero necessary to existence, so are the chara cte ristics of the 
mind of each nation, the result of generations of toilers, 
moulded according to their circunis tances and climate, the 
influences acting on them, and the posit ion they Lave held in 
the history of the world. 

But enough of this subject for the p resent. One reflection 
more and I have done. Without some knowledge of the 
human mind there can bo no accurate or extensive knowledge 
of human nature, and those who study human nature most 
successfully, will find, that the beliefs of the great majority of 
mankind have been made for them by circumstan cos, by doubt¬ 
ful evidence generalized, by hap-hazard deductions from a narrow 
experience ; or by the teaching of parents, friends, creed, class 
or party, rather than by observation and reasoning. Is it 
wonderful then that so little or so few of these beliefs are true ? 
Would it not rather be wonderful if, under such circumstances, 
any considerab Ic portion of them were true ? 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

From a Correspondent in London. 

T elegrams from Palermo, in Sicily, state that a rich 
proprietor, named Raimondo Terrana, had been carried off 
by brigands from near Toppolo. The aggressors were six men 
on horseback, and disguised as guards of public security. 
Terrana is a poet of some distinction, as well as a landed 
proprietor. * A ransom of sixty-five th ousand lire has been 
demanded for his release, with a threat of killing him if not 
paid. He had to pay on a former occasion three thousand five 
hundred rupees, and now they value him at twenty seven 
thousand I Poets* are rising in value in Sicily. 

To the Cemetery at Milan, near the Crematorium, (where 
the bodies are burned) which was erected a few years ago, a 
Cinemrium, for preserving the ashes of those cremated, is to be 
erected. It is to be in the Etruscan style, about 36 ft. high, 
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and 18 ft. wido, and will contain 1250 inches in which the 
mortuary urns will bo deposited. There will also bo catacombs 
for urns of various shapes and dimensions. This is a step in the 
ri^ht direction. Europe is beginning to learn from the East 
how the dead ought to be disposed of. She may learn in time 
how to treat the living also. 

A correspondent in Notes and Queries^ says Cyprus satin 
often occurs in old inventories and account books. The church¬ 
wardens’ accounts of Leverton, near Boston, Lincolnshire, 
have the following under the year 1528 For a yard of green 
Sattyn of Sypryso viii d.” It was probably purchased to bo 
used in the repair of the vestments. In an inventory of the 
goods belonging to the Abbey of Peterborough in 1539 we 
find, One vestment of red, coarse sattem of Cyprus with 
harts and knots.’^ Cyprus gold is mentioned in the Archceologia* 
It seems to have been a textile fabric. 

Dr. Schleimann’s forthcoming work on Ilios,” or Troy, 
will appear simultaneously in English and German. It will 
embody an account of the excavations made by Dr. Schleiinann 
at Elissarlik and in other parts of the Troad, including those 
made last year, afe well as an exhaustive review of the history, 
geography, ethnology, botany, and other matters connected 
with tlie district. A bibliography will be added, giving an 
account of the works on Troy, and tho volume will be profusely 
illustrated, thus enabling scholars to judge for themselves, as to 
the age and character of tho ohj(^cts discovered. There are 
several appendices ; amongst them two by Brugscli Bey, the 
Turkish antiquary, in which ho announces some recent dis¬ 
coveries of great interest. The preface was written by Ilorr 
Professor Virchow. 

In the excavations commenced a short time ago at Villagrande 
(Sardinia) there have come to light some instruments which are very 
remarkable if, as believed by competent persons, they belong to the 
bronze epoch, which, it is asserted, was exceptionally prolonged in 
this part of the island. The instruments in question are two bronze 
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saws and a four-pronged fork, all said to be found in tbe same reposi¬ 
tory. Near Taranto, in some new excavations opened in the vicinity 
of former ones, there have been found 22 skeletons, each in its 
respective tomb, not far below the surface of the ground. The 
tombs are all dug in the rock, disposed in various positions, and 
covered with square slabs of stone. Some of them were capable of 
holding two corpses. In one of these was found a Panatcnaican 
ampliora, with the figure of Minerva, and three other painted figures, 
one of which was represented playing on the cithern. 

In his advocacy of tho claims of the Aborigines of 
Southern Africa, Bishop Colenso has no more zealous or com¬ 
petent ally than his own daughter. Captain Parr, secretary to 
Sir Bartlo Frere, wrote a book upholding tho views of his 
party on Zulu affairs. But the author is probably more expert 
with the sword than the pen. Not having the literary skill to 
hide his own imperfections, and not having sufficient exactness 
of knowledge to save him from blundering, he laid himself 
open to attack almost at every page. His book A sketch of 
the Zulu War” fell into Miss Colenso’s hands, and she has 
cleverly and unsparingly exposed tho shortcomings of the 
Captain. Both tho work and its author have been cut up 
mercilessly by the young lady. 

An expedition, which promises to bo rich in results, has been 
organised by the French Government for the exploration of a 
portion of the Dark Continent. It is of a twofold charactci — 
military and geographical—and has for its aim to unite, by rail, 
the French possessions in Senegal with the basin of the Niger, and 
afterwards with the Soudan. To the Minister of Marine, who 
conceived the project, and by whose help it is undertaken, credit is 
due; and as the resources of his department are to be placed at 
the disposal of the travellers, there is good prospect that their 
scheme may 1]^ attended with success. The loader of the band is 
Commandant Desbokdbs, of the Marine Artillery, who has under 
his orders a detachment of the amphibious corps, soldiers and 
artificers, which is adequate to assure the safety of the column, 
and to build and guard the small forts which arc to sentinel the 
route between the Senegal and the Niger. To this column, whose 
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functions are purely military, is added a scientific mission recruited 
mostly from officers of the land service. They will be charged 
to take astronomical and geological observations, and to execute, 
under the protection of the column, but independently from a 
technical point of view, a topographical reconnaissance of the 
country. From St. Louis, on the West Coast of Africa, the starting 
point of the expedition, it will ascend the Senegal by boat to Medinc, 
and will then inarch by the left bank of the river to Bafoulabe, the 
confluence of the Bafing with the Bakhory. Here, some three liun-» 
dred leagues from the coast, the first fort is to be crecte<l and the 
escorts and convoy organised. A second fort is to be thrown up at 
Fangalla, at the junction of the two streams which form tho 
Bakhory, and it is only in this region that natural obstacles to the 
tracing of the line arc anticipated. The tribes in the district are 
friendly and have phiced themselves under the protection of France; 
but it remains for the mission to ascertain if the soil is inimical to 
their enterprise. Tlie Niger once reached and the railway com¬ 
pleted, the intention is to descend the river to Timbuctoo on well- 
armed gun-boats, solidly to establish tliere a commercial station, and 
gradually to extend its influence towards the interior. This is a big 
undertaking, and would, doubtless, open immense tracts to 
civilisation—that is to say, would make a market for European 
products ; but the mention of forts and gun-boats lends the enlight¬ 
ened and humanising prospectus a suspicious aspect of invasion. 
It is to be trusted “ villainous saltpetre” will not be too freely used 
in educating the African, 

Contracts for conveying the London Circus to England 
from Now York, under the management of Mr. P. T. Barnum, 
were completed early last month. The contracts are for tho 
transportation of sixty first class passengers, twenty second 
class, in charge of tho stock, ten elephants, including tho 
baby, ten camels, eighty horses, fifteen ponies, and six 
tableau cars. Ton agents are to leavo early next year with 
pictorial printing, all of which is to bo dono in America, and 
tho show will open in Liverpool, to make the round of England, 
early in the ensuing spring. 
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Two hundred and fifty years ago, Mr. John Gayer, a 
London merchant, was travelling in Africa. He got separated 
from the caravan by some accident—^his horse threw him and 
scampered oft*—ho was quite alone. In this position ho saw a 
lion coining towards him. Ho knelt down and prayed to God. 
The lion turned away from him, and left him alone. Gayer got 
up, and followed his horse as fast as he could, and as the night 
fell, he saw the camp fires of the caravan in the distance, and 
joined it. Some years afterwards ho was knighted by Charles • 
I., and as Sir John Gayer Sheriff of London, he left a sum of 
money in order that a sermon might every year be preached in 
a London Church in commemoration of his escape. It m 
called the lion sermon” and was preached last month as usual 
in St. Mary^s. 

• Plymouth is just now discussing a proposal to celebrate 
the three hundredth anniversary of the return to that port of 
Drake and his companions, from their famous three years 
voyage, in the course of which they circumnavigated the 
world. Their tiny ships were of 120, 80, 50, 30, and 15 tons 
respectively. It was for his exploits on this voyage that Queen 
Elizabeth honored herself by knighting Drake—the famous 
Sir Franois. 

The Russian expedition, under Professor Wagner, in the 
White Sea, has been actively engaged, during the past summer, 
in studying the fanna and flora of the coast and adjacent 
islands. Some of the party have also devoted attention to the 
manners and customs, traditions, history and general condition 
of the inhabitants. 

One of the journals of Alsace announces an interesting 
discovery in Berlin. An old trunk, full of papers, which 
had not been tonehed for seventy years, was recently discovered 
and opened. It was found to contain, amongst documents of 
Marsal Berthier, different papers in the handwriting of the 
first Napoleon. One of them is his fai]|oas appeal to the 
Saxons written in 1806. 
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At the present time there are 9723 newspapers and periodi¬ 
cals published in the United States. Of these 1239 come from 
New York. Califorina, eleventh in the order of journalistic 
fertility, issues 316. The rapid increase of the press and 
periodical literature is shown by the fact that New York in 1878 
published 1174 and Califorina 286 peri odicals. Even in the 
thinly populated districts of the far Wes ^journalism is active— 
Dakota publishes 42, Nebraska 140, Mon tana 11, Idaho 8, 
and New Mexico 12 gapers. 

In a sermon on the parable of Lazarus and Dives Mr. 
Smith, the popular London preacher, declared that the sins of 
Dives were rather those of omission than of commission. “ He 
was not a bad-hearted, or a cruel man” said Mr. Smith. “ On 
the contrary wo mi;^lit infer that lie was kindly-disposed, 
for we learn that he deprecated the introduction of his brethren 
into that unpleasant locality where it was his own unhappy 
doom to abide.” This is modern Eii[)huism. 

Early in November Lord Northbrook inaugurated the 
session of the Midland Institute at Birmingham, of which he 
is President. He devoted his remarks to India, and advocated 
the association of the nobles and educated classes in the 
government of that country ; he thought too that the native 
officers in the army and soldiers should bo promoted, cherished, 
and rewarded, that the people should bo ruled with patience, 
that changes in their habits and institutions should be made 
with caution, and that above all India should be kept at peace 
for the development of its material advantages, its commerce, 
its arts, and education. 


“WHY DOST THOU MOURN?” 


I. 

Why dost thou mourn, afflicted one? 

Why from thy troubled breast that anguish-speaking sigh?- 
Why that pale cheek—coldly contrasting 
With the blank burning horror of thy tearless eye ? 
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II. 

Why dost thou mourn, afflicted one? 

Is it the desolating monster’s sudden stroke— 

Kiving the loveliest and the last 
Of all thy prattlers ?-morning ne’er on lovelier broke! 


III. 

Why dost ^ou mourn, afflicted one? 

Sorrowcst thou for him,—to thee more dear than life— 

The husband of thy youth, on wliom 
Long thou hast leaned, heedless of this world’s bitter strife ? 


IV. 

Gronc to the grave ?—The sunny world 
To thy lone spirit is a bleak and dreary scene; 

The coniines of Despair thy dwelling— 
Terrestrial joy may never reach thy heart again! 

V. 

Why dost thou mourn, afflicted one ?— 

Night’s gloom the star of promise serves but to reveal; 

Listen !—’tis Mkhcy’s soft still voicjo— 

“ Earth has no sorrow that God cannot —will not heal !” 


S. G. W. 


THE CONDITION OF NATIONS. 


S UCH is the title of avast and comprehensive work by Baron 
G. F. Kolb, a most industrious German, who has brought 
together a mass of useful information, relative to the various 
nations of the world, and the condition of their inhabitants, 
not to bo met with elsewhere. 

TJle British Empire, he states, contains 8,888,000 square 
miles, and 174,000,000 of inhabitants. Of English-speaking 
people on the earth’s surface, there are about eighty millions, 
and they are increasing in number more rapidly than any other 
people in the world. More than 35,000 vessels are employed 
in carrying on the commerce of the British Empire, with a 
tonnage of more than four millions. This is far in excess of 
the mercantile marine of any other empire. 
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The Russian Empire contains 6,00(5,000 square miles, 
with a population of nearly seventy millions, of whom less than 
fifty millions speak the Russian language. Eleven * thousand 
vessels are employed in carrying on the commerce of Russia, 
with a tonnage nearly amounting to two millions. Nearly half 
of the export trade of Russia is with the British Empire, and 
carried by English vessels. 

The United States of North America have an area of nearly 
three millions and a half of square miles, and a population of 
forty six millions. The mercantile marine of the United States 
is estimated at 22,000 vessels, wi^ a tonnage of nearly three 
millions and a half. More than 20,000 miles of railroads have 
been opened in the United States at an average cost of £8,000 
per mile, wliilst the railways of France have cost £21,000, and 
those of England £d5,()00, on an average, per mile. 

The figures and details which form so large a portion of 
Baron Kolb’s book seem intended to afford trustworthy evi¬ 
dence of the conditions and elements of national wealth and 
prosperity in cacli country and to point out tlio dangers to the 
stability and progn^ss of nations, which lurk in their social 
condition. A certain lustre often veils tluf misery of a people. 
Of this we havt^ liad but too inu(*]i proof in India. Many 
curious facts are thus brought to light in the Baron’s book. 

Statistical observations, for instance, show that whilst 
Frenchmen in their native Franco in 1810, died at the rate of 
21() per 1000, in Algi'ria tln^y died at the rate of 525 out of 
the same number, within the same period. Vital statistics and 
sanitary measures takoji in consequence have had a wonderful 
effect in diminishing the death rate. At present there is little 
difierence between the death rate in Franco and in Algeria. In 
1876 there were 35*3,000 Europeans in Algeria, and it is a 
curious fact ^ that the birth-rate amongst these Europeans is 
much higher than in "Franco, 26 in* a thousand in the latter 
country and 38 in a thousand in the Colony. It has evidently 
been stimulated by the conditions of existenco. Spaniards, 
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Italians and Maltese settled in Algiers hardly change their 
climate. It is not to be expected therefore that there should bo 
any marked differences in their birth and death rate than in 
their native lands. But with Gormans it is different. The death- 
rate amongst the Germans which was at first 550 is now 370, 
to the French 254, w'hilst the birth-rate amongst Germans is 
lower than in Germany and much lower tlian the French in 
Algeria. . All this goes to prove that whilst the Latin races 
flourish in Northern Africa, that is, the French, Spaniards and 
Italians, the climate is not suitable for Germanic immigrants. 

The same lesson relative to the importance of sanitary 
measures is plainly proved by the statistics of the Latin race in 
South America, and the Hindu immigrants in the West Indies 
and Guiana. Where all sanitary considerations are disregarded 
the death rate is high, and the birtli rate low. Nor is there 
any element of national wealth so liard to reproduce in a 
country* as human life when once it has boon squandered away 
by carelessness, improvidence, or the rapacity and injustice of 
lawless rulers. Paraguay in South America is a striking ins¬ 
tance. When Dr. Francia became Dictator in Paraguay, with 
absolute power, the •country was prosperous, its commerce im¬ 
proving, its population increasing, its revenue gradually be¬ 
coming larger and less of a burden to its inhabitants. He 
waged wars of ambition with Brazil and Buenos Ayres, and in 
ten years squandered the lives of five hundred thousand men, 
ruined the commerce, destroyed the prosperity of the country, 
and left it at his death a prey to anarchy, poverty and devasta¬ 
tion. All the lessons taught by statistics and sanitary science 
were alike disregarded, and ruin was the consequence. 

These lessons, and the measures taken in consequence, have 
reduced the death-rate of British troops serving abroad, from 
48’58 per 1000, to 24'20. Tuberculous consumption, we arc 
assured, carries off* a tenth of mankind, and causes half the 
deaths between the ages of fifteen and thirty. Yet this des¬ 
tructive malady is capable of being dealt with by careful ob- 
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servations of tho vital statistics of the iQcalities where it most 
prevails, and by judicious measures, chiefly sanitary, taken as 
a result The result of close investigations, relative to the 
situations and conditions unfavorable to infant life, are ex¬ 
cellently illustrated by examples taken from Bavaria. Of tho 
three provinces, tho Palatinate, Swabia, and Upper Bavaria, 
there died in tho first year of life 19 per cent., 41 per cent., and 
42 per cent., respectively. More boys are born in all three, and 
yet girls preponderate in all, tho mortality amongst boys 
being greater. lOfi boys are born to 100 girls, and yet in tho 
first year of life so many more boys die, tliat ^he relative pro¬ 
portions are reversed. In all countries in which an accurate 
census has boon taken, that is, old ostablished countries, there 
are always more females living than males. In tho first day 
of life 78 boys die to (53 girls ! In tho first week of life 1(J8 
boys to 153 girls. It would be very interesting if wo get 
accurate statistics on those subjects from tho various provinces 
of India. Baron Kolb’s are evidently taken chiefly from 
Germany. 

In Prussia tho mortality amongst females is greatest from 
10 to 14 years of age. From the twenty-fifth to tho fortieth 
year it is in excess of •the decades before and after, but in all 
periods of life feiuales are less likely to die than males. In 
England 8 men were alive, between 90 and 100 years, to 15 
women. Only one person in a thousand lives beyond 90 years, 
and of those who survive that age, 15 women to 8 men ! 

Of tho Continental languages of Europe, between fifty and. 
s#ty millions of people sppak Gorman ; forty to fifty millions 
speak French ; forty millions Spanish, including many millions 
in Anjerica; thirty millions Italian, and nearly fifty millions 
Kussian; whilst nearly twenty millions speak Portuguese, 
chiefly in America. ^ 

Brazil is a striking example of a country in which no ono' 
appears to know what race is to do tho hard work. There are 
nearly twelve millions of inhabitants to an area of more than 
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three millions of square miles I The ruling race, Portuguese 
Creoles and European settlers, do the work of ruling, of ex¬ 
ploration and of engineering, but steadily refuse to do the work 
of tilling the soil, constructing roads, hewing timber and 
drawing water. Local affairs are in the hands of provincial or 
municipal councils more nearly resembling the republican insti¬ 
tutions of the United States than the monarchical governments 
of Europe or Asia. Tlie negroes work only because they are 
compelled. Freedom, when it comes, will uiKjucstionably sink 
them to the level of the negroes of Jamaica. The native Indians 
are wild and la^^lcss. They will die rather than work conti¬ 
nuously. It would bo a great blessing for Brazil if millions 
of Hindus or Chinese could be poured into the country. There 
is inexhaustible natural w’oalth, and the countiy that now 
scantily nurtures twelve millions might abundantly nurture 
hundreds of millions, if properly cultivated. 

The general condition of the masses of a nation is the 
most valuable clement in considering their natural progress or 
degeneracy. The reproductive capital existing in the living 
generation far exceeds the value of all other capital. There 
was a time when teeming millions of inhabitants peopled the 
prdvinces of Turkey. Mesopotamia was a garden of fertility, 
and was once one of the most densely peopled regions of the 
earth. Asia Minor is as large as Franco, and richer in soil 
and natural capabilities. Yet what a contrast! European 
Turkey is one of the richest countries of Europe, that is, 
as far as natural capabilities go, and it is now miserable, poor, 
thinly peopled, and declining. AikJ what is the cxplanatidh 
of all this? Bad Government. No justice. Insecurity for 
life and property. Under such conditions no country can 
thrive, whatever its capabilities. Anything which tends to 
deteriorate the condition of the people, Baron Kolb proves con¬ 
clusively, is a squandering of a nation’s wealth. Turkey has 
been squandering her wealth for centuries, to keep a Court and 
a few Pashas in Constantinople in luxury. 
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Every advance made by a people in morality, in profitable 
and healthy employment, and in usefal knowledge improves its 
health, wealth, and well-being; and brings it nearer to the 
Baron’s ideal, the greatest, natural tenure of life—the highest 
average of age. Domestic virtue tolls favorably on the health 
and w'ealth of the people, and this there cannot be when tho 
rulers prey like harpies on the ruled, when justice is bought and 
sold, when marauders are common, and security for life and 
property unattainable. To prove the superior advantages of 
domestic life, Baron Kolb brings statistics to bear. Out of a 
thousand legitimate European children, 248 boys and 212 girls 
die in infancy ; but, of illegitimate children 381 boys and 
342 girls ! Of a hundred children sullied by their mothers 
18.2 die during tho first year of life, of the same number 
suckled by hired nurses 29.33 died in tho same period I and of 
those artificially fed 60 died I Can any proof of nature’s great 
law be plainer ? Violate its dictates, and death is the resiil^ 
unsparing and inevitable. 

Again, of tho inflnonco of prosperity and poverty, Baron 
Kolb gives some curious data. Take a thousand well-to-do 
people, and a thousand poor and struggling. In five years 
940 of tho former will be alive, and 650 of tho latter. In fifty 
years 550 of the superior class and only 280 of tho inferior! 
At seventy 235 of the comfortable well-to-do classes will bo 
still alive out of the original thousand, and only 65 of tho 
poor! Tho average length of life amongst tho well-to-do classes 
is 50 years, and amongst the poor a^d struggling 32 years. 

One of the most potent shortness of life is the anxiety of 
providing for bare subsistence, for ourselves, and those depen¬ 
dent on us. This and the deficiency of sanitary arrangements 
are the most potent shorteners of life. Idleness is less conducive 
to longevity than active and healthy employment. 

Suicides, like marriages, would appear to bo dependent 
entirely upon will, yet they too follow certain definite laws. 
Out of a population of a million in England there will be a 
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certain definite number of suicides in each January, in each 
February, in each March, and so on, with wonderful regularity, 
month by mdnth. In France it is the same, and there the 
number of suicides, in proportion to the population, is greater 
than in England, although this is contrary to general belief. 
Another vulgar error is that suicides are most common in 
dismal foggy months. On the contrary there are in May 96 
men and 92 women, in June 106 men and 110 women, suicides ; 
to 61 men and 68 women, in November, 67 men and 63 women 
in December. In the same way with regard to marriages. The 
greatest steadiness and regularity prevail. In three periods of 
five years each the following were the statistical results :— 


Bachelors married iJ^widows 

... 851, 

354. 

371. 

Widowers to spinsters 

... 982. 

937. 

934. 

Widowers to widows 

... 320. 

323. 

340. 


The rapid improvement in the well-being of the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland is proved by the following facts. The 
property subject to taxation in 1842-43 was stated to bo worth 
£192,500,000. In 1874, it had risen to £543,250,000, and in 
1877 to £670,300,000. In 1851 there were in the United 
Kingdom 563 public journals, and in 1877, 1,744. In 1851 
the value of the books exported was £530,000, and in 1877 
it was £881,000. 

It is a great pity that wo cannot got reliable statistics to 
illustrate the progress of India ; commercially there are certain 

data available, but socially and intellectually there arc none. 

\ 

Indirect taxes may be demoralizing to a people, and a 
real source of danger to a Government, as appears from the 
study of the statistics of the vodka duty in Eussia, which, for 
the last forty years, has formed one third of the total revenue 
of the state. Vodka is the species of alcoholic liquor in most 
common use in Russia—its arrak. Twenty nine districts 
treated the sale as a monopoly, and in the others it was farmed. 
In 1858 the fiirming of the sale of vodka was made general. 
Under the Czar Nicholas, temperance unions, which were 
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springing up in various districts, wore absolutely forbidden by 
an U^aso. But, as the peasants began to realize the evils of 
drunkenness, they silently took vows, in their own homes, to 
use vodka only in cases of illness. The farmers of the spirit, 
seeing the sale decline, sold it at a cheaper rate to increase the 
consumption, whilst the police persecuted and even chastised 
the abstainers from strong drink! By this means the sale was 
restored to its former thriving condition, drunkenness reigned 
again, and the revenue prospered. A few years later the whole 
system was altered. A duty, similar to the Russian malt-tax, was 
introduced, taking the place of the farming. In 1871 the revenue 
from this source alone rose to £23,750,000. Tho estimate is 
i^w £33,700,000. These facts seem allnost incredible, but I 
am sure Baron Kolb would not gravely assert them, if ho did 
not believe them to be true. 

Whilst drinking has thus made such gigantic strides in 
Russia, education is very backward. Tho more ignorant tho 
peasant, tho more obedient is he to the Czar and tho Church. 
As a material result, crimes of all kinds are far in excess of 
those that are committed amongst people who are educated and 
this is proved by statistical tables. 

Tho lines of railways in the five divisions of the earth cost 
£3,198,574,939, and would, according to Baron Kolb, reach 
eight times round the globe, although it is but little over half 
a century since tho first railway worked by steam Avas opened 
between Darlington and Stockton, Sept. 27, 1825, and between 
Manchester and Liverpool, Sept. 15, 1830. It is shown that in 
Franco, previous to tho cxistonco of railways, there was one 
passenger in every 335,000 killed, and one out of every 30,000 
‘wounded, whereas between 1835 and 1875 there Avas but one in 
5,178,800 killed, and one to 580,450 Avounded, so that wo 
may infer that the tendency to xiccidcnts is yearly diminishing. 
Railway travelling in England is attended with greater risk 
than in any other country in Europe. A French statistician 
observes that if a person were to live continually in a railway 
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carriage and spend all his time in railway travelling, the chances 
in favour of his d 3 ring from a railway accident would not«occur 
till he was 960 years old. As the Baron himself says in one part 
of his work, time would fail us were we to try and make out a 
list of the different departments of life and action on which 
statistics cast a new and bright light. 

When railways began to spread in England people said, 
that is, the croakers and alarmists said, that horses would de¬ 
generate—^thore would bo little use more for them, and England 
would soon lose her superiority in everything, depending upon 
the horse. Facts however are stubborn things. There are 
more horses now in the British Empire than in any other 
empire in the world except Eussia. The British Empire his 
12,250,000 horses, the majority of which are in Canada and 
Australia. Russia has 21,470,000—Austria 3,500,000—Germany 
3,350,000—France 3,000,000—Turkey 1,000,000—the United 
States 9,500,000—Brazil 5,470,000—and the Argentine Re¬ 
public, in South America, 4,000,000. Again we look in vain for 
statistics of India. 

Two great empires, says the Baron, threaten to dominate 
the world, the Anglo-Saxon, fortunately divided into two, the 
British and the American, and the Slav, of which Russia is the 
head. It was a fortunate thing for humanity when the United 
States separated themselves from the British Empire, otherwise 
it would be irresistible. As it is, federation of the British 
Empire, uniting half of North America, the whole of Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and India, into one mighty nation, 
would be fraught with danger to the liberties of mankind. The 
Slav is too barbarous to give laws to civilized Europe. The 
Slav groans^ under a despotism, which, wielded by an Alexander 
or a Napoleon, might be dangerous, but which cannot ho long 
enduring. But the enlightenment and free institutions of 
England render her infinitely more threatening. The union 
*of the British States of Nordi America in a Confederation, 
called the Dominion, was but the beginning of an attempt to 
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federalize ihe entire empire. And now a similar attempt is 
being made in South Africa, where territories, as extensive as 
all Germany and Austria put together, are being welded into 
one. The Australian states will follow next And then will 
come representation in the Parliament at London, so that a 
fifth of the human race, and one seventh of the habitable globe 
may bo ruled from St. Stephens’. The globe would then be 
covered by a community of British states, bound-together by 
a common race, language and government, forming a great 
political and commercial Zollverein, able to dictate its will to 
the world. The liberal institutions of England are the best 

guarantee that this, mighty power would not be abused. A 

• 

Parliament, such as that which sits in Westminster, could never 
be induced to pursue those reckless schemes of conquest that 
a despotism might nurture. But fortunately for mankind, says 
the Baron, dreams of federation to stretch, like a huge octopus 
over the world, from Canada to Now Zealand, from fndia to 
South Africa, from England to Jamaica, are not likely to be 
realized. The process of disintegration began with the United 
States. Colony after colony will probably slip away from the 
mother country to establish an empire of its own—republics 
most, if not all of them. 

The Baron’s book is full of interesting matter, combining 
the romance of statistics with the profoundest problems of 
political enquiry and speculation. Ho is not always right, what 
man is ?—^but he appears to be always honest. 


PROTESTANTISM AND CATHOLICISM. 


rpHE appointment of Lord Ripon to the Indian Viceroyalty 
^ has called forth an outburst of Protestant bigotry such 
as has rarely been witnessed since the, days of the Catholic 
Emancipation. Instead of discussing the merits of an appoint¬ 
ment which can have only a temporary interest, let us attempt to 
take a dispassionate view of the rival creeds' which divide 
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Christendom. Indian readers whose estimate of Catholicism 
is derived almost entirely from Protestant sources arc apt to 
take a prejudiced view of the services which the Church of 
Rome has rendered to Humanity. In their minds Catholicism 
is so inseparably associated with the Bloody Mary and Gruy 
Fawkes that they transfer to Catholicism no small portion of 
the hatred which is justly duo to a bad Catholic sovereign and a 
still worse Catholic conspirator. Wo believe Hallain is tho 
only Protestant historian who has given a strictly impartial 
account of tho Reformation in England, but unfortunately 
Hallam is very little read in our Schools and Colleges. Now 
what is the impression left by a perusal of ^Jallain ? It is this, 
that if Mary was a bloody persecutor, her more renowned sister, 
the great pillar of tho Protestant Church, was scarcely less so. 
“ Being herself an Adiaphorist”, says Macaulay, ^^javing no 
scruple about conforming to the Romish Church when conform¬ 
ity was necessary to her own safety, retaining to the last 
moment of her life a fondness for much of tho doctrine and 
much of the ceremonial of that Church, she yet subjected that 
Church to a persecution oven more odious than the persecution 
with which her sister had harassed the Protestants. We say 
more odious. For Blary had at least the plea of fanaticism. 
She did nothing for her religion which she Avas not prepared 
to suffer for it. . She had held it firmly under persecution. She 
fully believed it to bo essential to salvation. If she burned tho 
bodies of her subjects, it was in order to rescue their souls. 
Elizabeth had no such pretext. In opinion she was little more 
than half a Protestant. She had professed, when it suited her, 
to be wholly a Catholic. There is an excuse, a wretched 
excuse, for tho massacres of Piedmont and tho Autos-de-fe 
of Spain. But what can bo said in defence of a ruler who is at 
once indifferent and intolerant”—“ Essay on Burleigh and his 
times.” 

Referring to the murder of Cardinal Beaton by James 
Melvin, John Knox, tho great Scottish Reformer says—These 
things wo writo merrily, but^wo would that the reader should 
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observe God’s just judgments, and how that ho can deprehend 
the wordly-wise in their own wisdom, make their table to be a 
snare to trap their own feet, and their own presupposed 
strength to be their own destruction. Those are the works of 
our God, whereby ho would admonish the tyrants of this earth, 
that in the end ho will be revenged of their cruelty, what 
strength soever they make on the contrary.” 

When the Spanish physician Servctus was tried at GoivBva 
for blasphemy (in other words for professing a creed akin to 
that of our Revd. friend Mr. Dali) the great French Reformer 
John Calvin stood forth as his accuser, and when the Genovis 
tribunal disgraced itself by a judicial murder as bad as any 
ever committed by the Inquisition, a portion of the infimy must 
bo held to attach to the man who is honoured as one of the 
fathers of the Protestant Church. It may be admitted that no 
Protestant sovereign ever persecuted his Catholic subjects on so 
extensive a scale as Innocent III. or Simon de Montfort per¬ 
secuted the Albigenses, as Philip IL persecuted the Dutch, 
or as Louis XIV. persecuted the Hagueuots, but the difference 
is simply one of degree. Those who think otherwise ought to 
recollect how English sovereigns from Elizabeth to George III. 
treated their Catholic subjects in Ireland. 

Let us see how a great Protestant prelate speaks of 
Protestant intolerance : Now that principle (that of perse¬ 
cution) was not renounced by most of the earliest Reformers. 
They complained indeed of the persecutions they themselves 
were exposed to. But this was not from any doubt that heretics 
ought to bo punished, but because they denied that they were 
heretics. Persecution they considered as consisting in penalties 
inflicted on those who profess the true faith, which,, of course, 
they held theirs to be. To put to death such as are really 

heretics, was, in their view, no persecution.”-Whately’s 

Dissertation on the rise, progress and corruptions of Christianity. 

Jerome of Prague was one of the earliest martyrs of the 
Protestant Church. He was at least as ready to inflict niar- 
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tyrdom on others as to suffer it himself. Whilst arguing with 
a monk he was so heated by the discussion that he flung his 
opponent into tho Maldou. His biographer naively remarks 
“ tho monk had lost the thread of his argument when he reached 
tho bank.” 

Wo will not refer hero to tho excesses committed by tho 
Anabaptists and Antinoraians in tho name of tho reformed faith. 
Luther justly said to Thomas Munzer, tho Anabaptist loader, 
“ The spirit which moves thee must bo an evil one for it brings 
forth nothing but pillage of Convents and Churches ; the great¬ 
est robbers of the earth could do no more.” If bigoted Catholics 
aro wrong in imputing to Protestantism tlie sins and errors of 
the sect headed by Miinzer and Matthias, bigoted Protestants 
are equally wrong in imputing to Catholicism tho vagaries 
and sometliing worse of some of tho casuists of the Society of 
Jesus. Tho moral sense of mankind is with Pascal, not with 
Juarez and Escobar; but wo beg leave to say a word on tho 
famous Jesuit maxim, that tho end justifies tho moans.* Much as 
this maxim has been decried by moralists and perverted as it 
often has been by all classes of society, truth compels us to admit 
that this maxim governs the world. Is it not an evil to de¬ 
prive a fellow-creature of his liberty or life ? Yet this evil is 
committed every day by some of the best men in tho world 
in ordor to prevent tho increase of thieves and murderers. Now 
what is this but tho commission of evil in order that good may 
como out of it. 

Protestant bigois who soo nothing but evil in Jesuitism 
ought to recollect that tho great and good St. Xavier was a 
Jesuit. A nobler heart never animated tho human breast. 
Wo do not believe all father Maftei has written about his great 
Saint, such as the miracle of restoring a dead man to life, but 
wo do believe that of all Christian Missionaries ho made tho 
nearest approach to tho Apostle Paul. Goodness of the most 
exalted typo so beamed from his countenance that to see him 


• Cui finiii licet ci ct media pormisua sunt. 
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was to become his convert. We should like to see a Protes¬ 
tant Missionary who is worthy of unloosing the latchet of St. 
Xavier’s shoes. In Paraguay and Brazil the Jesuits proved the 
earliest and best protectors of the aborigines and the only 
Protestant sect which rivals them in this respect is the Society 
of Friends. In the New World the glory which attaches to the 
name of the philanthropic LasCasas must bo shared by the 
Jesuits as a body. Wo are not blind to the errors and vices 
of the order, but Protestant writers are so fond of presenting 
only the dark side of the picture that we have thought it our 
duty to give prominence to the brighter side. 

Lord Macaulay after dwelling on the prominent part 
played by the Catholic Church in extinguishing villainage in 
England, proceeds to remark that in tho Catholic states of South 
. America slavery is far milder than in tho United States of 
North America, of which the population is chiefly Protestant. 
Since Macaulay made this remark, slavery has been happily 
extinguished in tho United States ; but it is impossible to deny 
that Mrs. Stowe drew the most harrowing scones of her master- 
work from what she had seen of slavery in the Southern States 
of tho Union. 

Tho most illustrious divine of the Anglican Church, Jeremy 
Taylor, has said Theology is rather a divine knowlego. In 
heaven indeed we shall first see and then love, but hero on 
earth we must first love, and love will open our eyes as well as 
our hearts ; and w'O shall then see, perceive and understand.” 
Tried by this test men of all creeds will bo found alike to have 
failed. Protestants are certainly more prosperous than their 
Catholic neighbours, but are they better men ? It is scarcely 
fair to compare a Catholic country like Portugal with a Pro¬ 
testant country like England. Compare the Protestant cantons 
of Switzerland with its Catholic cantons, tho Protestant States 
of Germany with its Catholic States, and then tell us, if 
Protestant men are, on the whole, more honest, and the Pro¬ 
testant women more chaste than their Catholic neighbours. Mr. 
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Hallam once made such a comparison and he could find very 
little difference in favor of Protestantism. Protestants boast 
of their Miss Carpenter and Miss Nightingale. In Catholic 
countries every Sister of Mercy is a Miss Nightingale; only 
she has no body to blow her trumpet. 

To the bigots who have assailed the conscientious nobleman 
now at the head of the Indian Government wo should say that 
this is no time for sectarian squabbles and that men of all creeds 
should make common cause against the increasing number of 
men formidable from their talents and intellectual attainments 
Avho do not believe either in God or in morality and whoso creed 
may be summed up in three words “ Sugar is sweet.” 

“ For forms of faitli let graceless zealots fight, 

He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


DACCA MUSLINS. 


O NE of the finest qualities of Dacca muslin is that known as 
Shaugaii. The word means “ presentation” or “ gift.” Sharhati 
and Malmal Klias arc other designations applied to the finest qua¬ 
lities. Malmal hhas (i. e. King^s musliri) is also used as a generic 
name for all the finest webs. The second and third qualities are 
called respectively Ah-rawan (running water) and Shdbnam (dew.) 
The chief differences in the manufacture of these consist in the 
number of threads in the warp; the finest has more than 1,800, 
the second qualities 1,400, and so on, the threads being finer in 
proportion to their greater number. There are more threads in the 
warp than in the woof—the proportion between them being gener¬ 
ally as 9 to 11. The trade in these celebrated fabrics has, for some 
time past, been steadily declining, owing to their costliness and the 
introduction of English goods. The finest Dacca Muslins are, 
consequently, now very difficult to procure. There are still, however, 
a few families at Nawabpur capable of producing these exquisite 
tissues, but they must be specially ordered, and generally either 
the material or the capital for its purchase has to be supplied. A 
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half piece (10 yards) of the highest quality of “ Maliml khai^^ can¬ 
not be made in less than 4 or 5 months. The prices of the finest 
textures range from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300 per piece of 20 yards 
(about a yard in width), Ah-rawan and Shahmm are now much 
more in use than the finest qualities. A whole piece of the finest 
quality can be made to pass through an ordinary sized finger-ring. 
Tavernier relates that a Persian ambassador on his return home 
from India presented to his Shah a small cocoanut shell, not larger 
than an Ostrich egg, studded with pearls; the contents consisted 
of a Dacca muslin turban, 30 yards long. 

The thread used for the finest Muslins is made at Dhamrai, 20 
miles north of Dacca; it is spun, by women, by the fingers only, 
and direct from the finest cotton ; it is so costly that an ounce will 
fetch from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50.^ 

It has been a disputed question whether even the very finest 
Dacca webs have not been equalled by the highest qualities of 
European machine-made muslins. Dr. Forbes Watson, in his work 
on the Textile Manufactures of India, gives an exceedingly interest¬ 
ing account of a scries of experiments, (by count of threads, by 
weighment, and by microscopic determination of the diameter of the 
thread, the number of filaments in it, and the diameter of the filaments 
themselves), and the result was altogether in favour of the Dacca 
fabrics. Dr, Watson concludes his account thus;— However viewed^ 
ihereforej our manufacturers have something still to do* With all our 
mmhinenj and wondrous appUauceSy we have hitherto hem unable to 
prodiice a fabric which for fineness or utility can equal the '‘woven-edr* 
of Dcwca—the product of arrangements which appear rude and prindtivef 
hut which in reality are admirably adapted for their purposeJ^ 

A Lover of Art. 


YADAYA-^NANBINI KAYYA. 


T he review of Yadava-nandini Kavya in the last number of the 
Oriental Miscellany is a fair specimen of the sort of criticism 
which has long been the scourge of Bengali authors. The writer 
evidently belongs to the class of reviewers whom Hazlitt has so 
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faithfully described in his essay on Criticism:—“ A writer of this classy 
as the essayist remarks, looks upon his literary protege (much as 
Peter Pounce looked Upon Parson Adams) as a kind of humble 
companion or unnecessary interloper in the vehicle of fame, whom 
he has taken up purely to oblige him, and whom he may treat with 
neglect or insult, or set down in the common foot-path, whenever it 
suits his humour or convenience. He naturally grows arbitrary with 
the exercise of power. lie by degrees wants to have a clear stage 
to himself, and would be thought to have purchased a monopoly 
of wit, learning and wisdom— 

* Assumes the rod, affects the God . 

And seems to shake the spheres ' &c.” 

The reviewer, as appears from his article, looking upon the poor 
author as a beggar for a pittance of jitaise, has denied him even 
the ordinary language of courtesy. If he thinks that his article 
is a master-piece of criticism, we must plainly tell him that ivhat 
he Juis lorittoi comes nowhere near his marh. His tone is highly ob¬ 
jectionable and the sentiment prcdoininaiit in liis article is malignity. 
We would condemn his tone, even if we could convinced that 
the Kavya is, as he thinks, a descriptive poem of a very in¬ 
ferior order. Let us, however, examine his arguments and sec whe¬ 
ther they are conformable to the positive 'canons of reasoning. He 
says This is certainly a very ambitious work.” Why is this work 
an ambitious one ? Does the poet say that he has attempted what 
is unattempted yet in prose or rhyme ? Does he even introduce 
himself as a child of the Goddess and say :— 

' ' “Sts’ 

' Wo are afr a loss to make out how the writer in tlic Miscellany 
could come to this conclusion. The reviewer then plainly tells the 
poet that if he intends his work to he taken in the light of a great epic 
poem^ he must plainly tell him ihat what he has ivritten comes nowhefi^e near 
his mark. Does the poet say that his work is a great epic poem ? 
This is, indeed, criticism par excellence!! To suppose what one has 
not said and then to find fault with one on that score is charity 
. indeed, if not sound criticism !!! The lines quoted in the article 
evidently to ridicule the author and not to discuss the merits of the 
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book, are not the best in the Kavya as every reader will judge for 
himself. We cannot make out why the critic considers it inconsistent 
with the moral heroism of Arjuna, whom the poet describes^hs an 
exemplary character, to suffer the thought of his wife to steal into 
his mind in the dead of night, rendering him uneasy. Errors and 
weaknesses may creep into the mind of God or man, but greatness 
lies in controlling the actions. The critic’s ideal of moral iieroism 
must be very high indeed! I! One cannot help marking liore with 
regret the sneering tone of the critic when ho makes mention of 
Draupadi whose name has been held sacred by several generations of 
Hindus. The conversation bet^veen Arjuna and Satyabhama, we 
agree with the critic to say, is not agreeable to the tastes of modern 
times, though the poet may say that he did not think of the tastes of 
modern times when he was describing the allairs of Dvapara Yuga, 
The following lines from the Kavya have confounded the critic sis 
to the extraction of Satyabhama: ^ * 

“ f^tr^ 

The critic is, perhaps, prepared to say that his confusion is 
owing to his knowledge of Guzerati women of Dvapara Yuga but 
the following lines from the Mahabliarat of Kasiramdas whom the 
author has evidently followed, will show that h^s not responsible 
for the words quoted above :— 

Now we leave to our readers to judge as to the merits of 
the article in the Miscellany^ We should now, in all fairness, enable 
our readers to form an estimate of the book. It is a narrative 
poem in seven books, written in blank verse. The subject is the 
marriage of Arjuna with Suhhadra. The first book treats of the 
pleasure-excursion of Krishna and Balaram to Raivat with the 
ladies, accompanied by their friends and relatives, the unexpected 
appearance of Arjuna, and the love which the sight of Arjuna ger¬ 
minated in the mind of Arjuna. The second, of the clandestine 
marriage of Arjuna with Subhadra, effected by the artifices of 
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Subhadra, with the secret consent of Krishna. The third, of the 
meeting which Balaram holds, to discuss the subject of his sister^s 
marriage. The fourth, of the carrying off of Svbhadra with the secret 
consent and assistance of Krishna; when preparations were being 
made for her marriage with Duryoadhana with great eclat. The 
fifth, of the bloody battle which resulted, when Suhhadra^s escape 
with Arjuna reached the ears of Balaram, and how Arjuua 
came off victorious, by the help of ICrishna. The sixth, of the 
* happy day * when the happy pair were publicly maiyicd and the 
affairs of the Night (Vasar). The seventh, of the return of Arjuna to 
Indraprastra with his bride, and the rejoicings of Kunti and other 
things. This is the plan of the work. 

We were really pleased to go through the work. The descriptions 
are often vivid, consistent with mythology and natural. The events 
described, very happily spring up, consistently with the general 
plan of the work. You will hardly meet with conflicting sentiments 
in this book. Compare the following extracts : 

w \ 

“ cercJHf «rTOf c^if^ csri^ 

JR JTs, Jtfrs” i 

" cjRjft? 'SOTS 

snRtJR” I 

CJRJlt? SSf Sisj I 

There is much in the book that appears to us to be original. 
There are also many things that appear to be borrowed. The follow¬ 
ing quotations side by side with their originals, perhaps, will serve 
for specimens. 

4l^t 
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Like Proserpine gathering flowers 
Heraeflf a fairer iLowev.—^MUton, 

When the night makes a weird sound 
Of its own stillness.- Shelly, 

» , 

0 

The characters depicted in the poem, do not come short of our 

ideas of them. We could quote several passages from the book to 

« 

show this, but we fear we can hardly afford to do that now. You will 
find here, Krishna with his deep policies, warm friendship aud great 
love; Balaram with his impetuosity, his love for his disciple and his 
ultimate subiuissioii to the irresistible plan of Krishna; Arjuna, 
with his uprightness, his warm devotion to Krishna, his pride as a 
warrior and his loyalty to Draupatli; Durjadhana with his malignity 
and his consequent confusion, brought about by the friend of the 
oppressed and scourge of the wicked; Satyabhama, with her loveli¬ 
ness, her devotion to Krishna, her love frolics and her arch smiles; 
and Subhadra, with her charming simplicity, bursting out even 
when she is in earnest to conceal herself, and her deep love for 
Arjuna, The conference held by Bolaram, the battle and the Vasar 
will not defeat the expectations of readers. We wish we could 
quote the many beautiful passages we came across when we went 
through the book. The language, though not disagreeable, falls far 
short of the language of Megnadh and Virangana, This book, on the 
whole, though far short of the works mentioned above, is superior to 
Tilottamah in some respects. We dare say it is an addition to our 
literature in its present state. As the author of Tilattama lived to 
write a work which many calculate will immortalize his name, we 
hope our author will live'to bo no unworthy successor of that illus¬ 
trious poet. 


A Beadeb. 
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“POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS” 


r E most interesting paper in the Fortnightly this month (Noven^her) 
is Mr. Herbert Spencer’s, on “ Political Institutions,” which, 
though only introductory, is full of incidental suggestions. He states, 
but does not explain, the very strange fact that there exist savage races 
which seem better in many moral qualities—truthfulness, for ex¬ 
ample, and honesty—than civilised races, and races which seem to 
obtain from civilisation no trace of the milder qualities. The Sonthal 
never lies, the Lepcha never steals, while the Roman at the height 
of his grandeur found no spectacle so delightful as^uman slaughter 
in the Arena, He supposes, therefore, that while ferocity helps in 
the great struggle for survival, when it has done its work it need not 
itself survive:— 

. “ Mark, now, however, that whilo this merciless discipline of Nature, 
* red in tooth and claw,’ has been essential to the evolution of sentient 
life, its persistence through all time with aU creatures must not be 
inferred. The high organisation evolved by and for this universal 
confiict, is not necessarily for ever employed to like ends; the result¬ 
ing power and intelligence admit of being far otherwise employed. 
Not for offence and defence only are the inherited structures useful, 
but for various other purposes j and these various other purposes 
may finally become the exclusive purposes. The myriads of years of 
warfare which have developed the powers of all lower types of crea¬ 
tures, have bequeathed to the highest type of croature the powers 
now UBed«.by him for countless objects besides those of killing and 
avoiding being killed. Uis teeth and nails aro but little enq)loyed in 
fight; and his mind is not ordinarily occupied in devising ways of 
destroying other creatures, or guarding himself from injury by them.” 

Bismarck, in Mr. Spencer’s eyes, is clearly not the highest product, 
though a useful one. He even ventures to imagine that, although 
powerful communities have been evolved* by battle, the time may 
arrive when, battle being needless, the brutality which produces it 
will disappear. That is not as yet the teaching of history, nor are 
we clear, considering that the Athenian has gone and the Chinese 
remains, that the most competent races do survive; but Mr. Spencer, 
letting his mind enjoy its faculty of generalisation, is always worthy 
study.— Spectator. 
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MR. JOHN RUSKIN ON LOCOMOTIVES. 


A t a distribution of prizesf to the Art classes at Chesterfield the 
other day, a letter was read from Mr. John Ruskin, in answer 
to a request that he would come to deliver a lecture. Ruskin 
said, “ I could not if I would go to Chesterfield, and doubt whether 
I would if I could. I do not hire •myself out, like brainless, long- 
tongued poppies, for filthy ducats. You want me to make money 
for you: then you will tolerate advice. Hath not Chesterfield a 
steeple abomination, and is it not the home of that arch-abomination* 
creator Stephenson ? To him we are indebted for the screeching, 
howling, shrieking fiends, fit for Pandemonium, called locomotives, 
that disfigure tlm loveliest spots of God’s land,” After giving the 
students some advice, Mr. Ruskin continued, My good young 
people, this is pre-eminently the foolishest notion you can get into 
your empty little egg-shells of heads, that you can bo a Titian, 
a Raphael, or a Phidias. But because you cannot be great, that is no ^ 
reason why you should not aspire to greatness. Don’t study art 
because it will pay, and don’t ask for pay because you study art. 
Art will make you all wiser and happier, and is worth paying for. 
This advice is better than money.” In the latter part of this letter, 
Mr. Ruskin, Uiough grotesquely savage, after his favourite man¬ 
nerism of the moment, is at least rational. But in the earlier part 
he is both irrational and, as we think, impious too. Who ever heard 
of dogs, long-tongued or otherwise, hiriny themelvei ovJt ? And why 
is it worse to take money, if a man finds it needful to do so, for 
delivering a lecture, than for writing in the Ninetemth Geniury f It 
George Stephenson is an enemy o| mankind for discovering the 
locomotive, what shall wo call Providence for giving us George 
Stephenson ? Mr. Ruskin should cultivate sobriety of mind. 


SHORT STORIES. 


A S far as our memory serves, there are few great English novelists 
who have been successful in writing short tales. In this art 
Frenchmen have been more fortunate than our countrymen, and the 
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Germans, who rarely produce a first-class novel, can tell a story, 
e^cially if it be one of the weirdly imaginative class, with admir« 
a|le effects Our masters of fiction seem to require ample space, and 
some of them have evinced a total forgetfulness of the brevity of life, 
and a royal disregard of claims that press upon their readers. What 
mattered it to Richardson that men and women have a thousand ob¬ 
jects qf daily pursuit, duties and pleasures, exactihg cares and society 
claims, so long as he could holdtthem spell-bound at the protracted 
woes of his incomparable Clarissa, or amuse them with the stilted 
phlitene^ of that model gentleman. Sir Charles Grandison ? De Foe^ 
Fidding, and Smollett, too, are never distinguished for brevity ; and 
e^eh Sir Walter Scott, the finest, the wisest, the richest in poetical 
gihiS of all novelists, failed palpably and fell to common-place level 
attothpting to write a novelette. We do not know that Lytton- 
BiilWer ever wrote a short talc that was worth reading, Thackeray’s 
gr&itness is displayed on a broad canvas, and so, in spite of his 
Qhristmas Stories, is that of Charles Dickens. It may be a pleasant 
pocupalion to read Bleak IIouBe^ Domhey and Son^ Esmond^ or The 
Ifemome $9 but it is an occupation exacting a very considerable 
amount of leisure. Some of our prolific living nov clists, too, write 
as if the wish of the poet Gray could be realised, and wo could lie 
upon sofas through the livelong day, and indulge in a continued feast * 
of novel-reading. Mr. Trollope, Mr. Charles Reade, ]^s. Oliphant, 
Miss Yongc, to mention but four names out of fifty, have written 
fiction enough to fill up the leisure moments of sev era! years of a 
reader’s life. These writers, by the way, though chiefly famous for 
novels in three or even in four volumes, have managed occasionally 
to tell a good story in a few chapters, and Mr. Rcado’s success in so 
doing—witness his Christie JohmUme —is beyond cavil; but we suspect 
there is not one of these novelists who would not prefer planning out 
a novel that will occupy the conventional number of volumes, to 
writing a story which, like the immortal Vicar of Wdhejkldy can be read 
through in an hour or two. That some writers of fiction are amply 
justified in occupjring a considerable space, is a statement too obvious 
to be’ questioned. Men, of genius must take their own road, and 
thei}oo^C reader is but too happy to follow wherever they may please 
to load'him* Novelists who have talent and not genius may be also 
excused, perhaps, for writing long fictions, smee they ore generally 
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supposed to be of greater commercial value; but the reviewer, and, 
we suspect, the reader also, will be disposed to look with Special 

favour on stories which.make the most modest of 

demands upon his patience and his time.— Specki^. 


LORD NORTHBROOK ON*THE NATIVES OP INDIA. 


H IS vivid description of the progress of eduOation among tbO 
natives, with their shrewd remarks upon English poUtieif 
is a strong proof of the benefits of British rule, and a reminder, aa 
His Lordship remarked, that the way in which Indian questions an 
treated in Parliament and the Press is thoroughly undestood by tht 
educated natives. His allusions to Indian gentlemen who have given 
valuable assistance in the government of the country show%how 
desirable it is to obtain the confidence of the people, and to govern 
them, not for our own profit and advantage, but for their own 
benefit. “ Above all, we must keep India at peace/* That is the 
moral of Lord Northbrook’s valuable and instructive address. In 
India, as elsewhere, the good old motto of Peace, Betrenehment, 
and Reform” is the best. His Lordship asks every English citizen to 
give some attention to the affairs, and to beware of those who con¬ 
stantly advocate the extension of our Indian Empire. Believe me,” 
says Lord Northbrook, ^‘it is large enough, and carries with it 
responsibilities serious enough now to task to the utmost the powers 
of its rulers.” He very adroitly quotes Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury against their own Afghan poUoy, and his remark respect¬ 
ing the loyalty of the Mooltan Pathans is a strong argument against 
agression. These natives mainly guarded our north-western frontier 
when the troops were withdrawn from it for the siege of Delhi, and 
the frontier was* never more quiet than during that anxious time. 
If those natives form so trustworthy and so powerful a bulwark, 
what need have wo to go beyond them in search of a ^^ecientific 
frontier”! Lord Northbrook, like Sir James Outram, has loved the 
people of India; and if his deep regard for Iheir interests be main¬ 
tained as a feature of our government, we may hope long to rule 
over a peaceful, an industrious, and a loyal people. His Lordship 
has followed many eminent men in delivering the annual inaugui^ 
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addre^ at the Midland Institute’, but perhaps of the many able 
addresses delivered his is the most interesting. It deals with a great 
subject, it glances at ancient and modern history, it pictures a people 
of whom the vast majority of English householders know compara¬ 
tively little though practically electing their governors, and it tells 
of deeds of heroism, of military pOwer, of wise statesmanship, of the 
progress of education, and of the growth of Christianity. The 
sympathies roused by such an address are wide and deep. Not only 
'at home, but also in Tndia, its perusal cannot fail to have a great and 
•beneficial effect .—The Northern Echo. 


AMUSING. 
TAKING THE CENSUS. 


Inquisitor .—^Good morning, madam, is the head of the family 
at home? 

Mrs. Touchwood —Yes, Sir ; I am at home. 

Inq .—HavVt you a husband ? 

Mrs. T. —^Yes, Sir ; but he a’n’t at the head of the family. I’d 
.have you know. 

Inq .—How many persons have you in your family ? 

Mrs. T. —Why, bless me, what’s that to you ? You arc mighty 
inquisitive, I think. 

Inq .—I am the man that takes the census. 

Mrs. T .—If you was a man in your senses you would not ax 
such impertinent questions. 

Inq. —^Don’t be offended, old lady, but answer my questions as 
I them. 

Mrs. T .—Answer a fool according to his folly;—^you know 
what Scripter says. Old lady, indeed I 

Inq .—^I beg your pardon, madam? but I don’t care about hear¬ 
ing Scripture just at this moment. I am bound to go according to 
-gospd. 

, Mrs^ r—I should think you went neither according to law nor 
t gospel What business is it to you to enquire into folk’s afiairsi 
,Mr. Thingumbob? 
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Inq ^—The law makes it my business, Good woman, and if you 
don’t wish to expose yourself to its penalties, you must answer my 
questions.* 

Mrs. r—Oh, its the Jaw, is it? That alters the case. But I 
should like to know what business the law has with other people’s 
household matters ? 

Inq .—Parliament made the law, and if it don’t please you, you 
must talk to them. 

Mrs. T —Talk to a fiddle-stick!, Why Parliament is a fool, and 
you’re another. 

-: 0 :- 

The rain falls on the just and the unjust, but not on the man 
who has just stolen an umbrella. 

Physic,” says an old surgeon, “ is the art of amusing the 
patient, while Nature cures the disease.” 

General Butler tells of a civil service candidate writing 
against the question, “ What is the distance of the sun from the 
earth?” that he couldn’t tell the exact distance, but he didn’t think 
it was near enough to interfere with his duties as post-office clerk. 

Ask no woman her age. Never joke with a policeman. Do 
not play at chess with a widow. Never contradict a man who 
stutters. Be civil to rich uncles and aunts. Your oldest hat, of 
course, for an evening party. . Always sit next the carver if you can, 
at dinner. Keep your own secrets. Tell no human being that you 
dye your whiskers. Wind up your conduct like your watch, once 
every day, minutely examining whether you are fast or slow. Make 
friends with the steward on board a steamer; there is no knowing 
how soon you may be in his power. 

A VERY respectable-looking gentleman called on Henri Bochefort 
one day. “ Excuse my troubling you,” he said, “ but there is in 
your neighbourhood a poor woman in the last extremity of misery. 
If she has not the necessary sum to pay her rent to-day, she will bo 
turned into the street.” “ How much is needed asked Bochefoft. 
‘‘ Seventy-five francs.” Bochefort took from his pocket, the seventy-* 
five francs, and asked the poor woman’s address. “ You can givo 
the money to me,” the gentleman replied, taking and putting the 
francs into liis pocket. I am her landlord. Hero is the receipt 
for the rent. How joyful she will be when you give it to her!” 
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.PBOfBSfiOB of Arithmetic to a by no means promising young 
ooboiar—Three from six, how many?” 

** Dunno.” 

^ Come, now, suppose you had six apples”—the pupil’s face 
bri^tens-*-^ and 1 said to you, ‘ Give me three; ’ how many would 
you have left V* 

"Six” 

" No, no; you forget that I had told you to give mo three.” 
wouldn’t give ’em to you.” 

"Tbll he what you know about the cuckoo, Johnny” said a 
school teacher to a little boy.—" NufBn”; ’copt he don’t lay his eggs 
hisself.” 

Hundreds of fat people are made lean without using “ anti- 
fat*” They use whisky, and it makes them lean—against the lamp- 
posts, houses, and things—in less than one-half the time it takes 
patent medicine to etfcct the same result. 

A Scientific Experiment. —It may not bo generally known 
that a hornet cannot sting a person if the person fills his lungs with 
air and retains it while the hornet is on his flesh. This is a theory 
l^omulgaied by a philosopher of New York. We don’t know how 
he made the discovery, but it is his own and he deserves all the 
credit due to so important a principle in science. He demonstrated 
it lately in presence of a select circle of sceptical friends, lie held 
ft hornet by its back in his right hand. The experiment was made 
on the baek of his left hand. First ho inflated his lungs until he 
swelled up' like a toad, and the fearful 'strain of his face showed the 
pressure he was carrying. Then he applied the hornet. Then the 
great volume of air in his lungs shot out in one grand discharge, 
ftocompaaied by a yell that made each sceptic leap clear from the 
' ground, while the hornet sailed heavenward with one eye closed 
reflectively. It is not known what produced this miscarriage of the 
experiment, but it is likely the experimenter did not have the right 
kind of air. 

^ Something in That. —^Smith: " Harder up than evdr, old man ? 
So am 1.” Jones: "Seen Spifkins lately!” Smith: "No; that 
small sum I borrowed of him has estranged us.” Jones: "Ah, 
thereTs one comfort, dear boy: I and U will never be separated 

by an 

AiiLM>PATHT,—^The trouble about taking a medicine warranted 
to cure dl diseases is that it may not know exactly what is wanted 
ofdt, and in that case it will go fooling around in the system 
.trying to cure you of some disease that you have not got. 
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GOSSIP ABOUT PHILOSOPHY. 
By Mutti Lall Singh. 


"lirE MIGHT have expected that the nerves from the organs of 
* * sense would pass directly to the perceptive faculties, as 
mapped out for us by Phrenology in the brain, if that pretended 
science were true. They do not. They pass on to masses of 
grey matter, at the back of the brain, comniiinicating with the 
cerebellum, and these masses of grey matter appear to be the 
seat of power, energy, will and intelligence. 

Many men, who have studied this subject attentively, think 
that the nervous system, as it now exists, is a very different 
thing from the nervous system which existed in man a couple of 
thousand years ago. Nqw powers appear to be added to it, or 
else dormant powers have been awakened into activity and 
grown with exorcise. This is quite in accordance with what we 
might expect from the theory of development. All history 
abounds with traces of pretended mysteries, which sciemce 
proves, sooner or later, to be no mysteries at all. The miraou^ 
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lous cuf^ of diseases by sorcerers and charms, by pretended 
prophets and priests, by witches and wizards ; the oracles and 
hazy prophecies; the love-charms, ghosts, ghouls, second-sights, 
and incantations—all tricks upon the nerves or upon the under- 
jstanding. The more ignorant man is, the more gross and 
^^pable the impositions practised on him. When he becomes 
educated and cautious, elaborate machinery is introduced to 
deceive him. We must not wonder then that the mysteries of 
one age are childish superstitions to another. 

Man himself is constantly changing. Nature never rests. 
All is action around us, growth, change and decay. Apparent 
rest is but the balance of powers and motives restrained. In 
the death of the animal or the plant there is change only, no, 
destruction. Every thing is taking another form. When the 
diamond is burnt into charcoal, nothing is lost. ,The substance 
is changed, and has assumed a new form. The rotting carcase 
is but a transmutation to other forms pf beauty, gaseous, liquid 
and material. 

That individuals suflFer for the general good is a law of 
nature and of life. But good and evil are only to the part not 
the whole. There is no,mistaking—no short-coming in nature. 
Whatever is, is right. This axiom, so untrue in morals, is 
absolutely true in philosophy. Whatever is, is essential to the 
whole, and could not bo otherwise than as jit is. The deeper our 
study of nature, the clearer does this fact become ; the more 
clearly is it recognized as being as fundamental and necessary 
as law itself. Whatever wo understand in nature, wo perceive 
clearly could not be otherwise than as it is, just as three and' 
on6 could never be 'five, but must eternally, and under all 
conditions, be four, and four only. 

Thought seems to have a measure or passage in time, but 
like light, has no fixedness, and can have none. Time seems to 
have its proportions and harmonies, equally with colors, sounds 
an4 forms. Thought being only a phenomenon or effect, as 
motion is, has no locality in space, occupies none. Bacon 
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thought that all bodies contained a material essence or spirit, 
ivhich in the case of plants and animals, was called soul. Thus 
it is that the philosophy of the West comes round, in its 
developments, to the first teachings of oriental philosophy, so 
often laughed at by the ignorant. The whole world which 
surrounded man in early times was assimilated and digested by 
the philosophers of Benares centuries ago. They discovered 
everywhere in nature acts similar to their own acts, and trans¬ 
ferred the sounds originj^lly accompanying those acts to the 
surrounding agents. Thus it is that we have figurism, animism, 

, anthropomorphism. The moon in her daily path measured the 
sky, and in so doing helped man to measure also. Hence was 
the moon called the measurer, from md to measure, mds the 
measurer, and so the Latin rnensis and the English moon. 

Bacon says that “Plato supposed forms were the true 
objects of knowledge, but lost the real fruit of his opinions by 
considering forms as absolutely abstracted from matter, and not 
as confined and determined by matter; and so ho turned his 
opinions upon theology, wherewith all his natural philosophy is 
infected.” Now wo know that nature presents to us a system 
of forces acting upon matter. Faraday represented matter 
itself as simply a collection of forces. But wo cannot conceive 
of force as abstracted from matter, or as being, of itself, matter. 
It is a difficult question to answer—what is force ? And I doubt 
very much if any of the Western philosophers have given a 
satisfactory answer, .Wo have our five senses and wo have the 
external world around us. How do wo arrive at tho knowledge 
of it ? That which we perceive by our senses, we call real or 
manifest. We see a tree. We see there is life in it. It grows, 
it puts forth branches, leaves, fruit. It is cut down and killed. 
That undefinable something, life, has been destroyed. The tree 
was a tangible object. But the mountains afar off were no 
less real and manifest, although distant. And the sky, moon, 
sun and dawn equally real and manifest, although intangible. 
These were deities to the first philosophers, and force is the deity 
of many of the philosophers of our own time. 
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As a man sees himself reflected in a stream, so Nature is 
reflected in the mind of man—with what distortion stran<ie, 
Heaven only knows.” But the distortion is the result of our 
own prejudices, superstitions, and absurdities. Theologians have 
taught man in all ages that he is superior to, and independent 
of, nature. Whereas his own common sense tolls him that ho 
is the minister and servant of nature, and interpreter of that 
law to which he is himself subject. The more he examines, the 
more he reflects, the more ho will bo*certain that on earth all is 
change, eternal change. Motion is fundamental to the cons¬ 
titution of nature, and the forms of matter, and the condition 
of mind are all passing phenomena, fleeting and varying as the 
wind, equally determined by law as wind itself is, and all encir¬ 
cled by an adamantine chain of Necessity, which it cannot pass, 
li is the extreme of folly to imagine absolute freedom, or that 
there is inertness in matter, or any chance-work in nature, or 
in mind, which is the reflection of nature. There is nothing 
stable in all this, but that which is fundamental to all these 
forms and changes, but which is far beyond all sense im¬ 
pressions. The naming of this something, this principle, the 
unknown, has been the great difficulty of man in all ages. 
Amongst us in India its thousand forms of action produced a 
thousand titles, broken fragments of the Eternal One. “ He is 
indeed Lakshmi, Saraswati, and other aspects all at one and 
the same time. He who is Saraswati, is also Lakshmi.” In 
the same God there are innumerable- forms and qualities 
manifesting themselves through all eternity.” So says the 
Minister and the highest teachings of philosophy coincide with 
this teaching of his, at the Brahma Mandir. 

Men are not satisfied with a mystery, or content to suspend 
their judgment. In the conceit of their ignorance they an¬ 
ticipate nature, and prejudge every novelty. Even the Novum 
Organum was ridiculed when it appeared, notwithstanding the 
great repute and high position of the Chancellor, Sir Francis 
Bacon. ^‘It is like the love of God” said James the First 
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“which passoth all understanding.” lienee it is that the history 
of man is a history of the persecutions of the world’s benefac* 
tors—often of the bravest, best, and wisest of men. 

With regard to the future we experience consciousness at 
rest in sleep—annihilation for the time being. Waking we con¬ 
template all nature changing, and every species of form fading 
away into something new, even the eternal hills themselves are 
constantly and for ever changing. . Stones, plants, animals all 
are passing away. Man forms no exception. 

Sleep is ever suggesting to us the idea of rest and we 
become accustomed to it. An old man is pleased to contem¬ 
plate the image of a sleeping child, and is quite ready to 
welcome eternal rest when it comes. All that is past is but as 
a dreain” says Bacon “ and he that hopes or depends upon 
time coming is but a waking dreamer.” There is nothing more 
impressive than the idea of the infinite and omnipresent law, 
the principle of nature, that man is of the dust and returns 
to it. What is there more noble and glorious than a calm and 
joyful indifference about self and the future, merging the in¬ 
dividual in the general good—the good of universal nature ? 
The follies of superstition have been false props and stays that 
have cramped and spoiled the natural body, hindering its 
development in vigorous growth, preventing it from sustaining 
itself in true simplicity and dignity. 

• When men have become accustomed to false and pernicious 
stimulants it is difficult to persuade them to return to the use of 
pure water. It is only the knowledge of true philosophy that 
will change the opinions and habits of thought, and temper 
man’s passions and prejudices, when biassed by superstition. 

The power of giving up what in our best, our most 
honest moments we know to be no longer true, the power of 
replacing the less perfect by tho more perfect, however dear 
that loss perfect to us, is ouly to be acquired by mental 
training, and after a struggle. This is the true self-surrender, 
the true self-sacrifice, the truest faith. Some of the best of men 
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have been called atheists, not because they denied that there 
existed anything beyond the visible apd the finite, not because 
they denied God’s existence, but only because they differed 
from the traditional conception of the Deity prevalent in their 
time and country. Some of them wore in truth yearning after 
a higher and truer conception of God, than that which they had 
learned in their childhood. 

In the eyes of the Brahmans, Buddha was an atheist. But 
his denial of the popular Dovas certainly did not make him such. 
In the eyes of his Athenian judges Socrates was an atheist. 
Yet Socrates only claimed the right to believe and teach some¬ 
thing higher and nobler about God than tho vulgar ideas of 
Vulcan and Venus. In the eyes of the Jews, Jesus Christ 
was a blasphemer and an atheist, whilst amongst the Gi’eeks and 
Romans his followers were called atlieoi^ atheists. 

The same recklessness of accusation has continued through 
more recent times. ^^All state religions” says Macciavelli 
princes and rulers must maintain, even though they hold them 
to be false. They must favour and assist them, and this they 
will do the more, tho more they are prudent and politic.” And 
a Pope said of Macciavelli and his writings the man is quite 
right, if only he would avoid scandal.” Giordano Bruno in tho 
sixteenth century was not a man of this stamp. Ho threw off 
his Dominican frock, and would seek the Deity for himself, 
without the intervention of Popes, Confessors, or Abbots. 
He was • safe ■ in Paris and in London, but, in an evil hour for 
himself, he returned to Italy. In Venice tho Inquisition seized 
him. After many years’ imprisonment he was condemned to the 
flames. “ You pronounce tho sentence with more fear than I 
receive it” said he, and so in February 1,600, one of the noblest 
and honestest men of Italy was burnt alive in Rome, whilst 
Popes and Cardinals, that believed in nothing that they taught, 
were worshipped and adored by the ignorant multitude I 

One more illustration and I have done for the present. 
Vaaini in. 1619 was condemned as.an atheist. He who wrote 
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You ask me what God is. If I knew this thoroughly ! should 
be as God, for none knows Him, but Himself. It is possible, in 
a certain way to discover Him in His works, just as the sun 
may be seen through the clouds. Yet who can say that ho 
understands Him ? He is the greatest Good, the first Being, 
the holy, just, compassionate and blessed One ; the creator and 
preserver, omnipotent and omniscient; the father, king, and 
ruler ; the beginning, end, middle, eternal ; the author, life-giver 
and benefactor. Ho alone is all in all.” 

The man who wrote thus of God was condemned as an 
atheist, by men whose whole lives proved that they believed in 
nothing but their own personal enjoyment. His tongue was 
first torn .out, and then he was burnt alive ! 


ACEOSS THE ZODIAC. 


S UCH IS the title of an extraordinary book by Mr. Percy 
Greg. It somewhat resembles those wonderful mixtures 
of science and the wildest romance, written by M. Jules Verne, 
and now so popular all over Europe—His Voyage to the 

Moon”—His .“Journey to the centre of the Earth”—His 
“ Twenty thousand leagues under the Sea”—and so forth. 

“ Across the Zodiac” describes a journey to the planet 
Mars in a vessel called tl\e Astronaut, propelled by a new force 
of fearful power—the Apcrgic force, which enabled the vessel 
to make its voyage through space at the rate of a million miles 
a day! In forty days Mars was reached—^not by Mr. Greg 
himself, but by the explorer whose manuscript ho has discovered 
' and deciphered, and who appears to have been destroyed by the 
Apergic force on his return to Earth. 

The mathematical* and astronomical details of the voyage 
are worked out with wonderful minuteness, and evidently with 
considerable knowledge of the subject. 
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The voyager, whose name has not been deciphered, leaves 
his vessel on a mountain four thousand feet high, and descends 
into the yalley, where he finds seas, continents, islands, rivers, 
and all the superficial characteristics of this .our terraqueous 
globe, but the flora and fauna —the vegetable and the animal 
creation of Mars, he found quite different from those on Earth. 

It is not however to enter minutely into these flights of 
imagination that we have directed our reader’s attention to this 
remarkable book, but rather to consider its human interest. He 
finds there a race of human beings somewhat smaller in stature 
than the average Aryan races on our Earth but who have ad¬ 
vanced much further in scientific research, and in the employ¬ 
ment of electrical machinery to all tlio common domestic usages 
of life. 

It is in this that the chief interest of the book lies. He 
endeavours to describe a people and a slate of society,—as in 
Lytton Bulwer’s Coming Eaco”—such as may bo developed 
on Earth by the influences at present pervading in the most 
civilized nations. Universal suffrage is the rule of Government, 
women having votes as well as men. Marriages are contracted 
for any number of years mutually agreed upon, and the most 
rigorous means are taken to prevent over-population, by the 
painless destruction of all children, likely to bo weak, deformed, 
or deficient in moral or intelkctual power. Science reigns 
supreme. Eeligion, as it is understood on earth, has been 
destroyed by science. Electrical machines of all kinds perform 
the necessary labors of cultivation and locomotion both by 
sea and land. 

But one large and powerful Society, the brotherhood of the 
Star, retains its belief in the Deity—a future state—^and 
spiritual existences. Our voyager is initiated into this Society 
by his father-in-law Esmo, one of the chiefs of the brotherhood, 
the rites of initiation being evidently described from those 
prevalent among the Freemasons. From a chamber lit up 
with the ordinary light of earth, he is plunged at once in 
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a vaulted passage hewn out of the solid rock into total 
darkness. This evidently represents death. When light returns 
he sees before him a chasm over which ho is conducted by 
a sliding bridge. The hall of light into which he emerges 
evidently typifies the future life. He now stands amongst 
The Children of Light and what ho saw we will give in his 
own words abridged. A bright mist of various colors inter¬ 
mixed in inextricable confusion, an image of chaos but for the 
dim light reflected from all the particles, filled a great part of 
the space before us, but the triple mysterious *cord was still 
discQriiiblo in the back-ground. Presently a bright rose-colored 
point of light, taking gradually the form of an eye, appeared 
above the cord, and beyond the mist; and emanating from it, 
a ray of similar light entered the motionless vapor. Then a 
movement whoso character it was not easy to discern, but which 
constantly became more and more evidently rhythmical and 
regular, commenced in the mist. Within a few moinonts the 
latter had dissolved, leaving in its place the semblance of stars, 
star-clusters, and golden nebuhe, as dim and confused as that 
in the sword-belt of Orion, or as well defined as any of those 
called by astronom6rs planetary. 

Wbat soost thou I” said a voice whoso very direction 
I could not recognise. 

Cosmos evolved out of . confusion by Law, Law ema¬ 
nating from Supremo Wisdom and Irresistible Will” 

“And in the triple band ?” 

“ The continuity. of Time and Space preserved by the 
“continuity of Law, and controlled by the Will that gave 
Law.” 

While I spoke a singly nebula grew larger, brighter, 
and filled the entire space given throughout, to the pictures 
presented to us; stars and star-clusters gradually fading away 
to remoter distance. This nebula of spherical shape—formed 
of coarser particles than the previous mist aud reflecting or 
radiating a more brilliant effulgence—:was in rapid whirling 
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motion. It flattened into the form of a disc, apparently almost 
circular, of considerable depth or thickness, visibly denser in 
the centre, and thinner towards the rounded edge. Presently it 
condensed, and contracted, leaving at each of the several 
intervals, a severed ring. Most of these rings broke up, 
their fragments conglomerated and forming a sphere, one 
in particular separating into a multitude of minuter spheres, 
others assuming a highly elliptical form, condensing hero, 
and thinning out there, while the central mass grew brighter 
and denser as it contracted ; till there lay before mo a perfect 
miniature of the solar system with planets, satellites, asteroids 
and meteoric rings. 

^^What seest thou?” again I heard. 

Intelligence directing Will, and Will by Law developing 
the microcosm of which this world is one of the smallest parts.” 

The orb which represented Mars, stood still in the centre 
of the space, and this orb soon occupied the whole area. It 
assumed at first the form of a vast vaporous globe ; then con¬ 
tracted to a comparatively small sphere, gloAving as if more than 
red hot, and leaving as it contracted two tiny balls revolving 
round their primary. The latter gradually faded till it gave out 
no light but that which from some unseen source was cast upon 
it, one half consequently contrasting in darkness the refleefed 
brightness of the other. Ere long it presented the appearance 
of sea and land, of cloud, of snow, and ice and became, a 
perfect image of the martial sphere. Then it gave place to a 
globe of water alone, within which the processes of crystal¬ 
lisation as exhibited first in its simpler, then in its more com¬ 
plicated forms, were beautifully represented. Then there 
appeared I knew not how, but seeiiingly developed by the same 
agency, and in the same manner as the crystals, a small trans¬ 
parent sphere, within the watery globe, containing itself a 
spherical nucleus. From this were evolved gradually two dis¬ 
tinct forms, one resembling very much some of the simplest of 
those transparent creatures which the microscope exhibits to us 
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in the water-drop, active, fierce, destructive in their scale of 
size and life, as the most powerful animals of the Sea and Land. 
The other was a tiny fragment of tissue, gradually shaping 
itself into the simplest and smallest specimens of vegetable life. 
The watery globe disappeared and these two were left alone. 
From each gradually emerged,, growing in size, complexity, 
and distinctness, one form after another of higher organization. 

What seest thou ?” 

Life, called out of lifelessness by Law” 

again, so gradually that no stop of the process could bo 
separately distinguished, formed a panorama of vegetable and 
animal life ; a landscape in which appeared some dozen primal 
shapes of either kingdom. Each of these gradually dissolved, 
passing by slow degrees, into several higher or more perfect 
shapes, till there stood before our eyes a picture of life as it 
exists at present; and man in the midst, more obviously even 
than on Earth, dominating and subduing the fellow-creatures 
of whom ho is lord. From which of the innumerable animal 
forms that had been presented to us in the course of these 
transmutations this supreiiie form had arisen, I did not note or 
cannot remember. But that no true ape appeared among them 
I do distinctly recollect, having been on the watch for the 
representation of such an epoch in the pictured history. 

What was now especially note-worthy was that, solid as 
they appeared, each form was in some way transparent. Prom 
the Emblem before mentioned a rose-colored light pervaded the 
scene, scarcely discernible in the general atmosphere, faintly, 
but distinctly, traceable in every herb, shrub, and tree, more 
distinguishable and concentrated in each animal. But in plant 
or animal the condensed light was never separated and indi¬ 
vidualized, never parted frona^ though obviously gathered and 
agglomerated out of the generally dilfuscd rosy sheen that 
tinged the entire landscape. It was as though the rose-colored 
light formed an atmosphere which entered and passed freely. 
through the tissues of each animal and plant, but brightened 
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and deepened in those portions which at any moment pervaded 
any organized shape, while it flowed freely in and out of all. 
The concentration was most marked, the connection with the 
diftnsed atmosphere* least perceptible, in those most intelligent 
creatures, like the Amha and Carx^e which in the service af man 
appear to have acquii‘ed a portion of human intoll igence. 

But turning to the typo of man himself the light within 
his body had assumed the shape of the frame it filled and 
appeared to animate. In him the rose-colored image which 
exactly corresponded to the body that encased it, was perfectly 

individualized, and had no other connection with the remainder 

* • 

of the light than tliat it appeared to emanate and to be fed from 
the original source. As I looked, the outward body dissolved, 
the image of rosy light stood alone, as human and far more 
beautiful than before, rose upward and passed away. 

What secst thou ?” was uttered in an even more earnest 
and solemn tone than heretofore. 


‘‘ Life,” I said, “ physical and spiritual, the one sustained 
by the other, the spiritual emanating from the Source of Lift?, 
pervading all living forms, affording to each the degree of in¬ 
dividuality and of intelligence needful to it, but in none form¬ 
ing an individual entity apart from the race, save in man 
himself; and in man forming the individual being, whereof 
the flesh is but the clothing and the instrument.” 

By such rites ho became one of the Brotherhood of the 
Star^ ono of the Children of Light. He was initiated into their 
mysteries. 


The picture of absolute selfishness, combined with abject 
fear of pain and death, which prevail amongst the other in¬ 
habitants of Mars is painful to contemplate. This is tho result, 
says our author, of their denial ^f all religion and all future 
life—the supremacy of science. Equally painful is tho des¬ 
truction of all the ties of family—boys and girls boing brought 
up at public nurseries, ignorant of their parents and relatives— 
marriage an open matter of barter, sale and purchi^e, without 
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feeling, sentiment, or affection. A.11 this is painful to read of. 
Wo pass on to his account of the solar system as seen from 
Mars, abridging a l^mewhat lengthened chapter on the subject. 

Warned to stand at such a distance from the central ma¬ 
chinery, that in a whole revolution, no part of it could by any 
possibility touch us, we were placed near an opening looking 
into a dark chamber, with our backs to the objects of observation. 
In this chamber, not upon a screen, but suspended in the air, 
presently appeared an image several thousand times larger than 
th^ of the crescent Moon as seen through a tube small enough 
to correct the exaggeration of visual instinct. It appeared 
however not flat, as does the Moon to the naked eye, but evi¬ 
dently as part of a sphere. At some distance was shewn 
another crescent belonging to a sphero whose diameter was a 
little more than one-fourth that of the former. The light re¬ 
flected from their surtaces was of silver . radiance, rather than 
the golden hue of the Moon or of Venus as seen through a small 
telescope. The smaller crescent I could recognise at once as 
belonging to our own satellite, the larger was of course the 
world I had quitted. So exactly is the clock-work or its subs¬ 
titute adapted to counteract both Ihe rotation and revolution 
of Mars, that the two images underwent no other change of 

^ ' o o 

place than that caused by their own proper motion in space; 
a movement wliich, notwithstanding the immense magnifying 
power employed, was of course scarcely perceptible. Bat the 
rotation of the larger sphere was visible as wo watched it. It 
so happened that the part which was at once lighted by the 
rays of the Sun, and exposed to our obscrvaiion was but little 
clouded. The atmosphere of course, prevented its presenting 
the clear, sharply-defined, outlines of lunar landscapes; but 
sea, and laud, ice, and snow, \^cro so clearly defined and easily 
distinguishable that my companions exclaimed with eagerness, 
as tlioy observed features unmistakeably resembling on the 
grand scale those with wjiich they were themselves familiar. 
The Arctic ice was scarcely visible in the North. The vast 
steppes of Russia, the boundary line of the Ural ^Mountains, 
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the grey-ish blue of the Euxiue, Wostorn Asia, Arabia, and the 
Red Sea joining the long water-line of the Southern Ocean, 
wore defined by the slanting rays. The Anltrctic ice-continent 
was almost equally clear, with its stupendous glacier-masses, 
radiating apparently from an elevated extensive land, chiefly 
consisting of a deeply scooped, and scored plateau of rock, 
around the Polo itself. The terminator or boundary between 
light and shade, was not as in the Moon, pretty sharply defined, 
and broken only by the mountainous masses, rings, and sea-beds, 
if such they are, characteristic of tlie latter. On the image of^he 
Moon there intervened between bright light, and utter darkness, 
but the narrow belt to which only part of the Sun was as yet 
visible, and which, therefore received but comparatively few 
rays. The twilight to North and South extended on the imago 
of the earth deep on to. that part on which as yet the Sun was 
below the horizon and consequently daylight faded into darkness 
all but imperceptibly, save between tlio tropics. We watched 
long and intently as league by league now portions of Europe 
and Africa, the Mediterranean and even the Baltic came into 
view, ,and 1 was able to point out to Eveena lands in which I 
had travelled, seas I had crossed, and even the isles of the 
iEgean, and bays in which my vessel had lain at anchor. 
This 'personal introduction to each part of the imago, now 
presented to her for the first time, enabled her to realize more 
forcibly than a lengthened experience of astronomical observa¬ 
tion might have done the likeness to her own world of that ' 
whfijh was passing under her eyes, and at once intensified her 
wonder, heightened her pleasure, and sharpened her intellectual 
apprehension of the scene. 

When we had satisfied our eyes with this spectacle, or 
rather when I remembered that wp could spare no more time to 
this the most interesting exhibition of the evening, a turn of the 
machinery brought Venus under view. Here however the 
cloud-envelope baffled us altogether, and her close approach to 
the horizon soon obliged the director to turn his apparatus in 
another direction. Two or three of the Asteroids were in view. 
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Pallas especially presented a very interesting spectacle. Not 
that the difFerenee oi the distance would have rendered the defi¬ 
nition much more perfect than from a Terrestrial stand-point, 
but that the marvellous perfection of Martial instruments, and 
in some measure also the rarity of the atmosphere at such a 
height, rendered possible the use of far higher magnifying 
powers than our astronomers can employ. I am inclined to 
agree, from what I saw on this occasion, with those who imagine 
the Asteroids to bo—if not fragments of a broken planet which 
once existed a'fe a whole—yet in another sense fragmentary 
spheres, less perfect, and with surfaces of much greater propor¬ 
tionate irregularity than those of the larger planets. Next was 
presented to our view on a somewhat smaller scale, because the 
area of the chamber employed would not otherwise liavo given 
room for tlie system, the enormous disc and the four satellites 
of Jupiter. The difforonce between 400 and 360 millions of 
miles' distance is of course wholly important; but the definition 
and enlargement were such that the image was perfect and the 
details minute, and distinct, beyond anytliing that earthly ob¬ 
servation had led iiio to conceive as j)ossible. Tho satellites 
were no longer mere points or tiny discs, but distinct moons 
with surfaces marked like that of our own satellite, though far 
less mountainous, anJ broken, and it seemed to me, possessing a 
distinct atmosphere. I am not sure that there is not a visible 
diflerenco of brightness among them not duo to their size, but 
to some diflerenco in the reflecting power of their surfaces, s^ce 
tho distance of all from the sun is practically equal. That 
Jupiter gives out some light of his own, a portion of which 
they may possibly reflect in diflering amount, according to their 
varying distance, is believed by Martial astronomers, and I 
thought it not impossible. The brilliant and various coloring of 
the bands, which cross the face of the giant planet was wonder¬ 
fully bought out, the blue-ish-grey around the poles, the clear 
yellowish-white light of the light bands, probably belts of white 
cloud, contrasted signally the hues varying from deep orange 
brown to what was almost crimson or rose-pink on the one 
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hand, and bright yellow on the other—of different zones of the 
so-called dark belts. On the latter, markings and streaks of 
strange variety suggested, if they failed to prove, the existence 
of frequent spiral stofnis, disturbing, probably at an immense 
height above the surface, clouds, which must be utterly unlike 
the clouds of Mars, and the eartli in material as well as in form 
and mass. These markings enabled us to follow with clear 
ocular appreciation the rapid rotation of this planet. In the 
course of half an hour, several distinct spots on different bolts, 
had moved in .a direct line across a tenth of th6 face presented 
to us —a distance, upon the scale of tlie gigantic imago so great, 
that the motion required no pains-taking observation, but forced 
itself upon the notice of the least pains-taking observer. The 
belief of Martial astronomers is that Jupiter is not by any means 
so much less dense than the minor planets, as his proportionate¬ 
ly lessor weight would imply. They hold that his visible surface 
is that of an enormously deep atmosphere, within which liesy 
they suppose, a central ball, not merely hot, but more than 
white hot, and probably from its temperature, not yet possessing 
a solid crust. One writer argues that since all worlds must, by 
analogy, bo supposed to be inhabited, and since the satellites of 
Jupi^r more resemble worlds than the planet itself, which may 
be regarded as a kind of secondary sun, it is not improbable that 
the former are the scenes of life as varied as Mars itself; and 
that infinite ages hence, when these have become too cold for 
ha^tation, their giant primary may have gone, through those 
processes, which according to the received theory, have fitted 
tho interior planets to be the home of plants, animals, and in 
tvyo cases at least, of human beings. 

HEAVEN AND HELL. 

' ’Tvas night, and busy to and fro 
On earth God’s angels ran ; 

Life entered this low door,—and there 
Death cut life’s little span. 
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*Twas night: I dreame^with opened eyes, 

1 saw what spirits can. 

I saw two souls set free shoot up 
Into the awful blue,— 

Nowhere in that strange flight they paused, 

No lingering glance they threw ; 

But as some arrow to its goal, 

To the Far Gates they drew. 

Not then they paused, but entered in. 

And I, too, entered there, 

And straiglitway heard upon the wind, 

Whose very breath was prayer, 

A voice that called those new-born souls 
Across the quiet air. 

“ Go thou and serve!” the sentence came, 

“ The name of Jesu tell, 

Preserve from death some dying soul !*’ 

—Athwart one face there fell 
A lengthening shadow, and I heard 
A muttered groan, of “ Hell /” 

“ Go thou and serve !” the soft voice said, 

“ Make noon of life’s dark even ; 

Guide frail ones througli Earth’s storms, and bring 
Again the souls (Jod-given !” 

I saw a rapturous, upturned face, 

Too blessed to answer ,—Heaven 

Spectator. 


ONE DAY AT COLLEGE. 

The Debating Club. 


I T WAS Wednesday evening and the large hall at the College 
was a scene of bustle. Spruce young men wore moving 
about, some nervously, others otherwise. Some held rolls of 
papers in their hands, others held cigars ; some were smoking 
only, while others were both smoking and silently gazing on 
the various groups about the room. The well known forms of 
the portly President and the little Secretary were seen in a 
corner in solemn council. It was evidently a discussion, the 
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portly President wanted ^his or that to be done and his di¬ 
minutive colleague would not hoar of it. There was a slight 
sprinkle of the University element one specimen of the Calcutta 
Graduate being especially conspicuous. It was spouting but 
only a few drops reached us in the shape of Descartes” 
“Kant” “Darwin” and such like, and these were given out 
with a decided tone and with great gusto. Seven struck, the boll 
rung and the members slowly took their seats. The President 
stroked his mostache, the little Secretary pinched his big as¬ 
sistant and Boyd throw away his cigar. All rose as the learned 
Director entered and all took their seats as the learned Director 
took his seat. The Director looked complacently around and 
settled his “Choker,” the President coughed and looked at the 
little Secretary, and the little Secretary passed the look on to his 
big Assistant, but the big Assistant still smarting under the 
pinch, returned his little superior’s look by a savage stare. 

The business of tho evening began, the minutes of the 
last meeting were road ; members wore proposed, and members 
were seconded ; members wore elected and members wore re¬ 
jected, members coughed and members sneezed, members ques¬ 
tioned and were questioned, m iinbors answered and wore an¬ 
swered, in fact quite a variety of things happened to members. 

Sie Calcutta graduate rose to speak, Boyd cried “ Hear 
Hear” and immediately cat cries, donkey cries and all manner of 
farmyard cries assailed our inoffensive ears. Tho President 
cri^ “Order,” the little Secretary, with evident delight, rung 
tlie big bell, and the tumult slightly subsided, and the conclud¬ 
ing words of the graduate’s address “ the rights of humanity” 
having reached us, another scene ensued, tho various farmyard 
cries again arose, the bell again rang, the President again cried 
“Order” and the noise again vanished. Up jumped Boyd and 
with a knowing look on his face proposed that “ this meeting 
do adjourn.” Then came a scene, but Boyd had a majority and 
the meeting did adjourn ; poor Mr. Atheist Nogod did not read 
his paper on tho “ Origin of Man.” Boyd and Carlisle d d not 
remark that Darwin was right, the learned Director did not. 
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awake at these remarks and settle his choker and ultimately how¬ 
ever a “ vote of thanks to the learned lecturer” was not re¬ 
solved on. No! nothing like this happponed. Mr. Nogod was 
disappointed, the Director was robbed of his nap, and amid 
much noise dissolved the meeting of the Debating Club, greatly 
to the pleasure of the big Assistant Secretary who not forgetful 
of the pinch was anxious to meet his little superior in an 
unofEcial capacity. 


A FEW MINUTES WITH THE HON’BLE RAI 
KRISTODAS PAL, BAHADUR, 0. I. E. ‘ 

W E WERE ushered into the presence of a middle aged, 
intellectual looking, gentleman, about the middle size, 
and if anything rather stout. His hair was short and inclined 
to curl, a broad forehead, a most intelligent pair of eyes, and 
O: slight mostache completed the picture. He sat at a large 
table covered with books and papers, local and mofussil journals 
with parts, thickly marked with blue pencil lay before him, the 
writing materials consisted of an enormous inkstand and about 
three or four inches of a quill pen, and at one and the same 
time ho was dictating to a Secretary and reading some •usty 
deed. He rose as we entered, advanced to the door, and having 
shook us warmly by both hands, and enc^uiring after our health 
led us to a seat. Having finished the business of our visit 
we proceeded to talk of general matters. The cosmopolitan 
knowledge, the rapidity of ideas, the liberality of Views and 
the fluency of speech of this remarkable man took us by sur¬ 
prise and won our admiration. Drainage schemes, * Rent Bills, 
Afghan wars, Naga disturbances, Water rates. Budgets, Fa¬ 
mines were evidently things he had made his particular study, 
while to hear him talk of science, one would fancy he was a 
bookworm, and of the money market and trade, that he was 
a frequenter of thp Stock Exchange. Having been^ there a 
little over quarter of an hour wo rose to depart observing that 
ho must be very busy, and before he could answer, quietly 
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adding of course Legislators always are.” The smile on his 
face shewed us that the well merited and well deserved com¬ 
pliment was not unpleasing. 

To see this man, this great man, so unassuming in both 
dress and manner one would not imagine him to be any one 
of consequence. Yet he is a power in the land, the Honorary 
adviser of the Bengal Government, the terror of erring and 
“ Bahadooring^^ officials, the champion of rights and the vin¬ 
dicator of wrongs, the Secretary of the greatest Political Asso¬ 
ciation in the Empire, and the Editor of the leading w'eekly 
journal in the Presidency, if not in India. 

M. 


EVENING THOUGHTS. 


( 1 .) 

In the quiet evening hour, 

When hushed in deep repose 
The wind blows all gently, 

And the day draws near its close. 

( 2 .) 

When on the lawn and lea 
A mellow softness spreads, 

And the stars send forth their light 
Like tiny silver threads. 

(3.) 

Then the loves of the young, 

The mem’ries of old men, 

The cares of life forgot. 

Resume their silent reign. 

(4.) 

Then, the thoughts of poets, 

The spirits of good men. 

Their mortal chains unbound, 

To heav*n-ward soar again. 

(5.) 

Then too, thy thoughts, my love, 

. My fond youth’s cherished dream, 
Revive their latent flames, 

And feed my life’s cold strealn. 


M. M. D. 
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SILVER FILAGREE WORK. 


C uttack is well-known for its silver filagree work. An 
outline of the processes employed by the Sonars (silver¬ 
smiths) in making the work is given below:— 

Purification of silver: —One part of lead and sixteen parts 
of silver are melted together in a small earthen cup, which is placed 
in a large earthen pot or furnace filled with burning charcoal* The 
pure silver is then extracted and placed in another earthen vessel 
in a furnace, and again melted. When the quantity of silver is 
small, the melting is performed in a simple earthen pot filled with 
burning charcoal, the heat of which is sustained at high pitch by 
being blown upon through a bamboo tube; in melting 'a large 
quantity a furnace, blown by bellows, is employed. 

Casting into bars :—The molten silver is formed into small bars 
or sticks by being run into moulds made by hollowing out channels 
in bricks, oil being poured into the matrix before the silver is 
run in. 

Beating into plates : —While the stick of cast silver is still some¬ 
what soft, it is hammered upon an anvil; then smeared with an 
acid, heated, and beaten again and again : a stick of silver weighing 
a tola is heated and re-heated, during the process of beating, ^t least 
ten times before it attains the required tenuity for drawing into 
wire. 

Drawing into wire: —This is effected by the use of a draw-plate 
called a(a plate of iron pierced with holes of different sizel^). 
One end of the piece of silver being carefully beaten to a point* 
small enough to be passed through the largest of the holes in the 
janta^ is seized by a pair of pincers, and the hole is pulled through. 
The end is again beaten to a point for insertion into the next-sized 
hole in the plate, and the wire is then pulled through it in like 
manner, and so on until the required degree of fineness is obtained. 
The largest-sized wire, used for the main lines of the design, is, 
after being drawn through the jantaj slightly flattened by the hammer; 
the thinner wire for the more delicate details is twisted in the 
following manner: one end of the wire is fastened to an instrument 
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like a very la>ge needle, which is held between the feet; the other 
end is attached to a .piece of stout thread, which, being rolled in 
the hands, communicates the motion to the wire and produces in it 
a slight helical twist, the minute play of light and shade upon which 
adds considerable lustr^e and beauty to the filagree work. The wire 
is heated and twisted alternately some three or four times, if too 
great a degree of twisting be attempted at once, without this fre¬ 
quent heating, the wire would break. 

Formation of the pattern :—The main lines (formed of the thicker 
flattened wire) are laid down upon a sheet of ahrak (mica) and 
flattened to it by a peculiar cement.* Within the main lines of the 
design, the smaller filagree details, which have been separately made, 
out of various thicknesses of the twisted wire (slightly flattened by 
the hammer), are carefully arranged in their place and cemented to 
the mica. Thus held together, the permanent soldering is effected. 
The solder used is silver with an alloy of pewter. A small quantity 
of this is put upon the parts to be joined, and the whole is placed 
over a fire until the solder is melted and the union of the several 
pieces secured. For soldering the most minute portions a lamp and 
blow-pipe are used, the filagree work being held beneath the lamp 
in a small tray. The whole process of forming the pattern consists 
in making up the minute component forms (which are first bent and 
fashibp^ by pliers and pincers into the required shapes) into larger 
sections of the design, joining these up again into still larger portions, 
again uniting these into greater groups,*an(l so on until the work is 
completed. A large object thus consists of many hundreds of 
separate pieces which have in this way been fitted together. 

Cleaning and finishing :—The delicate snowy appearance which 
a finished piece of silver filagree work presents is produced by 
heating, and steeping in acid—a process which is thrice repeated; 
after this the object is rubbed with burnt borax, again dipped in 
acid, and then brushed over with ritha\ water. Finally, certain 

• Which is thus made: a gum is obtained from the kernel of a small fruit 
'Called haiTieh.; this is wotted and rubbed on a stone, then mixed with a little burnt 

Uoraz. 

t Ritha, the vernacular name for tho plant Sapindm taponaria^ the outer part 
of the pulpy fruit of which is well known for its detergent qualities, the name 
being merely a contraction of Sapo Indiem. . 
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parts of the design are polished by burnishing, and' the work ia 
completed. • 

A Lover op Art. 


LOVE AND FAME. 

(A SONNET.) 


I waked from the sleep of my life and beheld 
A starry region girt with golden fires 
A stranger crossed my path with face unveiled 
And a heart welling out with soft desires 
I read in her dark eyes and saddening smile 
And brow whose rosy tinge no art could match 
A record of sweet tlioughts, heart without guile 
An Angel sent my mortal course to watch 
I turned mine eyes and heard a murm’rous sound 
Like the breathings of the cool Autumnal air 
Strewing the leaves in eddied whirls all round 
Or morning breeze that sweeps thro’ gay parterre 
And rapt I stood for they both typified 
Love and Fame things for which I oft have sighed. 

• M. M. Datta. 


NOTES ON THE TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


T he noblest kind of courage is that which despising po¬ 
pular clamour upholds tlie cause of right and justice, and 
meets a charge of cowardice with pity for the accuser. Will 
the English Liberals be able to show the world an example of 
this rare kind of courage ? Will they be able to defy the 
Conservatives and those illiberal Liberals, who believe that the 
great mission of England is to bully the world, by immediately 
withdrawing the army from Afghanistan ? 

-:-oo-:- 

The situation in Europe continues to be as alarhiing as 
ever. The Emperor of Germany opens the Heichstag with a 
speech which begins with a solemn declaration of the most 
pacific intentions and ends with asking for a vote for increasing 
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the military strength of the Empire. “When these great 
“ personages,” says the Rovuo ties deux Mondes,* “ promise 
“ peace to the world, we are bound to believe them. It is true 
“that Prince Bisinark indulires in diatribes more or less violent 
“ against Franco and Russia ; but that is only a way of giving 
“ a'zest to his pacific declarations. At any rate, wo are per- 
“ mitted to watch the denouement of these pacific intentions.” 
The delicious irony with which France assails “peace- 
loving” Germany is unsurpassed. We have seen nothing of 
the kind in English literature except a few passages in Dr. 
Newman’s Apologia pro vita ma. Mr. Kingsley has received 
from this great master of the English language some admirable 
stocks of what Bengalis call mistijutd 

-> 00 -:- 

The world has produced several groat and good men 
whoso lot it was tb be persecuted in life ; but who have received 
almost divine honours after death. Tjord Northbrook is not dead ; 
but it was not until his official life in India was over that the 
Indiai\ people came to know what a good,ruler they had lost. 
Lord Northbrook is now doing a great service to India by his 
lectures, and we presume by his inflonce in the Cabinet, There 
can be no such thing as good government in India until the 
English people learn to take an interest in Indian affairs, and 
Lord Northbrook is teaching them to take such interest. Lord 
Noiihbrook is not one of those who cannot look at a rose with¬ 
out thinking of its thorns. He can see good qualities even in 
the despised Bengali. 

Fob its senseless attacks on Lord Northbrook on the Baroda 

Question, the Native press is now paying a severe penalty in 
» 

the shape of a partial loss of liberty. Baroda is to be congra¬ 
tulated on having got rid of a tyrant like Mulhar Rao and 
secured the services of one of the ablest and most upright of 
native statesmen. 

-:-oo-:- 

Dr. Hunter ably co-operating with Lord Northbrook 
in •making Indian questions attractive to Englishmen. In his 
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earlier lectures, he assumed the role of a special pleader for 
the Indian Government; but we don’t think he made out his 
case. There is the ugly fact of famines occurring at short 
intervals—a fact which casts a great blot on the fair picture 
drawn by Dr. Hunter, It is of no use talking of the material 
prosperity of Calcutta, Madras or Bombay when millions die of 
famine in Orissa, Rajputana, the Deccan and the North-West 
Provinces. Tried by the great test of the greatest good of the 
greatest number—^which after all is the only infallible tost in 
politics—the British Government in India must be said to have 
failed. The greatest blessing that the British Government has 
conferred on India is the diffusion of Western knowledge ; 
the greatest curse which it has inflicted on India is intem¬ 
perance. Its greatest failure is in dealing with epidemic 
diseases ; its greatest success has been in putting down organised 
crime like dacoity and thuggee. 

* Some of Dr. Hunter’s facts are questionable ; but ho has 
enunciated one groat truth. Tho state can do very little until 
the people learn prudential restraint. In a country whore every 
beggar must have his brat, whore marriage is regarded as a 
religious duty irrespective of tho circumstances of the couple, 
great and extensive poverty must exist. 

-:-oo-:- 

* Lord Ripon’s recovery has caused general rejoicing as His 
Excellency’s illness had called forth deep and general sympathy. 
What is tho reason ? As Viceroy, he has been unable to undo 
any of the worst measures of his predecessor, but people res¬ 
pect and even revere him as a good man. His simple, honest 
utterances have a charm which the most elaborate orations 
never had. The reason is, that he studies no theatrical effect 
and that whatever he says proceeds from his heart. 

-:-oo-:- 

The whole town talks of nothing but tho Moseley- 
Atul Scandal. Mr. Moseley earned great notoriety at Maldah 
in the embankment case ; but in his treatment of the Deputy 
Magistrate of Jungypore, ho has surpassed, himself. 
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wonder that Mr. Monro had thought fit to back Mr. Moseley. 
Wo are glad that the Lieutenant Governor, after a careful 
perusal of the papers submitted, has not concurred in the view 
taken by Mr. Monro. Mr. Moseley has been directed to 
apologise to the Deputy Magistrate. 

-:-oo-:- 

All India has been startled by the discovery of a con¬ 
spiracy at Kolapur for the overthrow of the British Govern¬ 
ment. Rambhut weighed the British raj in the balance and 
found it wanting. Of carnal weapons, he had nothing but 
six rusty swords; but his chief trust was in magical incanta¬ 
tions performed with the help of owls’ eyes, which were to 
have the effect of making himself and his followers invulner¬ 
able. The plot is far more ridiculous than the Irish plot of 
1848. Mr. Smith O’Brien had at least the consolation of 
making an isosceles triangle of himself in the cabbage garden, 
when pursued by the forces of Government; but to Rambhuf 
such consolation has been denied. Ills plot was overthrown 
before it could bo hatched. It would be a pity to hang such 
a patriot. The State ought to make some provision for him in 
an asylum like that of Dallunda where ho may be usefully 
employed in making good oil for his fellow-creatures, though 
cruel Fate has grudged him the loftier duty of giving them a 
good government. To bo serious, one result of this plot Will 
be that the Tories will congratulate themselves on their own 
wisdom in passing the Arms’ Act and the Vernacular Press 
Act,*and the prospect of getting these Acts repealed will be 
as uncertain as ever. 

• -:-oo-:- 

The greatest novelist of our time, and as some will 
^ hold of the century, George Eliot, died suddenly bn the 22nd 
December last. She was in her usual health till the evening 
of tho 19th idem, when she was seized by a sudden chill. 
“ Next day, Dr. Anderson was called in, and foresaw imme¬ 
diately that the attack must terminate fatally. The death of 
Mr. G. II. Lewes a year ago was a severe blow to her. But 
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it waa thought she had recovered from tlie shock, and her recent ^ 
marriage with Mr. Cross, an old friend, promised to bo the 
beginning of a new life.” 


THE LITERARY CHARLEMAGNE. 


“ ]V/rLIVES to see” is an old saying the truth of which 
never came home to our minds so forcibly as it is doing 
at the present moment. Wo have indeed soon many strange 
and remarkable things in our time—things so strange and 
remarkable that the generation that has seen them may well 
consider itself ten times more prodigious than 50 preceding 
generations taken together. Wo have seen quite an ideal 
statesmanship in the Orissa famine of 18()6; wo have seen 
politicalism in excelsis in the Imperial Assemblage; wo have 
seen financiering in extremis in Sir John Strachoy’s poetical 
surplus. The experience of three such splendid superlatives 
would make the biography of any generation voluminous and 
vast. We, the members of the present generation, lay exclu¬ 
sive claim to this experience ; for wo are quite sure that such 
experience was not the privilege of any generation that has 
passed away and will not fall to the lot of any generation that 
may yet come into existence inorder to eat, drink and be merry. 
Squeamish critics will probably consider this an exaggerated 
statement of our own case inasmuch as the two sots of genera¬ 
tions with which wo comparePourselvcs are not present to file 
possible cross-pleas in their own behalf. We do not fully 
admit the force of such an objection. The- generations that 
have passed away have said all that they had to say in history 
and chronicle, and history and chronicle do not disclose any 
such experience as the living generation has gained. And if 
the saiS generations ever rise from their graves, as the scrip¬ 
tures of certain fanciful peoples say that they will, it will bo 
solely for the purpose of being admitted into high heaven or 
consigned to deepest hell. As to the generations that have 
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yet to be born, it is certain that, if they be born at all, • they 
will be born of us the members of the present generation, 
and their bump of veneration, which in the natural course of 
development will go on increasing, will prevent them from 
opposing the claims of their respected and respectable ancestors. 
But though safe against the Past and the Future, we cannot 
help fearing the Present. Living man is a very inconvenient 
reality. He has a tongue which may scatter foul abuse; he 
has a hand which may flin^ ponderous blows. We therefore 
think it prudent to humour squeamish critics and concede for 
the sake of personal safet}’' tliat our superlative experience may 
be rivalled by future generations of men and that the world 
may witness another edition of Chapman, Bcadon, Disraeli, 
Lytton and Straclioy. But thus far and no farther,” no, not 
oven if fifty Canuts wore to appear before us with admonishing 
faces. Canuts could not command the waves of the sea. But 
what does that matter? It may bo impracticable to command 
the sea. But it is not, wo say, impracticable to command 
futurity. And wo boldly assert that no future generation of 
man shall witness a phenomenon more strange or singular than 
the Roman Akshara movement. The final aim of this move¬ 
ment is to destroy all alphabetical variety in the world by 
writing all languages in the Roman character. But this, we 
cannot help observing, is a most preposterous aim. Destroy 
variety —the very thought, wo say, is madness. One might as 
well think of destroying the many varieties of elemenhiry 
substances in the world and replace them by a single elemen¬ 
tary body. One might as well think of having a whole planet 
made only of gold or iron or copper or mercury. Destroy 
variety —ah, but variety is the whole meaning of Creation—the 
inmost import of created or phenomenal existence. Without 
variety means unbroken unity. Ego and non-Ego fused and 
blended, want of consciousness, existence undefined and un- 
definable. Destroy variety —well, docs not that mean destroying 
botany, zoology, history, geography, all things, all existences ? 
Destroy variety —^but variety is a necessary condition of earthly 
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existence; it is, in fact, the inmost moaning and inexplicable 
cause of the human idea of existence. And is one man ex¬ 
actly like all other men ?• And is one nation exactly like all 
other nations ? No- 

** No compound of this earthly ball 
Is like another all in all.” 

C«an one alphabet then serve for all men and all nations ? 

, It could, if all men formed one man and all nations one 
nation. And what is an alphabet ? Why, an alphabet means 
the marks or symbols by which vocal power is expressed. But 
have all men and all nations equal vocal power ? No more 
than they have equal fighting power, or eating power, or 
drinking power, or acting power, or thinking power, or quarrel¬ 
ing power. How then can one alphabet express their varying 
vocal powers ? By the help of diacritical marks—say the 
supporters of the new Imperial idea. But a diacritical mark 
will not, certainly, cure defects in a man’s vocal organism. 
A supporter of the now Imperial idea might reply that a letter 
will not cure them cither. Quito true. And that is just why 
we say that it is perfectly useless and unnecessary to levy an 
army of letters with a formidable reserve of diacritical marks. 
A diacritical mark will not cprtainly give the organic power of 
uttering a particular sound to one who has it not; whilst to tho 
man who has that power, it will bo perfectly useless. 

But, furthermore, tho supporters of tho new Imperial idea 
argue that the adoption of the Roman alphabet would save a 
man the trouble of learning many difterent alphabets. This, we 
say, is a view which ought to bo examined in a practical spirit. 
In the first place, if a man can undergo the labour of learning 
many languages, the labour of learning many alphabets will 
count for nothing in his estimation. Secondly, how many are 
they in number who learn more than one language or feel tho 
necessity of doing so? Thirdly, so far as tho pqople of India 
are concerned, there is no necessity for the adoption of the 
Roman Alphabet. The principal Indian languages—Bengali, 
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Hindi, Marhaiii, Ac.—are written in alphabets possessing more 
or less resemblance in form with the Sanscrit alphabet. And 
the labour of mastering the small differences existing between 
them would be, wo are quite sure, considerably less than the 
labour of mastering the Roman alphabet with its formidable 
magazine of diacritical marks. 

But if the world and India in particular do not require the 
Roman Ahshara system, what is the reason that Mr. Browne 
is so earnest about its adoption ? One reason is that, like 
his great namesake, ho wants to have One in the place of Many. 
The philosopher Brown, as the reader knows, endeavoured to 
explain all mental phenomena by the single principle of 
suggestion. But the fate of the philosopher ought to serve as a 
warning for his living namesake. There is however a grander 
reason still. The groat Charlemagne endeavoured to resuscitate 
the Roman empire, but failed. Mr. Browne intends to resus¬ 
citate the Roman Empire by univcrsalising the Roman alphabet. 
This endeavour will fail as surely as did that of the great 
soldier-king. But Mr. Browne will earn something in the 
bargain. People will call him The Liteuart Charlemagne. 
And it is no small satisfaction to bo called Charlemagne even 
in jest. But jest apart, Mr. Browne is a literary Charlemagne 
with a splendid Court about him. It is a pity, however, that 
though Charlemagne is remembered as an unsuccessful renovator 
of the idea of the Empire, none cares to know the names of hi» 
courtiers with the single exception of Alcuin I 

B. N. 0. 

THE PHOTOPIIONE. 

rpHE WORLD cannot keep pace with the scientific surprise of this 
A age. Before sufficient time has elapsed to make one startling 
invention familiar, another equally astonishing is already the subject 
of lectures and newspaper articles. Before the telephone, the 
microphone, and the phonograph have found their way into^ common 
use, a still more extraordinaiy instrument is announced,—one of 
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which the results arc as unexpected by the scientific as they are 
incredible to the ordinary mind. We hear of conversation being 
carried on by means of a trembling beam of light, and incredulity 
reaches its climax when it is whispered that the Photophone may 
enable us to hear the rise and^fall of those gigantic storms that are 
constantly swooping over the sun’s surface. Is it possible that the 
revelations of modern science—condemned as materialistic and 
prosaic—can thus outstrip the wildest flights of the imagination ? 

The Photophone is the latest development of Professor Graham 
BolFs ingenuity, and for its scientific novelty,-if not for its practical 
utility, well deserves a brief description. One of the elementary 
bodies, named selenium, and allied to sulphur, is known to undergo 
certain changes in its molecular structure when light falls upon it. 
These changes cause the very high resistance it offers to the passage 
of an electric current to vary slightly, and this curious effect, hither¬ 
to believed to be unique, has lately been the subject of investigation 
by various English physicists. It occurred to several that this 
substance might be employed as a sort of telephone, a beam of light 
being used to replace the conducting wires of the usual forms of 
these instruments. Professor Graham Bell, the discoverer of the 
telephone, to whom amongst others, this idea occurred, has had the 
good-fortune to throw that thought into practical shape. 

A mirror, from which is reflected a powerful beam of light, 
may be caused to vibrate by means of the voice. These vibrations 
toss the beam of light slightly to and fro, and this vibrating beam 
fjflls upon a selenium receiver, through which an electric current 
is passing, thereby creating slight variations in the resistances the 
current encounters. . These tiny variations in electric resistance can 
be detected and rendered audible by that wonderfully sensitive little 
instrument, the Bell telephone. This was the conception which led 
Professor Bell to announce, in a lecture delivered before the Royal 
Institution so long ago as 1878, the “ possibility of hearing a shadow 
fall upon a piece of selenium.” Within the last few months, he 
has succeeded in putting this into practical execution. 

Tn the articulating photoplione, a beam of light, derived either 
from an artificial source or from the Sun, is thrown by a mirror 
on to the transmitter, which is a small disc of silvered glass, with 
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a tube and mouthpiece attached. * The beam of light reflected from 
the transmitter is focussed as nearly as possible upon the distant 
receiver. When, therefore, words are spoken into the mouth-piece, 
the disc becomes agitated, alters lightly in sjiiape, and, therefore, 
in its focal length, and thus affects the receiving-station, by throw¬ 
ing upon it a greater or less amount of light, according as the beam 
is in or o\;it of focus. If absolutely accurate adjustment were 
possible, and all disturbing elements could be eliminated, the vary¬ 
ing amount of illumination received at the distant end would wholly 
depend upon the variations in sound at the transmitting efnd, and an ' 
exact reproduction of the original sounds would be obtained. This 
we cannot expect yet but the. results already obtained lead one to 
hope that in time even this may be achieved. 

The receiver of the photoplione, as at present arranged, con¬ 
sists of a large concave mirror, which reflects and focusses the 
light upon a selenium cell; this is connected with a battery, and a 
couple of ordinary telephones are included in the circuit. The 
selenium cell is very ingeniously adapted by Professor Bell to its 
purpose. It consists of alternate discs of brass and mica the edges 
of which are coated with selenium, pared to make it as thin as 
possible, whilst yet exposing a sufficiently large surface to the 
action of the light. Any increase of light, falling upon this 
selenium cell, lessens its electric resistance ; hence the vibrations of 
the mirror (caused by the words spoken into the mouthpiece by„the 
transmitter), altering somewhat the amount of light received upon 
the cell, reproduce themselves audibly, by means of the greater or 
less amount of electricity thereby transmitted through the telephone. 
Both transmitter and receiver must, of course, be so supported as to 
be free to move, according to the direction in which the beam has 
to bo sent or received. 

There are many difficulties in the practical working of this 
little instrument, but though entirely satisfactory results have not 
yet been obtained, the principle is beyond dispute that sound and 
light can act upon one another in the manner described. Articulate 
, speech has been transmitted by means of the telephone to a distance 
of some 230 yards, the voice being heard sometimes almost as loudly 
as in talking through an ordinary telephone, though the sound 
varies in intensity in an unaccountable manner. 
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Professor Bell has arrived at many iifteresting results while 
experimenting upon this instrumenU He has found that curious 
molecular changes take place not only in selenium, but also in thin 
surfaces of almost any substance; so that they respond,'by audible 
vibrations, to the action of an intermittent beam of light. There is 
a great difference, however, in the sensitiveness of the different 
substances; vulcanite is one of the best, carbon is very good, but 
water is absolutely irresponsive, and glass, unsilvered, is also bad. 
Upon this discovery, Professor Bell has constructed a simple form of 
photophone for transmitting musical tones. 

A beam of light is thrown upon a mirror, and focussed by a 
lens as before; at the focus is a disc, perforated round its cir¬ 
cumference with numerous holes. From this disc, which can be 
rotated so that the beam passes through a varying number of holes, 
according to tlie speed of rotation, the light passes on to a receiving 
disc of ebonite, from whence the sounds are conveyed by a tube 
to tlic listener. That these musical sounds—which are much louder 
than the spoken words—are really due to the action of light or radi¬ 
ant energy of some form, may be easily proved, for when the beam 
is interrupted by means of a disc of some opaque body, though the. 
perforated disc is still rotating, nothing is heard at the receiver. No 
wires are needed as conductors between the transmitter and the re¬ 
ceiver ; the beam of light forms the only necessary connection, and 
this beam of light, with the simple apparatus described, has been the 
means of conveying distinct musical sounds to a distance of more 
than a mile. Not that even this distance is a necessary limit, for 
there is no reason why the sound should not be carried as far as the 
light can be thrown. We have here, in fact, a musical heliostat. 

The real cause of the molecular chaitges accompanying this action 
of an intermittent beam of light upon different substances is not yet 
certain. It appears probable, however, that the varying electric resis- 
tanccs of soleiiium are directly due to light; whilst, as with the radi¬ 
ometer, radiant heat is probably the real source of those molecular 
changes which produce the audible vibrations of vulcanite and other 
bodies. Whether, however, it be heat or light which is the original 
source of these vibrations, the wonder is equally great; for if it be 
heat, the molecules composing the substance must be cooled and 
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heated with sufficient rdpidity to respond to vibrations, of which there 
may be many hundreds in a second. Science is every day showing* 
us that we are only beginning to discern the subtler potencies of 
matter and energy, and we find that the goal of today becoinea 
the starting-point ©f to-morro.w, and that a barrier is sooner 
reached, than it becomes a gateway to new and wider views of 
truth.— Spectator. 

yOUNQ BENGAL. AT HOME. 

((jontemporary Review.) 

D r. G, BirdwooI-) lately informed us of the attempt now being 
made in AVestern India to enlist the aid of poetry and religion 
in fighting lh(i battle of tlie handicraftsman against macihinery. 
A vain battle! The commercial spirit is too firmly implanted in our 
modern civilization to adniit of sclf-dcuial in favor of the hand¬ 
workers. We will all buy in the cheapest accessible market, whether 
we live in India or in England. It is a battle fought out to the 
bitter end in a country of old traditions and old customs, like India. 
.There men’s lives are stereotyped. Generations of workers have 
used the same tools, worked with the same materials, carried out the 
same designs, for centuries. To change, therefore, is more diflicult 
with them than with us, just as it is more difficult with us than with 
the Americans. 

A manufacturer from India was going through the workshops 
of Sheffield lately. He saw machinery there for rolling out sheets 
of copper. “ That is exactly what we want,” said lie, “ for our 
brass manufactories. If we can get machinery to roll out the sheets 
of brass, it will save a vcry«jarge amount of manual labor.” And 
so it would. But this manual labor is what gives the metal work of 
• India its value. Turn out the vases and salvers, the cups, flagons 
and ornaments, by machinery, and you may have a thousand, all of 
thd same mould, mathematically perfect, and yet not one of them a 
work of art. They will be cheaper, and, being cheaper, they will 
be purchased, but their artistic value is altogether lost. 

It was this cunning of the fingers, her deftness in metal work, 
embroidery, shawls, ornamentation, muslins, carvings, and gildings, 
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that gave India so high a reputation in the olden time; and with this 
reputation came \\^alth. She lives now on her former renown. 

The wealth of India was due, in a very great degree, to the 
habitual frugality of the inhabitants. 'This frugality became a habit 
with them. Strict economy in their houses was the rule. Extrava¬ 
gance and waste were shunned as sins. Where custom and duty are 
convertible terms, as in India, the father has a great hold on the 
minds of his children. A new word, a new saying, any new thing, 
was as abomination in the olden time. 

But the simple domestic habits of the olden times arc now 
giving place to luxury dnd extravagance. So many innovations have 
been made in the lives and habits of the people by their contact 
with Europeans that to remain exactly as they were, has become an 
impossibility. Nor is this influence confined to the large towns and 
to the chief seats of the Presidencies and of the ruling powers. 
Young men, anxious to be well i^ducated, forsake their Native 
villages for years in order to study at some central station. ‘ They 
return full of new ideas, with a profound contempt for the simpli¬ 
city of their forefathers, anxious to introduce extravagance and 
luxury. There was always a good deal devoted to charity and 
r’cligious observances in the old Hindu life, but our modern gallant 
sneers at all that. He has studied political and social economy. 
He knows that • indiscriminate alms-giving is injurious, and he 
would put a stop to it. Feeding the poor, digging wells, construct¬ 
ing bathing-places at sacred spots, and erecting shriucs, were the 
forms which charity took in the olden lime. The youthful student 
of the Government College would substitute a stylish equipage for 
the modest palanquin of his father and grandfather, and he has no 
siipeidluous cash to bestow on the religious follies of his forefathers. 
With his fathers the choice lay between the palanquin and the 
covered car or ruth^ drawn by bullocks. Our young gallant must 
have a buggy and a high-stepping Arab or Australian to draw it. 

If the extravagance of the young men ended hero, there would 
be but little cause for severe censure; but it does not. The 
garden-houses of the wealthier families lie usually outside the 
towns, and are little exposed to the observation of the townspeople. 
In these luxury and extravagance are carried to pernicious lengths. 
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Too often vice is super-added, and health and morality are equally 
outraged. 

The immoderate use of ardent spirits has unfortunately become 
one of the crying abuses of. our time amongst the youthful scions 
of the wealthier Hindu families. I shudder at the havoc which 
this baneful indulgence has caused in Native society,” says a judi¬ 
cious Native reformer in Calcutta. ‘‘ How many ancient and res¬ 
pectable families have thereby been made c hildless ; how much has 
it increased the number of widows and orphans; and how many 
promises of a brilliant and successful career in our youth have been 
blighted by it, just when early manhood was dawning forth ! Once 
under its influence” (that is, the influence of alcohol), he continues, 
*‘and the youths pay no regard to the exhort.atioiis of those by 
whom they are beloved; their friends and elders are neglected or 
despised, nor will they take warning from glaring examples of men 
wrecked in health and fortune.” 

As the growing boy in England thinks it is manly to sport 
a cigar or pipe, so the educated youth of India thinks it is manly 
and fashionable to indulge in beef and braiidy—abominations to 
his parents. His education at the Government College has under¬ 
mined the foundations of his faith. He cannpt, in fact, learn 
geography without doubting its truth, and before he has gone 
through the circle of his studies he has sh aken off the belief of his 
fathers like a garment unsuited to the climate in which’ it is 
worn.” 

I was visiting in the house of a Maharajah in Sobha Bazaar, 
Calcutta, during the festivities of Durga Pujah. Durga, the god¬ 
dess, is supposed to come as the slayer of sin, bringing with her 
Lakshmi (wealth), and Saraswati (learning), and Genesh (happiness 
and welfare), in her train. ‘ It is the greatest festival of the Hindu 
year, and families vie with each other in their display on such 
occasions. 

The son of the Maharajah conducted me towards the shrine 
of the many-armed goddess of wisdom. We ascended three steps 
from the level of the court-yard in which the festivities were being 
held. ‘‘ Here we will stop” said the young man, “they would not 
like you to ascend higher. I hey would consider it wrong/' 
said I, in reply; “and have you no feelings on the 
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subject? Do you not sympathize with their convictions?” **Cer¬ 
tainly not,” was t^e rearly answer. ‘‘ I do not believe in anything 
of the kind, 1 have left all that nonsense far behind me,” 

Unfortunately, in leaving the superstitions of their forefathers 
behind them, too many of the race of Young Bengal leave all 
morality and restraint behind them as well and will not be tram¬ 
melled by any of the old-fashioned rules of propriety. Unfortu¬ 
nately, also, the legislation of British India conduces to encourage 
the rage for alcohol, and with that is associated a whole crowd of 
vices. The financial authorities are too easily tempted by the 
prospect of increased revenue, and thus facilitate as much as pos¬ 
sible the introduction of alcohol into the houses of the people. 
The general introduction of the out-still system has caused a con¬ 
siderable increase in the consumption of liquor, and, with that 
increase, drunkenness. Mr. Barlow, the Commissioner of Bhau- 
gulporc, has called ihc attention of Government to the subject in 
his annual report. lie considers that this reversion to the out-still 
system is having injurious moral effects upon the people, particular¬ 
ly tending to the spread and increase of drunkenness. 

The excise revenue of one and-a-half year amounted to more than 
nine and a-half lacs showing an increase of more tlian two lacs, or 
27 per cent, above the average of the past live years, and nearly 
a lac or 11 per cent, above the receipts from this source in 1878-79. 

These facts prove unmistakably that j\lr. Barlow is right. And 
yet, with all this shaking off of old habits and old creeds, there is 
a fund of credulity and superstition in Young Bengal that pours 
forth in a thousand odd Avays. Babii Keshub Chundcr Sen has 
endeavoured to attract this wasted cnci*gy towards a purer faith and 
higher ideal of life, with some little success. If the youth of 
Bengal would but put themselves under the Babu’s teaching, great 
benefit would arise to them and to their country. May, if all Hin- 
dusim, with its teeming millions, would listen to the practical 
teaching, the mysticism, and the transcendental Orientalism of the 
New Dispensation, it would be well for India, for assuredly the 
old faith cannot long survive. It cannot well exist with railways, 
electric telegraphs, Peninsular and Oriental steamers, and the electric 
light. Nor will the Christianity of England and Scotland, u 
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Christianity in pantaloons, suffice for India. It must be more 
cosmopolitan and less formulated. 

The spirit of credulity and superstition, still prevalent amongst 
the educated classes in India, disports itself sometimes in spiritualism, 
but more frequently in divination. One of the most popular Native 
books is “Kashife Asrare Khwab^” or “The Discloser of the 
Mysteries of Dreams,” a work which, though of Mahomedan origin, 
and originally written in Urdu, is now extensively read all over 
India, and, by none more diligently than by Young Bengal. It 
teaches us that the dreams of the early night are not to be expected 
to be fulfilled immediately, but those of the early morning are likely 
to be much sooner realized. A few examples of the kind of phi¬ 
losophy taught by the “Kashife Asrare Khwab” may be interesting 
to English readers. So far as I know, the work has never been 
translated into English. 

No dream ought to be told before the rising of the sun, or 
after sunset, or on a cloudy stormy day. Tlie author of “ The 
Discloser of the Mysteries of Dreams” seeing to have taken an 
inveterate dislike to noisy chattering and disobedient boys, “ In 
the presence of such,” says he, “ tell no dreams at all, for nothing 
good can come of them.” If it begins with Alif (A), then may a 
liorsc or a mule be obtained, or safety from danger. To dream of 
a fig is a sign of getting payment of money due, or of great emolu¬ 
ment or profit. There are certain dates on which dreams arc for¬ 
tunate and likely to come true. There arc others on which all 
this is reversed. Nobody ever heard of* a dream that was dreamt 
on the 13th, 20th, 21st, 28fli, or 29th, of the month coming true; 
whilst those dreamt on the Otli, 7th, Sth, 9tli, 10th, 15tli, 18th, 
19th, 22nd, 27th, and 30th, are considered almost certain to fore¬ 
shadow the- future one way or the other. The dream that the sky 
is covered with clouds is a forerunner of great calamity. If a 
journey is to be undertaken, it Avill be a miserable and unfortunate 
journey. To dream of a gold moliiir, a coin worth 32s., is a most 
fortunate circumstance portending the birth of a son, or some other 
felicity. To dream of the takibg off of a ring from the finger is 
an unfortunate circumstance,-plainly prognosticating a wife’s unfaith-, 
fulness. On the other hand, to dream of putting on a ring is a sure 
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foreruner of success in life, profit or prosperity. He who dreams of 
sucking sugarcane^ will certainly become a great orator or poet. 
He will be persuasive in speech, prosperous and rich. To see one’s 
self killed by another in a dream is a sign of health and happiness 
and long life, Ii he dreams of flour and the eating thereof, it may 
be a good or a bad sign, for the dreamer, according to the attendant 
circujnstances. If it is dry flour it betokens evil fortune, misery, 
calamity, or mishaps j if cooked flour, or wet, tlicii the dream 
portends good fortune, happiness, or prosperity. To dream of the 
deceased king is a sure prelude to misery and misfortune, poverty 
and ruin, 

. Such is a sample of the divination nn which Young Bengal 
delights, a sample of the nonsense which has taken tlie place of the 
religion of his forefathers. Portents and lucky and unlucky omens 
enter largely into his life, alas! and are the causes of much un¬ 
happiness. It requires a strong mind to shako off the effects of 
belief in these things, when they have been instilled from infancy. 
Young Bengal pretends to despise them in public, but in private 
they have a powerful influence over him. 

The sons of the Native gentry of Bengal are naturally anxious 
to imitate the habits and customs of the ruling classes; but they 
forget that it is possible to imitate the follies and vices and to neg¬ 
lect the nobler lessons. Scions of even noble houses in England do 
not disdain to enter the merchants’ counting-houses, the banks, or 
tea or coffee plantations. A minority of them get appointments 
under Government. But Young'Bengal seems to think that Gov¬ 
ernment employment is the only fitting occupation for a gentleman. 
Sometimes, too, the fathers are in fault. They would, in some 
instances, rather see their sons sink into idleness within the walls of 
the Zenana than earn an honest living in the fields or in a workshop. 
Independence is little prized in comparison with ease and comfort. 

(Yo he continued^ 


AMUSING. 

A SPREAD-EAGLE orator, at a •political meeting the other 
night, said, “ If he had the wings of a bird he would fly to 
every village and hamlet in the broad land, and carry the glad tidtpgs 
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of victory which he was so sure of." A naught;^ boy in the crowd 
sang out, “ You*d be shot Tfor a goose before you had died a mile.” 

“ What is the worst thing about riches asked the Sunday- 
aphool superintendent. And the new boy said, “ Their scarcity.” 

A WIT being asked, on the failure of a certain bank, Were 
you not upset?” replied, “ No ; I only lost my balance.” 

“What is the first thing to be done in case of fire?” asked 
Professor * Stearns. “Sue the insurance company,” promptly an¬ 
swered the boy at the foot of the class, whose father had been 
burned out twice^ 

Gaining a Loss.—Whittaker is one of the richest men in Ohio, 
and has made his money "by driving sharp bargains. Ilis hired man 
was one day going along with a load of hay, when he overturned 
it upon a cow. The poor thing was smothered to death before they 
could get her out. Her owner, Jones, called upon Whittaker the 
next day and demanded payment for the loss of his cow. “ Cer¬ 
tainly,” said Whittaker, “whatdo you think she was worth?” Well, 
about 10'dollars,” said Jones. “How much did you get for the 
hide and tallow?” “ Ten dollars and a half, sir,” “ Oh, well then, 
you owe me just 50 cents,” Jones was mystified, and Whittaker 
very fierce in his demand; and before Jones could get the thing 
straight in his mind, he forked over the money. 

Pkoop op a, Y. Z.—A gentleman travelling. in a railway 
carriage was endeavouring, with considerable earnestness, to impress 
some arguments upon a fellow passenger who was seated opposite 

• t 

to him, and who appeared rather dull of comprehension. At length, 
being slightly irritated, J^e exclaimed in a louder tone, “ Why, sir, 
it^s as plain as A B C! “ That may be,” quietly replied the other, 

“butlamDEF!” 

The reasons that are given for the present State of Ireland are 
eo'metipi<^3 very curious.. Dr. Begg and Dr. Wylie, two Scottish 
divines of some eminence in their own country, have been delivering 
themselves on tho subject. The first says it is because Ireland is a 
Babbath-breaking country; the second accuses the Jesuits of being 
at the bottom of the land agitation. To the same fruitful cause he 
also ascribes the Cdmean war, the Franco-German war. the Mexican 
expedition, “ There was a strong suspicion,” he adds, “ that they 
had also to do with the Indian Mutiny ?” 
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GOSSIP ABOUT PHILOSOPHY. 
Bt MdTTI LaIiL SlKGB. 

IV. 


I T IS a well known fact that the substance of our bodies is 
constantly changing, and that so rapidly that in seven 
years they say every particle, of them is different from what it 
was seven years before. Yet this does not interfere with our 
sense of identity. Gopad Chunder is ^opal Chnndor still, the 
same as he was fourteen years ago, although twice in that tinde 
every atom of his frame has been replaced by new matter; 
May wo not learn from this the folly of trying to keep things 
always as they have been, the folly of being opposed to. change, 
when we ouraelves arc changing every minuto? Every organ 
of the brain .amongst the I'est is changing, every portion of the 
' body is undorgofng constant waste and renewal, yet the con¬ 
sciousness of continued identity remains the same. 

Personality or individuality identifies all our thoughts and 
ideas with a certain frame. Similitude or sameness of impression 
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i|^C69Qted constantly by memo^ ; and memory is a recur- 

ience, of ipipfeesions. Thus personality, similitnde and memory 

are ail leading os up to the same point that the I is continued, 

'.preserved intact, through all changes of the body. An American 

story tells us of a gentleman . who lost a leg, and then an arm, 

yet he remained William B. Carruthers through it all, and 

was still devotedly attached to Aurelia M. Brothhers. He did 

not doubt his own identity for ah instant, although nearly threo 

fourths of him were gone. 

* ‘ 

Memory, a rocurronco of impressions, leads to habit, and 
this habit is a powerfnl apronfc in modifying our ideas. I think 
therefore I am,” as the French philosopher said, is a conclusion 
from the conscious sense, and the sense of personality. In 
cases of doubt or divided consciousness, there must be defect of 
memory. This sometimes arises from disease. 

It would be difficult to identify one’s self in another form 
bodily or mental, even with the help of memory. We find a 
difficulty in identifying ourselves with our condition as children, 
when the body was so much smaller than at present. Nay even 
in a calm moment wo can hardly identify ourselves as the 
victims of passion, led to do unwise or unseemly actions by 
some sudden emotion which no longer influences, us. Love or 
hate, or obstinacy, sympathy, pity or revenge may lead to do 
things of which reason complains subsequently, and we find a 
difficulty in realizing ourselves as the victims of these transient 
but enthralling emotions. 

Some will shrink from interrogating themselves on these 
subjects or diving into their own inner consciousness to find an 
^ answer to such questions, as philosophy suggests, but this is 
^owise. We must examine nature as a whole, if we would 
discover the fundamental .principles of that wonderful frame of 
nature without us or that as wonderful microcom within—that 
little world hid from men’s sight, but which is as surely subject 
to. the laws of nature, as the sun, moon and stars. 
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It is only when studying without prejudice that we learn 
to feel that knowledge is power, and poetry and mental delight. 
Then only do wo pass out of narrow prejudices and conven¬ 
tionalities, and learn the full dignity of manhood, as we advance 
ever surely onwards on the path of intelligence and reason. 

The renewal of the matter of the brain is of course a 
gradual process, and the new material naturally takes the char¬ 
acter of that to which it joins company, in the same way as 
in any other vital organ. Thus the action of the brain, our 
thoughts, feelings, affections, passions, remain the same, although 
the substance of the brain has been renewed. The new material 
evolves wisdom or folly, health, vigor or disease, as tho case 
may be. Each organ of the body evolves that physical condi¬ 
tion which is tho basis of its constitution, just as every portion 
of the brain evolves its own spirit-condition—faculties blending 
as colours blend, and changing with the change of tho whple— 
or blending as sounds blend, in harmony or discord. 

Each sense faculty is adapted to receive the peculiar influ¬ 
ence or impression to which it relates, and knowledge flows in 
through all if wo only open them to receive it, butit is quite 
possible for us to close them by prejudice, by habit, by long 
continued practice, so that no new ideas may gain admittance. 
Then all is sealed up. We are living mummies, antiquated 
living fossils, with tho prejudices and feelings, the narrowness- 
and bigotry of the past, engraven on our intellect—^progress 
of all kinds quite excluded. 

People are often restrained from casting off old errors 
because they have nothing ready to put in their place, no cut 
and dried system prepared. But there is an evil effect on 
tho mind* produced by harbouring and cherishing, through 
timidity or indolence, what we suspect is untrue. The mere 
exclusion of the truth, by presence of the error, is a prodigious 
evil, but far greater is the misfortune induced, the deterioration 
of all the powers, from tho lowest faculties of perception up to 
the highest principles of conscience. This ensues from tarn- 
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pering with onr nature—otir best nature, our conscious rever¬ 
ence for truth and honesty. No one can esteem himself, who 
is daily living out a Ue, conscious of doubt or disbelief of that 
which he daily pretends to believe. All our higher fepulties 
go down at once before such masquerading as this. It saps 

the foundation of all that is noblest and best in us. 

■ ^ 

And Vfhvii a noble feeling it is, that which grows up and 
pervades ns when we have fairly returned to our obedience to 
nature. What a healthful glow animates the faculties 1 what 
serenity settles upon the temper I One seems to have a new 
set of nerves when one has planted one’s foot on the broad 
common of Nature, and clear daylight and bracing breezes 
aro around us—no more pit-falls and rolling vapours of doubt 
and gloom and uncertainty—no more false raptures and agonies, 
the outcome of selfish hopes and fears—but sober certainty 
instead, certainty of reliance on the immutability of Nature’s 
laws, and the lofty liberty found in obeying them. 

We are all still, and mank ind must long continue to be, 
injured and impaired in power and in peace by the operation 
of past ignorance, which has mournfully impaired the conditions 
of human life. But emancipation is possible, and it is precious 
beyond all estimate of treasure. Ignorant as wo yet aro of 
much, hardly able to catch a glimpse of the workings of Nature, 
or to form a true conception of the existence of Law, yet the 
freedom from tyrann y and bondage which the mind feels, when 
it resolves to cast off all prejudice, every thing that is false and 
untrue,' and to rely upon the truth,alone, is inexpressibly grate¬ 
ful. It is an emancipation from the worst of tyrannies, the 
t thraldom of the intellect. 

. And yet our condition at best is merely that of infant- 
waking upon a new world of experience. The privilege of 
freedom is beyond all price notwithstanding. It animates the 
intellect, renovates the conscience, elevates and refines the 
moral conceptions and conduct, and lifts us up out of the con^ 
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dition of passionate and fretful children into *the full maturity 
of serene intellectual enjoyment. 

Shall wo be content to receive all the benefits of life, de¬ 
lighting in the free development and beauty of nature around 
us, whilst we ourselves remain hidden as it ]vere behind a mask, 
standing there a conscious criminal in the midst? for to dis¬ 
guise or to deny what we feel and know to be true, what is it 
but to live in a lie to bo ourselves in fact a living lie? brave- 
towards the good, the true, and the right, but cowards towards 
men. But there are many people ; good, respectable, some¬ 
times pious people, who have no faith in knowledge; in that 
faith of faiths, that rest for hope, that solace for grief: they 
have no faith in what so truly contributes to peace of mind, 
to true wisdom and every kind of good work. Such people 
talk of dangerous truths, as if all the danger did not come frqm 
the opposition of ignorance and error; as if any one truth 
could be opposed to any other truth, or to any system or faith 
founded on truth. 

To appear respectable in the eyes of the world how many 
thousands are there, in all countries, who conform to many 
outward ceremonies, and go through ritual observances, not 
because they believe in their efficacy or in the faith that enjoins 
them, but solely to stand on a good footing with their neighbors 
and friends I Unworthy compromise, base tampering with truth I 
If all would be truthful and sincere from how much of debasing 
cant and hypocrisy we should be saved! and such candour and 
truthfulness would soon put an end to all religious and social 
persecution. People desire this or that to bo true, irrespective 
of whak is, but no wise person will desire one thing to be time 
and another to be false. He will enquire dispassionately. He 
will not wish nature to stand still for his special gratification. 
Whenever he is in error he will bo thankful for correction, 
and receive the news as gladly as if he had discovered a new 
planet. 
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THE THREE GHOST-SEERS. 

By J. Duhan Ph. D. 

S hakespeare, Goethe and Byron have each presented us 
with a picture of a ghost-seer. • Hamlet, Paust, and 
Manfred. All three characters are pervaded by a mysterious 
and overwhelming anxiety relative to the invisible world. In 
all of them the poet probably puts into the mouth of his ima¬ 
ginary hero, a considerable portion of his own heart-longings 
after something beyond, and above himself. The opening scenes 
of Manfred bring forcibly before us the introduction to the 
scholarly Faust. Much of the reasoning in Manfred also brings 
us very near to the argument pursued in Hamlet, and it was 
probably this sympathy in thought which caused Byron to take 
as his text the words of Hamlet ‘‘ There are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than arc dreamt of in your 
philosophy.” 

In all three of these great works, shines out the invincible 
consciousness of immortality, the hope, the fear, the doubt of 
that which lies beyond mortal knowledge. In all three we have 
the same impulse of the soul, to link itself with spiritual afK- 
nities, and we have the inward communings that bewilder 
and torment, laid bare in each case by a master hand. 

The three heroes are essentially distinct, and in many cases 
contrasted ; yet there are many points of similarity between 
the utterances of each, leading up to the one grand idea, and 
that idea is, the desire of the caged soul to find a higher level, 
the innate and intuitive recognition of that invisible world by 
which all throe believed themselves to be surrounded. 

. In those three characters, Hamlet, Faust and Manfred, we 
have depicted the three stages of life, youth, manhood, and 
age. Hamlet, the youngest and the most unlike the other two, 
has the fewest years to look back upon, and those years were 
neither blackened by crime, nor burdened with the weight of 
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wearisome study. There is no remorse gnawing at his heart 
for his own sins, but the sins of others have cast a blight up 9 ti 
him, which makes him bitter against the world’s hollowness and 
deceit. He has an exaggerated view of the worthlessness of 
mankind and he would willingly plunge into the death-sleep, 
as a cure for heart-ache. Faust, the eldest of the three, has 
labored long in the realms of learning, but is yet unsatisfied. 
The study of law, medicine, divinity and philosophy, have left 
him a fool in his own eyes, although wise in the eyes of the 
world. His knowledge of himself, makes him regard his life 
as a failure. . He meditates suicide. Manfred too, though from 
different causes, in the fulness of manhood, is disgusted with 
life and would risk self-destruction. He too, appeals to the 
spiritual for aid, and through the potency of unlawful spells, 
summons the spirits of the elements to do his bidding. 

In each of these poems the author deals in a widely 
different way with the supernatural. Shakespeare depicts the 
more commonly received English idea of the return of departed 
spirits to the earth. As such return was once permitted, he 
sees nothing contrary to reason or to the received religion of 
his time, in supposing such re-appearance to be allowed again. 
Ooethe depicts the mediasval idea of the supernatural as prac¬ 
tised by Paracelsus, Cornelius Agrippa, Nostradamus, and 
others of that stamp. His Mephistophiles is the embodiment 
of the conception of the restless evil spirit, wandering up and 
down upon the earth, to compass man’s destruction—not the 
devil of the Bible, but of the middle ages keen-witted, wicked, 
and relentless, but at the same time humorous, and jovial. 
Byron’s supernatural machinery is of the romantic school in 
which gnomes, wood-nymphs, and nixies abound. Nemesis and 
the Destinies, add to it a classical element, and Arimanes is an 
oriental importation. Flashes of light from his great prede¬ 
cessors light up his page at every turn, yet without giving an 
idea of plagiarism. 

Not one of these three great authors, was a religious man 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, yet their poems may be 
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regarded as protests against rationalism, and infidelity. Not 
that these poems, are to be regarded as the results of religious 
conviction, but simply as the outward expression of the im¬ 
mortal germ within them. .Revelations come through great poets, 
unconsciously. . Manfred is the story of a soul, knowing, and 
acknowledging, its own sin, weakness, and misery. At the 
outset of the poem, Manfred has arrived at a more advanced 
stage than Faust. He has passed through temptation, proved 
the devil and measured him accurately, whilst Faust has had 
no such temptation to undergo. Both are sick of the pleasures, 
vanities and delights of the world but Manfred has advanced 
a step further than Faust, like Hamlet he has discovered that 
the source of misery is from within. Weighing themselves in the 
balance of conscience they have become their own soul’s se¬ 
pulchre” or as Manfred puts it 

“ I have ceased 
To justify my deeds unto myself 
The last inlirmity of evil.” 

Conscience is distinctly visible at work in both characters, 
and Manfred is perhaps a revelation of the poet’s better nature, 
working through the environments of outward evil. 

In Manfred’s breast we have the same qualms concerning 

futurity that had afflicted Hamlet- 

“ To die, to sleep 
To sleep, perchance to dream—ay there’s the rub 
For in that sleep of death wliat dreams may como 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil 
Must give us pause” 

I 

and so it is with Manfred. Ho doubts whether death will 
bestow, upon him tho relief ho wants. The spirits can only 
inform him of their own condition— 

<< We arc immortal and do not forget 
Wc aro eternal; and to us tho past 
Is us the future present.” 

^ Whether that sleep of death will annihilate the remem¬ 
brance of that which has passed in the flesh they cannot tell 
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farni, for the thing which mortals call death has nattght to do 
with them,’* He craves obli^n of the bitter sinful past, he 
craves rest for the future. He wants only that dreamless sleep— 
annihilation—the nirvana of the Buddhists, and he cannot 
find it. 

Hamlet’s suicide is prevented by his own thoughts of^he 
future, the restraints of religion. Manfred’s suicide is prevented 
by the Chamois hunter, but no sooner is he saved from self- 
destruction than his straggles begin anew and he has recourse 
again to the supernatural. Both Hamlet and Manfred find 
that from the dead alone can be wrested the secrets of that 
dim after world that so perplexed them. Manfred appeals 
to Arlmancs and Astarto and from the latter he hears his 
doom— 

‘‘ Manfred! Tomorrow ends thine earthly ills.” 

The character of the Abbot is creditable to Lord Byron, it 
shews an honest respect and deference for sincere piety, there 
is no sneering at holiness. The Abbot is depicted as dignified, 
sincere and conscientious. He rebukes the evil spirits boldly 
and fearlessly. His words prove that his faith has given him 
strength and courage in a time of spiritual danger. 

The end of all three of our ghost-seers is peace. 

Light and darkness 

And mind, and dust, and passions, and pure thoughts, 

Mixed and contending without end.” 

The weird poems draw to a close. The heroes, conquerors 
over the last foe death, hear words ^of peace and comfort in the* 
air as they die ; eternal peace floats over them. And thus lifted 
above the earth we feel ourselves half akin to the mighty invi¬ 
sible world, and soaring above the materialism of the work-a- 
day earth re-echo once more the words of the groat dramatist, 
“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy.” 
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SPRING. 

(A SONNET.) 

Now spring returns with all her golden train 
Of buds and blossoms in their vernal bloom, 

Now starts the south-wind from the distant main, 

And roseate dawn succeeds to wint^ry gloom; 

While all the wood is gay and all the plain 
Spreads out its grassy bed, and all assume 
A, hue of joy: the earth, the sky, the main. 

The breeze in gentle whispers blows perfume, 

His thrilling notes the cuckoo sings again, 

Bright beams of joy the lover’s face illume, 

And throbbing hopes and joys resume their reign, 

Sweet spirit of sfpring and love my soul relume 
And in my heart of hearts thy mansion make, 

I alone grieve while all are gay and ’wake. 

M. M. Datta. 

A WORD ABOUT INDIA. 

( Communicated.) 

I T IS painfully clear to every one who has given the slightest 
consideration to the subject of India’s welfare that this 
country is rapidly verging towards the extreme point of misery 
and impoverishment. But it is not for the blessed sons of 
fortune to understand the hapless state of our country, nor is 
it for the poor, begging people who have only to seek their 
bread. The former buried in the lap of luxury and inglorious 
ease seldom think of the world without. Kingdoms may rise or 
fall, people may go to wreck and ruin, the universe may as 
well turn topsyturvy, yet they do not care a snap for it. And 
the latter in the hard struggle for existence can scarcely be 
expected to be cognisant of what is going on in the world of 
politics. The whole of their life is spent a-begging to satisfy 
the cravings of nature. Surely they cannot be aware that 
there is something queer in the wind. It is only the middle 
cla^s population of India u^n whom the burthen lies the heavi- 
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est that can feel their country’s misery and that are often found 
crying for mercy through the medium of periodicals, petitions, 
and^ public speeches. It is they who of late have left no stone 
unturned, no measure unattempted, to awaken the sympathies 
of the ruling authorities of India. And failing here they have 
made their voices heard even in the far off Ungland in the 
fond hope of stirring the chord of that fellow feeling of which 
we have so much read in fiction and seen examples in real life. 
And it is true that they have succeeded at least to a certain out¬ 
ward extent. Gladstone, Bright, Hartington, Fawcett and 

other brilliant stars of England, and so-called champions of 
• ___ 

India espoused the cause of our country. The earnestness 

they at first manifested in the work of rescuing us from the 
clutches of biting taxation and other unjustifiable modes of 
oppression was indeed astonishing. Willis’ Rooms, the House 
of Commons, in fact, whole England rang with dissatisfaction 
at the ex-premier’s administration. And in India every coun¬ 
tenance brightened up, every heart danced with joy in tho hope 
of witnessing once more tho restoration of peace and happiness 
by the repeal of certain oppressive and uncalled-for legislative 
enactments. But when the downfall of tho Tory ministry 
was effected, and the Liberals came into power, tho bubble 
burst, tho film from the eyes of India was removed. Large 
promises, solemn assurances which had hitherto cheered up 
the woo begone people of this country at last proved to 
bo all sham and delusion. The Arms Act and a host 
of other Acts which have flooded the country will remain 
unchanged. The License Act will also remain unrepealed. 
And is that all? Nay more. The Patriotic Fund which 
is an ingenious contrivance for raising money has excited 
dissatisfaction throughout the country. It is indeed a syno¬ 
nym for a war tax; the difference exists in the name. The 
middle class people of India are made tho victims of these 
devices. They are tho greatest sufferers and have no one to 
appeal to for the redress of their grievances. They have, on the 
one hand, to maintain a numerous family and at the same time 
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to keep up the respectability of their social position and, on the 
other, to meet the incessant demands of Goremment in the 
shape of taxes and foods. Again the frequent outbreaks of 
famine and fever are aggravating the calamity. I may here 
observe in passing that the difference between the Mahomedan 
administration of India and that of the governing race of the 
present day is little or nothing. During the one, people were 
plundered in broad daylight, but oppression is now practised 
under the garb of modern enlighten ment and civilisation. There 
is really no hope for us on this side of the grave. 

t 

Even the very hope that flickered in us of obtaining situ¬ 
ation under Government is extinct. The doors of appoint¬ 
ment to natives are not so wide open as they were formerly. 
Times are changed and have become very hard. What then, 
may I ask, people of India! have you gained under the r&jime 
of the new ministry ? Surely nothing. Little did ye know 
when ye wont about extolling the virtues of the Liberals, and 
expressing your joy on their accession to power, that the change 
of ministry would be followed by a change for the worse in 
the political aspect of India. Your faith in the assurances of 
the members of the present ministry w'as. immense ; and you 
consequently formed hasty opinions, grasped at shadows, and 
revelled in delicious hopes and pleasing expectations, without 
ever pausing to reflect that the very foundation of the castle- 
building was a mere baseless vision. 

Indeed it is a pity, a thousand and one pities, to witness 
the grovelling condition of the poor Indians. And what is 
worse, the payment of taxes is not always made to answer the 
purposes for which they are imposed. Look at the thorough¬ 
fares of public towns and villages and you will realise the truth 
of this assertion. Look again at the improper conduct of the 
authorities when they appropriated the Famine Fund to the 
prosecution, of an unrighteous war. Look, I say, almost any 
where, and every whore, and you will find justice perverted, 
oppression practised, poverty staring the people in the face and 
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despair opening its horrible jaws. Rulers of the country I 
Worthies of Merry England I Is it merry to see so much misery, 
so much oppression, so much sorrow, so much absence of 
sjrmpathy ? If you can find music in the cries that issue from 
the huts and tho wails that flow from the shops, then may you 
dance long and heartily to that melody—for it never ceases* 
If poverty cap excite any felicitous sensations within you, 
Heaven knows you need never be sad. If you can slake your 
thirst in the heart wrung tears of human agony, you need never * 
step out of your way to look for a fountain or a spring. India 
is abundantly fruitful in all this. Poverty, disease, sorrow and 
despair have spread tho land. If one hundredth part of these 
millions of sterling which are drained away fi om this country 
to swell the wealth of England be expended in ameliorating the 
condition of the people here, physically, morally and intel¬ 
lectually, what an invaluable blessing our Government would 
confer upon us. If the Mofussil huzoors will have an eye upon 
redressing the grievances complained of, by an even-handed 
dispensation of justice, what a glorious day it would be for 
India. But if unfortunately the reverse be the case, let us then 
band together for public weal and appeal to the Fountain-head 
of Justice, I mean Her Gracious Majesty the Mighty Empress of 
India for such redress of grievances as our country seeks. 
Success, I hope, may ultimately attend our endeavours. 

H. 0. G. 


RANDOM MELODIES. 


1 . 


Nav smile not at his dearest name 
Wild girl ho,w can’st thou know 
The pangs that rend the lover’s soul, 
That melt their heart to woe. 

Tho’ summer gales and odours sweet 
Fan me to slumbers calm, 

No comfort can my soul relume, 

* ^ joy can prove my bidm. 
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IL 

To- 

While I the path of glory tread 
And thou far off from me, 

O think not I am cold, my love 
My heart all gay and free. 

Tho’ proud in foremost ranks of men, 

From land to land T roam, 

The heart is still the heart of love 
That won thee from thy home. 

M. M. Datta. 


BIDRI-WARE. 


I N HIS Statistical Account of Bengal, Volume XV., Dr. 
Hunter saysr 

“Of the arts of Purniah District the preparation and inlaying 
of bidri-ware is by far the most interesting both on account of the 
excellence of the articles produced, tho dexterity of the artisans, 
and the division of labour used in the different operations of ma¬ 
nufacture, a circumstance very rare in India. Bidri is a com¬ 
pound metal, and is prepared by members of the Kansari caste, 
who live in Bellori, a village situated about 4 miles from the civil 
station of Purniah, There are at present only four families in 
Bellori who follow this art, and four others of the same caste who 
make sarposks or covers for the Native tobacoo pipe or hookahs 
In the manufacture of the ware, the workmen are usually divided 
into three classes. The first melt and cast the metal, and turn 
it in a lathe to complete the shape, which is usually that of the 
ordinary surahi or water vessel, or of a hookah stand. The second 
trace the figures and other designs on the work, which is then passed 
on to the third class, who after doing the carving work return it 
to the second, who inlay it with silver, give it a final polish, and 
stain the metal black. At Bellori only the first of these operations, 
namely, that of melting, casting, and turning the metal, is per¬ 
formed. The two other operations are effected in the old town of 
Purniah. The main component of hidri is the metal called by the 
Natives of the district jasta^ which is indentical ivith the of 
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Bengal, or zinc, the other ingredient employed being copper. Lead 
is not used now as it seems to have been in the time of Buchanan 
Hamilton,” 

There seems to be much doubt as to the exact composition of 
this tutenague, or, at any rate, it varies at the different places in 
which it is made, for the proportions given by Dr. Heyne, Captain 
Newbolt, and Dr. Smith as quoted by Dr. Balfour {Cyc. 
differ widely from each other, as well as from those which Dr. 
Hunter gives. The casting is done in a very ingenious way :—a 
clay core of the exact shape, and of the interior dimensions of the 
vessel to be made, is carefully turned on a wheel, and dried and 
smoothed; upon this an even coating of a composition of wax, oil, 
and resin is laid, to the thickness which the enclosing shell of the 
vessel is to be, and this is again covered with a thick coating of 
clay. A hole is now made in the outer covering, and the whole is 
exposed to the heat of a ffre which bakes the clay to the required 
hardness, and at the same time melts the wax which is beneath the 
outer clay covering and which i^uns out through the hole provided 
for its escape. The molten bidri metal is poured into the space 
previously occupied by the wax, and, after cooling, the clay mould 
is broken and the metal vessel appears in its rough state. It has 
then to be carefully turned and smoothed in a lathe, after which 
patterns are traced and cut out in shallow intaglio by chisels of 
various shapes, and the hollows so formed are filled with thin silver 
plate, which is made to adhere firmly to the bidri ground by the 
use of hammer and punch. The work is then polished by friction, 
first with cakes composed of lac and powdered corundum, and 
finally with charcoal; after this the ground or bidri metal receives 
a permanent black colour by being rubbed with a paste of which 
the chief ingredients are sal-ammoniac and nitre. This blackening 
of the bidri ground not only heightens the effect of the silver inlay, 
but prevents the tarnish which otherwise would, in time, disfigure 
the ground. The industry is of Mahomedan introduction, and the 
ware takes its name from Bider, a town in the Deccan, about 75 
miles north-west of Hyderabad, where it is said to have ieen first 
made. In Bengal, Furniali has long been celebrated for its pro¬ 
duction, and a good account of the process of manufacture is given 
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by Buchanan in his description of that place. It is also, or was 
within a lew years ago, carried on to a very small extent in Dacca. 

A Lover of Art'. 


. THE CHANCELLOR OP THE BOMBAY UNIVERSITY 
ON THE STUDY OF SCIENCE. 

W HAT DOES the study of science mean ? Well, it means that in 
the operations of life in which we seek to turn to account the 
gift of Divine providence, we should be guided by the skill which 
rises out of knowledge, rather than by haphazard work or groping in 
the dark. It is not that we should work upon theory rather than 
common-sense and practice, but it means that we should ground 
our theory and practice upon ascertained loss. It means that instead 
of going on blindly in the path that our fathers trod, or adopting 
one invention or another at haphazard, we should from our practical 
knowledge comprehend them and judge of their right application. 
It means that we should turn to good account not only the talents 
that are given us but the liberal gifts of Providence by which we* are 
surrounded. In days past, when this great country was separated 
from rest of the world by a waste of waters, communications were 
slow, and when it was dependent upon itself, and its people for its 
supplies of manufactured material, rude and simple inventions might 
suffice to utilize products of the land. I ‘do not for a moment forget 
the great knowledge of the science of beauty possessed by many of 
tlie inhabitants of the country, and the marvellous perfection to 
which certain arts were carried, but I mean in the prosecution of 
the industries which form the main staples of this country the arts 
were rude and simple, and are not calculated to compete in the 
present day with the science and inventions of the world. The 
wonderful development of steam, which has rendered the sea not a 
bi^rier but bridge to connect one land with another, has borne in 
upon us the manufactures of other countries to which all the inven¬ 
tions of science have been applied, so that they are produced 
with marvellous cheapness, and compete, nay, almost exclude, the 
simple manufactures of our people. Well, what is the moral, what 
is the policy- to be followed under circumstances to which that is 
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but one illustration ? Not, surely, that we skoulil tax the people of 
the country to maintain their own rude, extensive, and therefore 
expensive, form, but that we should bring and apply to the industries 
of the country the science which has - cheapened production and 
produced prosperity elsewhere. The natives of this country are surely 
not less capable of learning ; their intellects are not less subtle, their 
ability to acquire knowledge not less keen than those of their bre- 
thten in the West. Sure I am that if they embraced the advantages 
of modern inventions they would compete successfully with tlic manu¬ 
factures of any part of the world. It is in the right application— 
the prudent application of inventions which are sufficiently numer¬ 
ous, that scicntiiic education will be most profitably directed. And 
this is but one illustration of the benefits to be derived from a study 
of science ; because there is, as you know well, in the study of the 
laws of gravitation, in the right estimation of the powers by which 
we are surrounded, in the knowledge of the component parts of 
the soil, in the improvement of agilculturc, and in the knowledge 
of chemistry, botany, and so forth, abundant exercise for inventive 
genius and scientific success, which cannot fail to be profitable if 
we only rightly turn our attention to these subjects. Again, the 
science of astronomy will do much to wipe away the superstition, 
which the best of natives of this country deplore as much as we 
do, to teach the people that the heavenly bodies move in a 
wonderful way indeed, but do not exercise malign influences on 
man’s existence. In trying to do away with superstition we do 
not want to interfere with any man’s religion; but simply to 
teach those truths which we arc all seeking. You can profit by 
many branches of education, because in our colleges we have been 
aided and equipped by funds liberally given by beneficent persons, 
scholarships and fellowships arc endowed, and professors are paid, 
partially indeed by the State, but in the largest proportion by 
private benefactions. I find in the Elphinstone College, which 1 
suppose, occupies the most prominent place amongst our colleges 
there arc eight well-paid professors of arts and other branches, 
but for physical science there is but one and he is not paid so 
highly as the others. Well, tiuit shows tliat the sinews of war are 
wanted, and backing up, as I do most earnestly, the appeal not made 
for the first time, believe that we shall Jiot have to appeal in vain. ‘ 
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STRANGE JAPAN. 

7 

M ISS Bird is a middle-agod lady of Edinburgh^ who spends 
her time in travelling and writing an account of her 
travels. She has done this in many regions and far distant 
lands—'the Sandwich Islands in the Pacific, the Bocky Moun¬ 
tains, the United States, and Japan. Her book Unbeaten 
Tracks, in Japan’’ is full of interest. She travelled where no 
European had over been before. For fifteen hundred miles 
she journeyed thus attended only by a Japanese Interpreter 
and Japanese servants without being subjected to insult, violence 
or robbery. 

Her interpreter Ito was a youth of seventeen years of age, 
whoso pleasures wore alf vicious,” and who had no reticonco 
of tongue, but spoke of every thing with a freedom to make 
Miss Bird start. Ho would tell lies, and sulk, and cheat but 
ho was invaluable to her, and her book shows that she wrote 
down all as it occurred, truly, honestly, faithfully. It is a 
genuine book, not a make-up of paste and scissors, of scraps 
borrowed and of other people’s thoughts. It is all her own. 

Ito saw nothing strange or wrong in men and women 
bathing together, and often took Miss Bird into scenes which 
shocked her. But whore nothing evil was meant, and no harm 
intended, she had the good sense to make no fuss about it. You 
don’t say it’s a devilish fine day, like other people’’ said Ito to 
Miss Bird you only say it’s a very fine day. Is it right for 
men to say that and not for women ?” And again “ You don’t 
say what the devil is it, like other people, you only say what 
is it ?” Ito was anxious to enlarge and improve his vocabulary. 
In answer to a question from Miss Bird ho replied Japanese 
men have only one proper wife, but as many other women 
as they can afford, just like Englishmen”—and on another 
occasion—‘Hhat man is as drunk as an Epglishman.” 

Ito’s predominating ^feeling was patriotism. Not oven in 
the Scotch or Americans had Miss Bird found this feeling 
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strongor. On ono occasion she sow a Japanese woman drunk 
and behaving unseemly in public. Shortly after she saw Ito 
sitting with bis hands over his face, and his face on his knees. 

Are you ill Ito” ? she asked. No, only ashamed, what will 
you think of us after what you have seen 

Miss Bird travelled by rail from Yokohama to Yeddo the 
capital, then by carriage to the north-west, right through the 
island, till the roads ceased, and then by horso or by cow, riding, 
and often walking to the extreme north, then across the straits 
into the island of Yesso, and so amongst tho wildest inhabitants" 
of Japan. Every where she met with courtesy and politeness, 
although in some places hundreds assembled to gazo at her. 
They had never soon a foreigner before. 

But it is time to give some of her experiences in a con¬ 
densed and abridged form. Tho superstitions of Northern 
Japan are endless. I have been gathering them all tho way 
and could fill several sheets with them. Tho pooplo are not 
unwilling to communicate them either though Ito laughs at 
them and yet wears a charm all tho same. Every ono wears 
charms, there is not a town in which charm-bags arc not sold, 
and in Tokiyo tho shops which sell little or nothing else aro 
quite a feature in some of tho streets. Theso bags aro all prices, 
from 50 sen to 5 ym (from ono rupee to ton rupees) and aro 
usually of scarlet cloth embroidered in gold and silks. Women 
carry their amulets in an unsuspectod girdle especially mado 
for them, and which they never part with for a moment except 
in tho bath, either by day or night. To drop tho amulet is a 
sign of speedy death. The practice is so* universal that Ito 
is asked at every yadoya, (or rest house) what charm I wear and 
how I wear it. Some of tho older women wear such a number 
that they make quite a hump under the girdlo. Qirls and 
children carry gay charm-pouches suspended from their waists. 
In some of tho northern villages tho charm is sewn into tho 
pad, tho stiff pad upon which tho chignon is formed ! 

Men very generally wear an amulet from Is6, tho cradle 
of Shintoism. Bettos (carriage runners) and many coolies wear 
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them ronnfl thoir necks, buk mahlle-olass men hide thorn in 
their tahacco-poiichos or sleeves. These amnio is frequently 
have notliin<T but the name of a God upon thorn, or a word or 
two of the Buddhist scriptures. 

Small Buddhist idols in cases.are frequently carried in the 

sleeve, and the rice fanners often use the same receptacle for 

little images of the fox, the emblem of Inari, their special god. 

Many of the charms are minuto figures of different divinities 

and holy men sewn into minute bags and supposed to possess 

especial virtues and powers. Thus figures of the famous saints 

Nichiun and Kobodaishi carry their wearers safely to Paradise. 

Ben ten, the Japanese Venus, gives girls beauty and attractiveness, 

another divinity protects from snakes, of which all Japanese 

women have the utmost dread ; another from the machinations 

of the fox ; another gives good luck, another saves from 

drowning and accident, another bestows the gift of children, 

« • 

:in<l makes them loveable, and so on infinitely. Those amulets 
and figures are originally obtained from the temples and are a 
source of roveniKJ to the priests. In the rice-fields of lato, I 
have constantly seen sticks, with papers ipscribed with char¬ 
acters, dangling from them. These arc charms against a worm 
and arc obtained from the tcmpl(3S. Most of the houses in Akita 
and Aomori hen (province) wear charms suspended from their 
necks. 

Tlie Buddhist priests sustain and foster all superstitions 
which they can turn to a profitable account. A rug rubbed upon 
the medicine god, and convoyed to a sick person is under some 
circumstances supposed to have tho same effect as a personal 
application. Tho amulet that saves from drowning is a certain 
cure for choking if courageously swallowed. Certain supersti¬ 
tions govern tho building of houses. Thus it is lucky to place 
the kura (store-house) on tho north-east side, the door to tho 
south-east. In sleeping the head must on no account bo turned 
to tho north, because that is the position of a corpse after death, 
and cold water must always be poured into tho w^arm water in 
a vessel, not warm into cold because in vvasliing the dead the 
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latter plan is adoptcil. It is very unlucky to use chop-sticks, 
of which one is hainboo, the other wood, because the tongs used 
to collect ashes in the cremation grounds, are made in this 
fashion. 

Ghosts are as much believed in in Japan as elsewhere, and 
they are not limited to apparitions of human beings, for the 
sho-badgor and fox love to disport themselves after their de¬ 
parture from the body. Foxes play practical jokes and steal 
away people’s senses and nearly always assume the shapes of 
beautiful women. The fox always follows his victims who are 
usually men, while the badger always goes before hers who are 
usually women befooled by her in the guise of loveable young 
men. A lover thinking of the girl ho loved, as ho passes her grave, 
is followed from the cemotary by a wortian of great beauty 
carrying a lantern, but she is seen by a third person only as a 
hideous skeleton. Ghosts can be raised in various ways, some of 
which are like disused Hallowe’en practices. One way is to put 
into an oil-lamp an hundred rush-lights and repeat an incantation 
of an hundred lines. One of the rush-lights is taken out at the 
end of each lino, and the would-be ghost seer then goes out into 
the dark with one light still burning and blows it out when 
the ghost ought to appear. Girls who have lost their lovers 
by death, sometimes try this sorcery. The Japanese are terribly 
afraid of darkness, the poorest people keep a lamp burning all 
night. In these regions they will not walk along the roads 
after dark unless in companies. I have been compelled to 
make an early halt several times because th e inago (horse-leader) 
would not for double pay encounter the supernatural risks to 
be run in returning at night. At Shingojo I was disturbed by 
a great disturbance, because a bald-pated monster vrith goggle 
eyes and a tongue hanging out of his mouth had looked over 
the folding screens, a trick he often plays. The ghosts of 
suicides haunt the sce;ie of self-destruction specially if it be a 
well. * 

Spiritualism ,as a means of raising ghosts has been long 
practised in Japan. At Iniiai I saw a woman (the mediums are 
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always women) going into a house to practise her craft. A 
father wished to know whether his son who was ill of Kak^he 
woald recover. The mediums always carry a small box put up 
in a, bundle of a peculiar shape, and a light bark bat, not on 
the head but in the hand. The contents of the box, if it has 
any, are known only to the possessor. Some say it contains tho 
head of a dog who has boon buried alive up to his nock, and has 
died of thirst. The medium sits down with tho box in front of 
her, and twangs the string of a small bow ceaselessly on tho 
lidb The inquirer sits opposite to her and she throws water 
towards him out of a small cup. If it is a departed spirit to 
bo’ summoned, a leaf from a grave-yard bouquet is used to 
splash the water ; if the spirit of a living person a bit of stick. 
The only question which tho medium puts to tho inquirer is 
whether he wishes to interview tho living or tho dead. In this 
instance of spiritualism at Innai whore Ito was present a 
departed spirit was called. An incantation is said, and then tho 
epirit speaks with the medium’s voice. Ito, sceptic as ho is, con¬ 
fessed that when at Niigata ho went to a medium to ask tho 
apirit of his dead father whether ho would get safely through 
this journey through tho interior. 

Among tho many ghosts in which junk men believe, thcro 
is one malignant follow who comes to them very politely and 
asks to borrow a dipper. Tho answer involves the exercise of 
much discrimination, for if a dipper with a bottom is courte¬ 
ously bestowed upon him, ho uses it to bale water enough to 
swamp tho junk, but if tbo bottom bo hastily knocked out and 
the dipper thrown to him ho disappears; but in this last case, 
unless* tho act be accompanied by an incantation, iho ghost 
turns into a sea kappa^ a many-cLawod monster powerful enough 
tp drag thO' junk to the bottom. In Minato I saw a god in a 
small temple, which was hung over with offerings, mado by 
sailors in the belief that he can protect them from tho ghost 
of tlie dipper. 

I believe that tho comnion household ^superstitions ^ aro 
believed iu by all women, and by most men, of tho lower 
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olaases, though ‘‘ Young Japan” affects to laugh at them. 
Probably many of them are local, os some for instance, which 
were, believed at Nikkd, arc unknown here. One that 1 have 
met with every where is, that those who throw clippings of 
nails or hair into the fire-place are in danger of disaster; and 
another that no word containing the syllable shi, ono meaning 
of which is death, must be used on New Year’s Day. 

Some of the superstitions are amusing, people always leave 
their clogs in the doma (a paved yard placed before every 
house), when they enter the house, and it is believed that 
if you burn a lucifor match on the back of those of a tedious 
visitor it will rid you of him altogether. Purple or violet must 
not be worn at a marriage, either by bride or bridegroom lest 
divorce should come speedily, as these, of all colors, fade the 
soonest. To break the thong of a clog in front while walking 
is a sign of evil to the wearer’s enemies, if at the back, to 
himself. S^alt, as with us, has much mysterious significance. 
It must not bo bought at night, and when purchased during 
the day a little of it must bo thrown into the fire, to prevent 
misfortune and family quarrels. It is also sprinkled about a 
threshold after a funeral. 

A fisherman if ho moots a priest on the road will not 
catch any fish that day. 

Confiagrations are frequent, and in many places the signa' 
which portend them are carefully watched. Among those are 
a dog climbing on the roof of a house, a weasel crying onca 
and a cock crowing in the morning. To avert the evil a person 
must take a dipper in his left hand, and po°r out three dippers- 
foll of water. 

Many superstitions appear general among the people of 
the north. If a stalk of tea falls into the tea-cup and stands 
upright for a second, a visitor is expected from the direction 
in which it falls. To poor tea out of the tea-pot in an absent 
fit in any way but by the spout, is the sign of the. approach 
of a priest. . , 
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• The shadow of a bird on tlio paper window is the sure 
sign of a visitor. Those arc so firmly beliovod in here that if 
any ono of them happens the girls add some little ornament 
to tlieir hair. 

To break the chop-sticks while eating is a sign of death. 
The north-east is a qjiartor in which special evil abides, and 
few peoplo would build a house fronting that direction lest 
destruction should come upon it. It is not possible to induce 
young girls to pour tea over a bowl of “ red rice,” as if they 
did so the marriage day would be rainy. Few people will 
put on new clothes or sandals after 5 p. M., for fear of bring¬ 
ing* bad luck. If a. young nun lights his jnpe at the lamp 
instead of the fire-place he will not got a good wife. For 
children to eat the charred rice that sometimes remains at the 
bottom of the rice-pot is to ensure their marriage with persons 
scarred with small-pox. When small-pox is epidemic a charm 
against the malady is for a person to write a notice on the 
front of his house that his children are absent. A young child 
is not allowed to look into a mirror in the belief that if it secs 
its infant face and grows up to be married, its first olFspring 
will be twins. 

* • 

Yesterday I saw ono of the servants burying a tooth which 
had just been extracted and find that it is a popular belief that 
a new tooth will grow in the socket if the old one, when from 
the lower jaw, is thrown upon a house roof, and if from the 
upper is buried as nearly as possible under thq foundation. In 
the farming villages open wells are covered during an eclipse 
of the sun or moon in,the belief that poison drops from the 
sky at'that time. I saw this done at Shirasawa adbw days 
« ago. 

. Of course dreams arc regarded as of groat importance as 
the soul in the form of a black ball is supposed to leave the 
body during sloc|> and go olV on various orrantls. Peoplo 
have a great dread of waking others sudilenly lost death sliould 
bo caused by the soul not having Hiiio to return to the body 
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from its possibly distant perigrinations. Dreams • as with ud 
a-re frequently supposed to go by contraries. Thus it ig lucky 
to dream of being stabbed or losing money, but if you dream 
of finding money you are nearly sure to come to beggary. 
But to dream of riches, with a picture of Diakoku (Qod of 
wealth) purchased at a temple under the head, on the day of 
the But, one of the Japanese signs of the Zodiac, is certain 
to bring an accession of fortune within the year. People also 
put pictures of the fabled treasure-ship, under their heads, 
on the night of the second day of the first month in the hope 
of dreaming of it, which is a nearly certain sign of coming 
wealth. 

The superstitions connected with love are endless. One 
is akin to those practised in England and Germany. A girl 
drops a long hair-pin from her head into the floor-mat and 

counts the straws from it to the border. One-yes-two- 

no—and so on and thus divines her lover’s faithfulness or its 
opposite. 

Wherever Shinto prevails there are sacred trees whose 
sacredness is denoted by a circle of rice-straw rope, with straw 
tassels at intervals, and it is believed that the gods will visit 
with their vengeance those by, or for whom they are desecrated. 
One of the darkest superstitions of Japan is intimately con¬ 
nected with these. I have before mentioned that disappoint¬ 
ments in love often occasion suicide, hut on some occasions 
they drive the disappointed maiden to seek revenge with the 
help of the gods. Having made a rude shape of straw which 
represents the faithless lover, she repairs at the “ hour of the 
ox;” two in the morning, to a shrine in a wood with the effigy 
and a hammer and nails in her hands and nails the straw man 
to the sacred tree, asking the gods, as she does so, to impute 
the desecration to her lover and revenge her on him. This 
visit is repeated at the same hour for several successive nights 
till the object of vengeance falls and dies! 1 have seen such 

a tree with the straw effigy of a man nailed on it—a toke^ 
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of .sorrow and passion of the family rosomBlance of heart to 
heart in all ages and lands, and of the jealousy which in Japan 
as elsewhere is omel as the grave.” 

Miss Bird was moved to indignation by the way in which 
the Japanese treat the Ainos, the subject race in the northern 
island, Yezo. The Japanese call the Ainos “ the hairy people,” 
because they have bushy beards, and often hair on the breast 
and limbs, as is frequently seen in India and Europe. The 
Japanese have very little hair on the face or body, and despise 
the Ainos. Miss Bird could hardly get her interpreter, Ito, to 
talk politely to them. They are dogs he said. The Japanese 
treat them as inferior beings, and will not allow them to build 
houses near the Japanese quarter of the towns. And yet Miss 
Bird found the Ainos quiet, honest, trustworthy, peaceful, and 
polite. 

Jhe Japanese are certainly one of the four great civilized 
people of Asia, and perhaps the second in point of cultivation 
—the Hindus, Japanese, Chinese, and Arabians, the last includ¬ 
ing the ’whole of the Moslem civilization,—Turks, Persians, and 
Turkomans. 


NOTES ON THE TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


T he Liberal Cabinet has had the moral courage to order the 
withdrawal of the British Indian army from Candahar. 
Of course the Jingoes who are in constant dread of the Russian 
bugbear will call Mr. Gladstone and his collea^es cowards. 
These Jingoes deserve to be treated with the same kind of 
contempt as that with which the Duke of Wellington treated 
certain objections to a course alleged to be timid. “ They will 
^y,” said the Duke we are afraid. I don’t care a damn 
for what they say ; I don’t care a half-penny damn for what 
r“'they say.” Whether the word we have italicised—so shocking 
^ to eaxB polite—is ever worth two farthings we do not know ; 
]btit this we know that the Duke expressed a laudable S0ntimenjt 
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in a rather anfa8hi9pable way* It often happens that the greatest 
coward i» a bully who is all brag and bluster^ and nerrously 
afraid of being charged with cowardice. If the Tories wanted 
to keep Candahaf) as an outpost against Russian aggression^ 
why did they never say so when they were in power ? Why 
did they not make a stipulation to that effect in the treaty of 
Gundamuck? We can never understand how the murder 
of Sir Louis Cavagnari made that necessary which had been 
unnecessary before—the retention of Candahar. Cabul and 
Candahar were to be under two distinct native governments—— 
this was the Tory policy dimly shadowed forth when negotia¬ 
tions were opened with Abdul Rahman. The idea of an¬ 
nexation appears to be altogether an afterthought^ of which 
Lord Lytton and his friends are now making political capital. 
Mr. Gladstone was charged with pursuing a pusillanimous 
policy at the time of the Geneva arbitration. He can afford to 
be so charged now. 

Jingoism has so long ruled the world that for a time we 
should like to see the cause of justice and humanity 
triumphant. 

-: 0 :- 

It is said that a despatch is on its way to India authoris¬ 
ing the Indian Government to repeal the Vernacular Press Act. 
The Act has been practically inoperative for a year; yet its 
existence on the Statute-book is a standing menace to the free¬ 
dom of discussion. We will not stop to discuss here the self- 
evident grounds on which the repeal of the Act is advocated ; 
but must sa/ that it has greatly relieved our heart to find that 
there are yet a few British statesmen on whose word we can 
rely. The Bible says, Put not your trust in princes.” The 
delay that has taken place in taking any step towards the fulfil¬ 
ment of the pledges given to us at the last election tempted 
many of ns to parody this saying and to exclaim, Put not your 
trust in statesmen, Whig or Tory.” It shocked us, and lowered 
our view of human nature, especially of political human nature, 
to find that we could not put our trust in a Cabinet composed of 
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Gladstone, Fawoett and Bright. It is a great relief to ns to find 
that the Liberals are going at last to fulfill their promises, 
though tardily. 

-: 0 :- 

Tnosciis Carlyle is dead. It would be hard to name any 
living writer whose genius and eloquence rival those of Carlyle. 
To many his mannerism is at first repulsive ; but an attentive 
perusal of his works soon wears off the repulsiveness ; till at 
last such extraordinary compounds as GUgmanity acquire a 
positive fascination for the reader. The influence of Carlyle's 
teaching has been on the whole good ; but it has not been 
wholly good. In the Latter-day pamphlets, there are passages 
which may be construed into a defence of slavery. “ If the 
Negro/’ he says, ‘‘ will not grow anything better than pumpkins 
and melons of his own free will, he nmst he made to grow 
something better.” Now slavery is nothing but compulsory 
labour systematically enforced. He has taught the world to 
worship force by writing the lives of Cromwell and Frederick 
the Great. It has always struck us as strange why he never 
worshipped Napoleon I., the most colossal impersonation of force 
in modern times. The secret probably was that he could never 
so far overcome his Teutonic prejudice as to worship a hero 
sprung from the Latin race. The great service which he has 
done to Humanity is in exposing a great many shams with a 
wealth of diction, such as is rarely vouchsafed to any of the 
children of men. 

-rO:- 

« 

The Jingoes who in the name of prestige would again 
devastate Afghanistan with fire and sword, if they had liberty 
to do so, ought to take the following lesson from the illustrious 
author just dead :— 

"The prestige of England on the Continent, I am told^ 
is nptuch decayed of late; which is a lamentable thing to most 
"editQrs~to me not. Prestige, praesiigium—^magical illusion— 
" 1^ joevpr understood that poor England had in her good days,. 
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or cared to have, anj prestige on the Continent, or elsewhere. 
^‘The word was Napoleopio; expressive enongh of a great 
Napoleonic fact; better leave it on its own side pf the 
Channel—not wanted here.”- Carlyle. 

-: 0 :—^^ 

Wk say to our friends of the Sadharan Brahmo SamoQ^ 

^ Beware of odium theologicum. ’ Baba Keshub Chunder Sen 
does not indeed possess the serene wisdom of the Venerable 
Debendra Nath Tagore, who realises in his life the ideal of a 
Hindn rishi ; nor does he possess the strong common sense of 
Babus Siv Chandra Dev and Durga Mohan Dass ; bnt he is 
doing good in his own way. He has reclaimed hundreds of 
young men from the paths of atheism and vice. He can move 
the hearts of his hearers such as few preachers in Bengal can. 
We disclaim all partisanship and write from the Hindu point 
of view. Keshub’s imagination sometimes overpowers his 
reason; for this he ought to be pitied, not traduced. Dr. 
Max Muller’s view is far more correct than that put forth by 
Miss Collett regarding him. Let us not be tempted to say 
with Dean Swift that ^ men have religion enough to hate, but 
not enough to love, each other. ’ 


A VISIT TO THE COALFIELDS.” 


A BOUT T wo hundred and forty-six miles from Calcutta, lies 
the hilly station of Hazaribagh, and sixty miles south, is 
the little station, or correctly speaking the village of Ghiridi, 
famous for its coal mines. The station is connected by rail, 
which meets the main line at M^ddapore. 

It consists of a bazar, a d&k bungalow, a post office, a few 
huts scattered about, a handful of European residents, and lastly, 
extensive coal mines. North, west of Ghiridi are the mines 
known as the Kurhurballii Coal Mines, and a few hundred yards 
south west is the place called Jageetand, which consists of about 
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three or four pits; one especially deserves notice, (I allude to 
NOk 2) which has only been four years in existence. 

North west of Kttrhurballii is situated the village of 
Pachumbk, the residence of the Doctor, the Magistrate, and 
Parson. 

South of Kurhurballii and about two miles from iGlhiridi 
ate the mines called the Kooldeah Mines, and a few coal hills, 
which are worked and are the property of the Bengal Coal 
Company^’; from Kooldeah can be distinctly seen the hill of 
Paresni^th, (whose pinnacle is buried in the clouds) and famous 
as a Hindu pilgrimage; a tea garden, a few marble temples, 
some toothless Brahmins, and a solitary rose are all to be seen. 

East or rather south-east is the place called Serampore, 
which has a workshop, and some splendid coal mines ; certainly 
jVb. 22 is about one of the cleanest, largest, and best mines 
that exists in India. 

The depth of one of the mines now under constrnction is 
to be 420 feet, and will take a farther period of three more 
years before finished. Some years ago Baneegunge was only 
known as a coalfield, but since mines at Ghiridi have been 
established, the place is getting appreciated; it supplies coal 
to the East Indian, nearly all the State Railways, and Marine 
Companies. 

0. M. M. 


YOUNG BENGAL AT HOME. 

(Concluded from page 79.) 

And yet they have before them the example of the Hardy and 
laborious Marwari, red-turbaned and indefatigable, who, without 
capital or interest, launch forth info the world and boldly steer 
their way to fortune, without caring for the allurements of idleness. 

d them have taken the places of those Bengali millionaires 
of or forty years ago—the Banians who held the trade of 
Calcutta pretty much in their own hands. These Marwaris, un- 
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mUidfdl of the ihelemency of the weather, fearing neither the heat 
of the mid-day sun of the hot season, nor the drenching showers 
of the rainy season, trudge about from office to bazaar») from coflitom- 
house to counting-house, with indefatigable activity, and they have 
their reward in mercantile success. 

From Eastern Bengal, too, beyond the Megna and the Brahma** 
putra, young men come to Bengal Proper, whose lives are examples 
of honest self-denial and laborious study. They crowd together 
where they can get cheap lodgings, and where they assist and animate^ 
each other, by precept and by example, in the diligent acquirement 
of knowledge. In the University, at the Bar, in medicine, and at 
the Press, they have made their way by plodding industry and 
unwearied persevercnce not properly belonging to the Young Bengal, 
in the ordinary conventional use of that term, but yet affording 
bright examples of what Young Bengalis can do. 

The early age at which marriages are usually contracted, and 
the expenses incident to the marriage festivities, are two of the 
most crying evils in India. So much has already been written 
about them that it is not necessary for me to enlarge upon the 
subject. What would be said in any other part of the world of the 
folly and extravagance of youths married at thirteen and fifteen 
years of age; and that, too, with a pomp and parade that induces 
them to regard the wasteful expenditure of money as the rule of 
their house-holds? Energy and force of character are destroyed 
by this pernicious system. At an age when boys in other countries 
are thinking of studies, athletic games, healthful recreations, and 
outdoor amusements, the Bengali boy is thinking, of how he can^ 
please his wife. He forsakes his studies and his employment to 
spend the time with her, and thus he becomes enervated and 
effeminate. 

Tyrant custom is the cause of all this evil. To such aa extent 
was the extravagance carried in the celebration of marriagea iu 
Upper^ India, and so heavily did that extravagance press upmi the 
parents of the , bride, that the Rajput races there carried out for 
years an inhuman practice, that of slaughtering their female infant 
only to prevent the ruin incurred by betrothals and. marriagest 
Goverpipent has had a hard struggle to put an end to this, sp^es 
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ot cntne. Where custom and duty are synonymous, such abuses 
easily become recognized as the rule of life, and then crime follows 
as' a natural conseqiience* In Lower Bengal, the same abuses exist, 
the early marriage and the gross extravagance, but not to any 
considerable extent, the concomitant crime—the murder of the 
infant girls. 

One particular class in Bengal, the banker or miharnohornic 
caste, are said to have originally introduced extravagant expenditure 
at betrothals and marriages by bestowing jewellery and ornaments, 
rich and costly furniture, shawls and utensils of silver and brass, 
of elaborate workmanship, on the bridegroom. From, them the 
custom spread to others who could not so well afford it, until it 
became an almost intolerable burden. If the bride be attractive 
and good-looking, the match-makers easily get a partner for her 
without ruinous expenditure. The bridegroom and bis relatives will 
not insist on these rich presents with her. But when she is homely 
and unattractive, or when there is a daw of some kind in her 
parentage by loss of caste, or degradation, or censure of the 
brotherhood, then the tax becomes heavier than ordinary. There 
was a time when the marriage extravagance of the svbarnohomic 
class was the theme of general remark and censure amongst other 
classes in Bengal. But evil habits, and particularly habits of display, 
soon spread, and what once was censured by all is now adopted by 
all One of the first matters to be settled by the female match¬ 
makers, whose services are indispensable on such occasions, is the 
value of the presents and of the jewellery and ornaments to be 
worn by the bride. A graduate of the University ranks high in the 
list of eligible suitors, and his bride must be proportionately endowed. 
With every “ pass” his price rises. And it must not be forgotten 
that every girl must be betrothed and married when still a child, or 
else reproach is brought upon the family to which she belongs. 
It is a wretched system, full of evil, the fruitful parent of most 
petnicious consequences, but it is one not easily altered~all the less 
hasy' to alter in proportion to the force of habit and tyranny of 
custom in such a population as that of Bengal. A fainily of 
daughters in Bengal entails certain ruin upon any man of moderate 
means. 



7he iaBuepcfl of ca^te is not so potont for evil amopgst educated . 
^^ndu3 33 is generally supposed in Europe. It has been baneful, 
in its influence qn India generqiiy. But the educated Bengali has 
Ina^ned to despise it. The Sudras, the loiyest or slav^e class, were 
prpbably the descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants conquered 
by tbe Aryans, aborigines that passed by the name of Daiyas 
among the first Indian Aryans, enemies alike of the Aryan race 
Bfii of the Aryan deities, and therefore, regarded as hardly fit to 
live. This is the view we get of them in the vedic hymns. But 
the descendant of the lowest of these Daryas or Sudras, a Pariah 
of the Pariahs, knows that he is eligible t^ any office under the 
Anglo-Indian Government, if he can only prove his fitness for it. 
The old system of caste has little hold on the modern educated 
Bengali, but there is a fear of these educated Bengalis beginning 
to regal'd themselves as something higher and better than their 
fellow-countrymen, as an exclusive caste like the Brahmins of old, 
a something far above the reach of the crowd below them. Such a 
feeling cannot but be injurious to the country generally. 

An able writer in the Oriental Miscellany has glyen us a picture 
of village life in Bengal, before young men from the Government 
Colleges set up as a caste more exclusive than their Brahminical 
teachers. The head of the household, who is also the headman of 
the village, takes his seat after nightfall on a platform in front 
of his dwelling. Such a platform is sometimes found round the 
village wells, sometimes near a holy shrine, sometimes adjoining 
to, or in front of, the headman’s house. ‘‘ With him are sitting 
and conversing one or two servants of the bagdi caste and bis 
KrishaUf or farm-bailiff, provided with a goodly stock pf tobacco 
and fire in an earthen pot. Some gentlemen of the village come 
in and take their seats by the headman’s side. The dear old 
hears a lusty call from his master and the hukah soon begins to 
circulate. In a few minutes the blacksmith, the carpenter, the 
barber, and qne or two of the cultivators of the village, make their 
appearance, and are welcomed^ greeted indeed, by the headman 
and his companions. The Krishan helps them to the chiUumy anid 
they enjoy the hinkah. Conversation becomes general, in .wbicli 
the condition of the crops, the village market, and agricultural 
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questions generally are . firiit discussed. The blacksmith deplores 
tlie deoliile of business, and is cheered with promises of future 
activity. The farmers have each their own trials to relate. The 
barber tells how sister Tara, of the Bagdi caste, and aunt Puddo 
the milkman’s daughter, appeared in rags at the last Tillage festival. 
The headman deplores the fact, and promises them new clothes 
next morning. For hours the conversation goes on in this way. 
Next day 4 he benevolent headman, besides looking after his own 
atfairs diligently, does not forget those whose reduced condition 
demands his supervision and assistance, inquires at the poorer homes 
if they have food enough, and takes his own daily meal when he 
knows that all have been supplied. Thus lived the old high-caste 
Hindu; loving and respected, allowing no insuperable barrier be¬ 
tween himself and the humblest in the village, regarding the whole 
village as his family, promoting good feeling, putting down in¬ 
temperance—the true friend of the poor, the true man of the 
people.” 

Doubtless there were many like this. Kindliness of disposition 
and goodness of heart are virtues peculiar to no climes, but common 
to all in greater or less degree. But how was it with the village 
when the headman was grasping and penurious, miserly or ex¬ 
tortionate ? How was it when the headman had wasted his sub¬ 
stance by early extravagance or later display ? How was it when 
the money-lender was the headman’s lord ? I ’ fear the reverse of the 
picture was too often terrible to .contemplate. There may be 
educated Hindus who despise all but themselves; there may be, and 
there too often is, inordinate vanity and self-conceit in the young 
man fresh from the Government College, but to say that this educa¬ 
tion constitutes a worse caste-system than Manu ever enjoined or 
described, is to exaggerate grossly. Indeed, one of the charges 
made against Young Bengal disproves this altogether. If it be true, 
that Young Bengal has no toleration for the educated Hindu of the 
Upper Provinces, it proves that the class is not li^ly to fall into the 
error of the Brahmins and constitute themselves everywhere and 
always an exclusive race, a superior caste. The communication be¬ 
tween on^'part of the coi]^try and another wa,s very limited until 
the railways* opened up the whole. Now numerous Bengalis are 
Betted in thd Upper Provinces, and carry on, in various offices, a 
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large share ^.of the Gorernment, as well as the management of the 
railways themselves. Thus there may be jealousy on the part of the 
educated young men of the Upper Provinces, but it is scarcely 
reasonable. The struggle for existence had driven the youths of 
Bengal not only to Delhi and Lahore, but even to Cabul. Some of. 
them have been decorated by the Indian Government for services, 
rendered in the Commissariat and Intelligence Departments, whilst 
others of them have won laurels in Cashmere. 

It would be easy to give examples of ludicrous conceit and 
self-sufficiency, the result of over-weening estimates of their own 
knowledge and abilities on the part of Young BengaL It would be 
easy to give examples of English run mad, full of exaggerated 
expressions and inappropriate phrases, the results of Young Bengal’s 
stilted self-assertion. But the conceit and self-sufficiency are gra¬ 
dually being softened down. Contact with the world makes the 
Bengali gentleman modest and retiring. Every year of ripened ex¬ 
perience tends to remove the angularities, and diminish the ab¬ 
surdities, for which the British Indian public have so little tolera¬ 
tion. Many of the gentry of Bengal see the evils that press upon 
the land as clearly as any of our European essayists. Early and 
improvident marriages are amongst the chief of those evils*; the 
extravagant outlay’ on them has been denounced by the ablest of 
Native writers. The popdlation has increased, and is increasing so 
rapidly that it is doubtful if the people can comfortably live on the 
soil. Our rule has suppressed the chief causes of restraint for¬ 
merly existing on the heedless multiplication of human life. In¬ 
vasions of warlike hordes no longer sweep destruction over provinces, 
making temporary deserts over tracts of enormous extent. Intelr- 
necine blood-feuds of races and tribes, sects and families, have been 
put an end to, Sikhs and Mahrattas, Pathans and Rohillahs, live 
peaceably together. Crime of a destructive character to human life 
has been stamped out, Sutti, thuggi, dacoity and infanticide are 
things of the past, and now the consequence is, Bengal has to support 
a population three times as great as it did a century ago. The people 
live in defiance of economic laws. “ The land is being exhausted 
in the struggle. The jungles have been cut down and declaimed. 
The cow-dung which ought to go to manure the land, is used as 
fuel. The cattle are degenerating for wAnt of the old pasture 
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groufids which have 16ng been ploughed dp, and the face 

to face with an ineufficient supply of food.” Thid to a teMUe 
. picture; but it to too true. 

It to Wia the people itself that the retnedy must come. Gov- 
emment can do but little. The people themselves must be taught 
to obey the laws of political economy, particularly in the matter of 
marriage. It will be the mission of Young Bengal to teach them 
this great lesson. Bengalis have successfully competed with 
Europeans in the Universities and at the Bar, on the Bench and 
Education, in Medicine and at the Press. It will be their duty now 
to teach their fellow-countrymen that the reckless and improviden't 
increase of human life is likely to involve incalculable human misery, 
'Such men as Dwarka Nath Mittra, Prosunno Cumar Tagore, Lai 
Mohun Ghose, and Keshub Chunder Sen have proved what BengaHk 
can do. The Indian Mirror^ the Hindu Patriot^ the Bengali^ take a 
high place in the literature of Calcutta as newspapers; and tha 
Oriental Miscellang, a monthly magazine, may favorably compare 
with some of our more pretentious monthlies in London. 

From Bam Mohun Roy to Keshub Chunder Sen there has been 
in Bengal a succession of moral philosophers and theistic teachers of 
whom any nation might be proud, and the Brahmo Somaj, the 
Church which they have founded, is one of the purest in ethics 
and most sublime in doctrine. 

Nor is it only in the higher walks of philosophy and religious 
speculation that Bengal appears as a light to the rest of India, 
Bengalis have not only founded a drama for themselves, but have 
translated several of their best pieces into Hindustani for their 
Hindu brethren in the Upper Provinces, Hemlota^ one of their 
mpst successful comedies, has been thus put upon the stage in 
cellent Hindustani, and Ramahhishaih Natah into Hindi. 1 may 
also mention Mrimlini and LWahniti as popular dramas of great 
merit. 

Thus in every walk of life, in every department of intellectual 
labor, Bengalis have proved their ability to hold their own with thb 
iiiost favored nations of Europe. They are the Athenians of India, 
sii^rior in art, science, and literature to the races of the other great 
penihsulk. Let us hope that they will be worthy, of their high 
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deatiiiy fttld spread a knowledge of the laws of social and economic 
^Ihtibe atirongst their fellow-countrymen, patronizing technical 
eOhOols ahd all the superior handicrafts, and setting a noble example 
of advanOing enlightenment and civilization to the rest of India 
by discarding irrational and unreasonable prejudice and opening their 
inihds to the light of truth wherever it is to be found. 

• W. Knighton. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


I T BAS been too much the habit of late for the parents of school¬ 
boys to interfere with the legitimate authority, in the way of 
punishment, of him who stands for the time being in loco parentisy 
too much the habit of boys to make coUiplaints at home of punish¬ 
ments they have richly merited at school, too much the habit of 
masters of private schools to advertise the fact that they conduct 
their system of education ‘without corporal punishment.’^ The 
ghosts of many public school-boys of the earlier part of the century 
would wish to ‘ be heavy on the souls ’ of those who in our days 
make it their business to decry corporal punishment, and stigmatise 
it as brutal and degrading, Harrow and Eton have thus far, we 
believe, escaped the strictures of the public press on the subject. 
But several well-known schools, notably Winchester and Shrewsbury, 
have within the last few years been designated as the scenes of 
brutal punishments, and the columns of our daily papers have 
been periodically deluged by letters from writers who could have 
had no sufficient knowledge of either the circumstances or the 
exigencies of the case. Without literally indorsing Solomoh^ 
views on the subjecft of corporal punishment, we may state dur 
belief that it is generally speaking on all counts preferable to the 
modern system of ‘lines’ and ‘detention’; it •is at oncetaore effi¬ 
cacious and less injurious to health. Exceptions there must be, 
6f course. A boy may be too 'delicate or of too nervous a tem- 
jperament to be a fit subject for rod or cane. * But will not ^sueh a 
boy be rather out of place in a public school t Or again, “a hay 
may be too big,—a failing, by the Way, for Which Keatte masde 
little allowance. And here it is highly probable that the teudeucy 
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to otfend against discipline will have been the i^esult of insufficient 
experience of sors tertia in younger days. For the notorious anJ 
hardened offender, who laughs alike at regulations and punishment, 
the sound of the word discede will be a mercy—a benefit to the 
individual as well as to the community at large. Left to themselves, 
and not too carefully questioned as to the nature of their school 
punishments by over-anxious mothers or weak and indulgent 
fathers, boys will accept their due share of sors tertia as matter of 
course, and grumblers will probably meet with but scanty sympathy 
at the hands of their fellows. Schoolmasters, like other mortals, 
are liable to error, and punishment will occasionally fall on wrong 
shoulders. Things have, however, a tendency to right each other, 
and the victim, if indeed he be a boy at all, atid not the two-legged 
paragon occasionally met with in fiction, will probably have escaped 
on some occasion when he did merit punishment. So long as justice 
be impartially administered to the best of the head-master’s abi* 
lity, there will be little fear that our public school boys, who have 
a keen appreciation of impartiality, will either grumble at or be 
degraded by the retention of sors tertia, — Fraser's Magazine for 
January 1881. 


THE COST OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 


T he Indian Government has at last made up its accounts for 
the Afghan war. It was at first to have cost only £3,000,000, 
and then Lord Lytton and Sir E. . Strachey affirmed that 
£6,000,000* would, at all events, not prove too small an estimate. 
The total cost, including that of frontier railways, but' deducting 
receipts for additional traffic on State Railways, is now given at 
twenty-one crores, or taking the rupee at its official value, more 
than £17,000,000 sterling. To this has to be added the future 
charge for the evacuation of Candahar, which may prove, in the 
existing state of transport, a most costly operation, and the claims 
made after the war, and the total will scarcely be under twenty 
millions. Lord Hartington remarks that as Lord Lytton has re- 
tumejd, and the financial officers have resigned, it is useless to 
apportion blame, but censures strongly the inefficiency of the 
Government. Finance is the Indian weak point, and it will remain 
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so while errors like this, involving millions, are allowed to pass 
unpunished. Lord Lytton, who is first of all responsible, has re¬ 
ceived an earldom in reward, ,and not one of those who advised 
him and furnished him with accounts has been dismissed her 
Majesty’s Service. India is not governed by opinion, but by 
Services responsible to an absolute Government, and Services can 
only be made to roveak unpleasant trusts to their superiors by 
inflexible discipline. Crassa negligentiay is as dangerous in India 
as in a Queen’s ship, and ought to be regarded with as little 
lenity .—The Spectdtor, 


THE NEW CHINESE TREATY WITH AMERICA. 

rpiIE NEW Chinese treaty with America is an ominous one for 
India. The Chinese Government concedes to that of the 
United States the right to limit or suspend the immigration of 
Chinese labourers when it considers it essential to do so, but the 
United States concedes in return that its subjects shall neither 
import opium into Chinese ports, nor deal in opium when imported. 
That means that the Chinese Government intends to make it a 
cardinal object of its policy to prohibit foreign opium altogether, 
which would enable it to establish an internal monopoly, and 
immensely increase its available revenue. It is sure to press that 
point at the next opportunity upon England, and will have this 
argument to put forward,—that every other State is allowed to 
regulate its own taxes, and that India does at this moment prohibit 
the importation of opium. That argument is most difficult to ' 
resist, much more difficult than the teetotal argument, which in 
China is insincere; and a stoppage of the opium trade, in the 
circumstances of India, would mean bankruptcy. 


AMUSING. 

CONFIDENTIAL Friend (to elderly and not unattractive 
^ Spinster): “So, dear, you've given up advocating women’s 
rights?” Elderly Spinster: “Yes, I now go in for women’s lefts.” 
Confidential Friend: “ Women’s lefts! What’s that ?” Elderly 
Spinster : “ Widowersy my dear.”— Punch. 
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Entkrtainjik£:nt in Ireland,—B iddy OTlannigan “ ^»re 
hoMTy UrSa Driscoll, lave ygiir washia’ an’ come out. Mr. MagMire, 
the landlord, has passed rinnin’ away, bedad; Pat, bis tenaat, bae 
passed, rinnin’ after him, goin’ to cut his dhirty throat; the bailins 
have passed, rinnin’ after Pat for the rint, wid revolvers in their 
hands; the ^ skull threshers ’ haye passed, rinnin^ after the bailiffs, 
to corpse ’em; an’ all the darlint boys an’ girls are rinnin’ afhter 
the lot just to see the fun, be jabers.”— Fun. 

Clrybr Boy.— Farmer (to son home from school): ‘‘Lot o’ 
cattle there, Tom. How many d’ye think ?” Tom (who knows the 
number, but pretends to count at a glance): “ Seventy-five.” Farmer 
“ Dang it! How do ye get at that now ?” Tom i “ Why, I count 
the legs, and divide by four!” 

Lawyer C-(entering the office of his friend, Dr. M-, 

and speaking in a hoarse, whisper) : “ Fred, I’ve got such a cold 

this morning that I can’t speak the truth.” Dr. M-: “ Well I’m 

glad that it’s nothing that will interfere with your business.”— 
Country Paper. 

True Temperance. —^An Irishman adorned with a blue rosette 
went into an apothecary’s shop and said to the assistant. “ If ye 
plase, sir, I’m a temperance man; but if ye have any soda water of 
the strength and quality of whisky. I’ll trouble ye for a little,” 

“ How many glasses did Herr Doctor drink, Gretchen ?” asked 
a German landlord of his daughter, on his guest leaving the cellar. 
“ Eight father,” replied the girl. “ The rascal!” exclaimed the irate 
host. ^ Why, he gave me strict orders never to drink more than 

three!” 

* 

Which dress lasts a lady the longest f^Her house dress, because 
she never wears it out. 

" Why is love like a'candle?—Because the longer it bums the 
less it becomes. 

Why is a person in bed like a book unbound? — Because he is 
in sheets. 

Why should a sparrow not be pleased if you called him a 
phieilSRnt I—Because you would be making game of him. 

What pupil gets the most pnnishment ?—The pupil of the eye, 
because it is always under the lash. 
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WHENCE AND WHITHER ? 
By Mutti Lall Singh. 


T he origin of the universe has been the theme of many 
volumes and of much controversy. I propose to give an 
account, in this paper, of the most recent speculations of 
science on the subject, as well as of the probable end. 

Matter we all know is in three forms on the earth, and 
not on the earth only, but throughout the universe—^solid, 
liquid, and gaseous. All matter is composed of atoms, too 
small for sight, but not too small for measurement and weigh- 
ment. Their size is indicated and their weight by scientific 
explorers. In a solid every atom is at rest, or has a place which 
it keeps, in the body of which * it forms a part. It is not 
absolutely at rest, but it has a moan position about which it is 
always vibrating, and near which it keeps. It is kept from 
losing that position by the action of the surrounding atoms. 

Now in liquids every atom is continually running about, 
and getting mixed up in &esh forms, so that, in comparison 
with the atoms of liquids, those of solids may basaid to bo at 
rest. In gases the atoms move in straight lines, but in liquids 
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the j,atoms movp angularly, side-ways and bacfc again, some- 
iiiing like our A^glo-Indian friends when engaged in that 
aHpareiit^ ipsanj^^musement of dancing “ the lancers.’’ Each 
takes the right hand of one partner, only to drop it, and hike 
the left hand of another, and so on in spiral circles, exceeding 
strange. 

In liquids every atom, after parting company with one, 
finds another, and so .is constantly going about in a carved 
path, and yet never sent clear away from the sphere of action 
of the surrounding atoms. Yet they are all always changing 
their places. Hence it is that diffusion takes place so readily in 
a liquid. If we take a tank of water, and drop a little iodine 
into it, in a very* short time all the water will turn blue.- And 
why ? because the iodino atoms have changed like tho others 
and spread themselves over tho whole. This is constantly 
occurring in all liquids, but wo only see it when the liquids are 
of different colors. 

Gaseous matter is the simplest of all the forms of matter, 
and that of which all things wore originally composed. Tho 
atoms of every species of gas are continually flying about 
in all directions in straight lines. In the case of atmospheric 
air they fly at tho rate of seventeen miles a minute. They 
do not go far in one direction, but any particular atom after 
going over an incredibly short distance,' meets another, not 
exactly plump, face to face as it were, but a little on one side, 
and so they ^ behave to each other like our Anglo-Indian friends 
in another of their marvellous dances, called “Sir Roger do 
Covorley.” They join hands, swing round, and then fly away 
in different directions. Thus they are" constantly changing tho 
direction of each other’s motion, and flying about with different 
' velocities, although their mean rate is seventeen miles a minute. 
We may think this a great rate, compared with a tortoise, a 
mau; or even an express train on a railway, but let us not 
forgot that light, which consists of luminous waves, travels at 
the rate of 200,000 miles in a second. There is no limit to 
the wonderful powers of nature. 
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The atoms of each kind of gas are all of the same nature. 
Oxygon, for instance, whether got from the air or water, from 
chlorine or iron, is always the same, its atoms of' the same 
nature and density. Therefore we conclude that these atoms 
have existed the same unaltered to any extent appreciable by 
us, since the. beginning of the universe. Whether in com¬ 
bination with nitrogen or hydrogen, with carbon or iron, 
whether buried beneath the earth, or in the sun or in the air, 
all the same, always the same. 

The deduction naturally is that these atoms are primeval, 
not produced by any process of evolution. 

The presence or absence of heat produces wonderful effects 
in the nature of bodies. A solid, ice for instance, may bo turned 
into a liquid by heat, and into gas, called steam, by a larger 
quantity. Our modern philosophers have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that our earth has arrived at its present condition by a 
process of gradual cooling. There is evidence of a certain 
distribution of temperature in the interior of the earth. There 
is a certain rate at which the tomi)orature increases as we 
descend. We cannot go very far, but, as far as wo can go, 
this rate is found to be constant and regular. 

The earth, having once been in a gaseous condition, has 
gradually cooled down. The heat necessary to keep it in a 
gaseous state being lost, at least on the surface, and Sir W. 
Thompson has calculated that it solidified between one and two 
hundred millions of years ago. Thus we arrive at the beginning 
of the present state of things ; the cooling down of the 
earth is still going on. How long it was in a liquid condition 
we cannot toll. But that it passed from gaseous to liquid, 
before becoming solidified, is certain. 

Going further back the whole universe appears to have 
been formed out of gaseous material, the particles of which 
were flying about in all directions, just as they do now in the 
air we breathe. Such a mass of gaseous matter would ne¬ 
cessarily revolve, if by nothing else by the action of light, and, 
once revolving, nuclei would bo formed as w^e see in the nebuloe. 
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these nuoloi would become suns, and revolving and cooling, and 
decreasing vastly in bulk as a necessary consequence, would 
give off the planets. Our earth, for instance, as a gaseous mass 
revolving, after being thrown off by the cooling sun, filled 
the space between the orbit of Mars, and that of our earth, 
and so with each of the others. 

But how did the particles or atoms first come into ex¬ 
istence ? Of that science is ignorant. Some say fortuitously. 
Some say a great Creator produced them out of nothing. I, 
for my part, cannot conceive of all these atoms obeying laws, 
and taking certain forms in obedience to those laws, without a 
law-giver. But, allowing the law-giver, they argue, whence 
came ho ? who formed him ? how did ho come into oxistenoe ? 
Science cannot tell us this. For such questions science has no 
answers. Wo must seek elsewhere. Force and matter, those 
are all that science is cognizant of. Atoms or molecules 
originally, then gaseous masses, then globes, and then bodies 
like the sun, or like our earth. As the last cooled its surface 
became fit for human habitation. A germ of life appeared. 
How or whence ? That we cannot tell. Science is unable to 
instruct us as to the origin of life on our earth. But once 
given the rudest germ of it, and all the rest have followed by 
the law of development. Creation the beginning, Development 
the law, and Progress the necessary result. That’s my creed. 
Indefinite progress. 

So much for the answer to our first question Whence ? 
It may not be a very satisfactory answer. It is the most satis¬ 
factory that science can give. 

The life thus existing on the earth’s surface is entirely 
dependent upon the sun for its continuance. Suppose the sun 
blotted out of existence, life on our earth would likewise cease 
to exist. Both animal and vegetable life would bo frozen out. 
Now we know that the sun is gradually wearing himself out, 
cooling year by year, although last hot weather no one in 
Calcutta would think so. 
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Yet so it is. As our earth^cools and contracts, so too does 
the sun. There is only a certain amount of energy in the 
present constitution of the sun, and when that has been used 
up, the sun cannot go on givingjout more heat. Animal and 
vegetable life must then gradually' disappear from the earth’s 
surface, as they have already*disappeared from the surface of 
the moon. 

• But again, there is no reason'’for'’supposing that tho orbit 
of the earth round the sun^is absolutely stable and unchange¬ 
able. As the earth diminishes in size'from tho |constant^operation 
of the cooling process, its orbit continues to increase. It goes 
further and further from tho sun, slowly but certainly. This 
would take us in time so far from tho sun that animal and 
vegetable life would be destroyed for lack of heat. The water 
would all become solid masses, hard as rocks. 

It would thus appear that as there certainly was a long and 
indefinite time during which no life of any kind had existed 
upon tho earth, before it became fit for life, so it will continue 
to exist for ages after life has become extinct. The solar 
system would then probably end in one huge frozen ball in the 
midst of a sea of other. Rapid revolution may reduce this frozen 
ball into a gaseous mass once more, once more to go through all 
tho varied cxistonco of gaseous, liquid, and solid matter, with 
the concomitants of tho latter, vegetable and animal life. 

A Gorman philosopher wisely said—“ tho man, who has 
thrown aside superstition, will think little of death. Ilis medi¬ 
tation will rather bo how to live well.” 


LEARN OP THE DOG. 

[“ Stern law of every mortal lot, 

Which man, proud man finds hard to boar, 
And builds himself I know not what 
Of second life 1 know not whore/'] 


I. 

0 HEART of man I be humble, nor disdain 
The latest gospel preached beneath the sun. 
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Learn of the brute how thou when life is done, 

May loose its bonds, and cease, and knew no pain : 
Learn of the dog to die,—nay, that were vain. 

Death followeth in the steps of life, and none 
Win more of Death, the Shadow, than they won 
Of Life in years pf travail and of* strain. 

• 

Learn of the dog to five, if thou woukVst find 
His peace in dc«atli: for him, the silent spheres 
Keep their long watch unchallenged overhead ; 
Know as he knows ; love as he loves his kind, 
Unweave the web of human toil and tears ; 

Die like a dog, when thought and love arc dead. 

II. 

Poor friend and sport of man, like him unwise, 

Away ! Thou standest to his heart too near. 

Too close for careless rest or healthy cheer; 

Almost in thee the glad brute nature dies. 

Go, scour the fields in wilful enterprise, 

Lead the free chase, leap, plunge into the mere, 
Herd with thy felloAvs, stay no longer here, 

Seeking thy law and gospel in man’s eyes. 

He cannot go ; love holds him fast to thee ; 

More than the voices of his kind thy word 
Lives in his heart; for him, thy very rod 
Has flowered ; he Ohly in thy will is free; 

Cast him not out, the unclaimed savage herd 
Would turn and rend him, pining for his God. 

Spectator. 


TOLERATION. 

P ROFESSOR Monieb Williams, in his “Indian Theistic 
Reformers,” gives a lively picture of the difficulties that 
beset progress in this country. “ Religious and social life are 
so intimately interwoven” says the Professor, speaking of India, 
“ the ordinary creed of the people, their idolatry and snpersti- 
tions, are so intertwined with the texture of their daily life, 
with their domestic manners and institutions, and even with the 
common law of the land, that to^'strike at the root of the 
national faith is to subvert the very foundations of the whole 
social fabric. Let a man enter on the path of progress, let him 
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abandon the ideas inherited from his parents, let him set his face 
against the time-honored usages of his country, let him stand 
up boldly as the champion of truth, the eradicator of errOr, the 
regenerator of a degenerate age, the purifier of a corrupt con¬ 
dition of society, and what are the consequences ? He has to 
fight his way through a host of antagonisms and obstructions, 
sufficient to appal, if not to overpower, a man of ordinary power 
and determination. The inveterate prejudices of centuries, 
deeply seated antij)iithies, national pride, popular passion, a 
thousand vested interests of tradition, ignorance, bigotry, su¬ 
perstition, indolence, priestcraft, conspire to crush his efforts 
and impede his advance. Every inch of the ground is disputed 
by a host of bitter antagonists. Humiliation, insult, threat, 
invective vituperation are heaped upon his head. Father, 
mother, wife, children, relatives and friends hold him fast in 
their embraces, or unite in their endeavors to drag him back¬ 
wards. No one stirs a finger to help him onwards.” 

It is well known that, although the mother of Hajah 
Rammohun Roy lived to be reconciled to him, yet she was very 
bitter against him during the greater part of his life. And this 
is a case in point, for, apart altogether from the truth or false¬ 
hood of the Rajah’s religious teaching, there can bo no doubt 
whatever that he was honest and sincere in teaching that 
whatever was good in the Vedas or the Christian Scriptures, in 
the Kuran, the Zend Avesta, or any other sacred book of any 
nation, was to be accepted as a gift from God. Ho was sincere 
and honest in his labours as a social, as w'ell as in his teachings. 
as a religious reformer. None that have read the record of 
his life can doubt these facts, however they may differ from his 
convictions. 

Now if there is one characteristic which more than another 
distinguishes the most onlightened nations of these latter days 
from others, it is toleration. There has never been an ago so 
tolerant in Europe, because never before was Europe so en¬ 
lightened. And it is precisely in proportion to its enlighten- 
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inertt that it is tolerant. Franco, Germany and England a^o in 
the foreground of intellectual advancement, and it is in France, 
Germany and England that toleration is found most freely 
accorded for all opinions. Spain and Russia will not permit 
discussions on religious and political questions, either in tho 
press or on the platform, and Spain and Russia are unenlight* 
eiied, ignorant, and bigoted. In tho same way compare tho 
United States of North America with tho republics of the 
South. Perfect freedom and toleration of all discussions—social, 
political or religious—in the one, and a censorship of the press, 
stringent and obstructive in tlio other, that prevents all progress, 
and impedes all free discussion. Nothing is more certain than 
this'fact, that tho countries in whicli tlio tongue and tho pen are 
most free are those in which liberty and progress go hand in 
hand. 

This toleration is the growth of our own time. It did 
not exist at the beginning of this century, and if we go further 
back, wo find bigotry reigning supreme, not a thought allowed 
to be ventilated that was opposed to existing prejudices. Every 
man was educated to regard himself as a mirror of orthodoxy, 
ojxd a bulwark of orthodoxy too, in opposition to all innovations. 
The domain of theology then included that of all social re¬ 
lations, of all domestic ties, as it does still in India, and 
theology appeared to teach in Europe, for more than a thousand 
years, that the end of existence was to hold certain opinions, 
and to insist upon all around holding the same. There was 
no liberty of thought allowed. Toleration was practically un¬ 
known. During the middle ages, the people of Europe, who 
knew nothing of the geography of their own planet, who were 
ignorant of America and Southern Africa, of Australia, and 
Eastern Asia, yet knew the geography of hell and purgatory. 
They were ready to cut each other’s throats, and to subject 
each other to infernal tortures to ensure right belief—the 
orthodox belief—on transubstantiation and consubstantiation, 
on indulgences, absolutions, fasts, and rituals. 
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That was the ago of intolerance. And have w^e not 
soinothiug like this still iu India? Does not oiir social ruile 
amount to tyranny against all who venture to oppose received 
opinions ? Are not men withheld from saying what they think 
by a vile terrorism, that stifles thought and discussion for fear 
of material loss ? If the mediaeval bigot in Europe could not 
convince the heretic of his errors by argument, remonstrance, 
or entreaty, it became his duty to exterminate him. If that 
could not be done, ho must shun him, avoid him, make him 
as miserable as possible by slights, and injuries, by social per¬ 
secution, by refusing to eat with him, by excluding him from 
social gatherings. And is there nothing analogous to this 
in India? 

But whatever our social tyrants, medimval or other, may 
say or do, there are constant changes going on around us. 
Nature will not be still. If there is one lesson more impressed 
upon us than another by the action of nature around us, it is 
this that mutation is stamped upon all sublunary things. 
Nothing is at rest. Progress, eternal progress, is the rule of 
creation. We do not heed this progress, as long as it is slow. 
It is only when startling changes occur, rapidly or immediately, 
that wo are driven out of our self-sufficient rest. Then none 
can deny that nature is active and progressive. 

But it is wise to take note of those silent and less cons¬ 
picuous changes which gradually transform for us all the 
conditions of life. India in 1881 cannot be as India was in 
1681, or in 1381. And so we may safely hold opinions in 
these days which would have been full of danger a few cen¬ 
turies ago. Books are every month published in Europe now 
which a few centuries ago would have consigned their authors 
to the dungeon or the stake. If Darwin, “ the greatest of 
living meii” according to Dr. Lankester, had lived three cen¬ 
turies ago, he might now have been in the clutches of the 
Inquisition, as Galileo was. Herbert Spencer would probably 
have met the fate of Giordano Bruno, and been burned alive. 
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A few generations ago people kept themselves within the limits 
of their respective sects, and looked on all the rest of the world 
as abandoned to darkness and perdition; njow these dividing 
lines have well nigh disappeared as social barriers. People of 
the most diverse religions sects in London, Paris, and Berlin, 
are educated together, marry, meet, live, and amuse themselves 
in common, finding that there is much good outside the narrow 
limits of their own peculiar sects. 

Is there no lesson iu all this for India ? When all the rest 
of the civilized and cultivated world is learning the lesson of 
toleration, shall India alone refuse to learn it ? When every¬ 
where, over this habitable globe, men are beginning to per¬ 
ceive that each can learn very much from the others, shall India 
shut herself up, and say, I will learn from none, the wisdom of 
my ancestors is sufficient for me ? Surely such conduct would 
be far removed from wisdom. Europe has learned much from 
China, Japan, and India, and is ready to learn more. China 
and Japan have learned much, very much, from Europe. Shall 
India alone sulkily exclude herself from the great school of 
humanity, and refuse all aid from abroad ? 

We are not arguing in favor of any school of reformers or 
in favor of any theological, political, or social opinions on con¬ 
troverted questions, but simply in favor of giving an impartial 
bearing to all. For the honest expression of his opinion no 
man ought to be ostracized, or subjected to social persecution 
of any kind. 


mm FANTASIES. 


0 WILD and woeful wind 1 
Cease for one moment thy complaining dreary, 
And tell me if thou art not sad and weary, 
And if thy travel is not long and eerie,— 

0 mid and woeful wind! 
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0 houseless, homeless wind! 

It wrings my heart to hear thy sad lamenting; 

Hast thou a wound whose pain knows no relenting, 
Canst never lay thy burden by repenting?— 

0 houseless, homeless wind! 

0 sad and mournful wind! 

From what wild depths of human pain and sorrow 
Could'st thou those tones of restless anguish borrow. 

As of a soul that dreams of no to-morrow ?— 

O sad and mournful wind 1 

O solitary wind! 

We know not whence thou com’st or whither goest, 
When round our homes thy wizard blast thou blowest, 
No home, nor shelter, thou, poor pilgrim, knowest,— 

O solitary wind! 

Most melancholy wind! 

Is thine a requiem o’er the dead and dying. 

Or art thou some despairing spirit sighing 
0*er a lost Paradise behind thee lying ?— 

Most melancholy wind! 

Tell me—^I long to know— 

Art thou a wild and weary penance doing. 

Thro’ the lone wilderness thy way pursuing, 

Chased by the secret of thine own undoing ?— 

Tell me; I long to know. 

Hast thou no other voice. 

No words to whisper thy most grievous story. 

Where thou did’st lose thine ancient crown of glory, 

Ere thou wert banished to these deserts hoary ?— 

Hast thou no other voice ? 

(), thou art fierce and wild! 

Thy nightly chariot through the black skies lashing, 

The cloud-shapes round the mountain-summits dashing. 
The waves of ocean round the wrecked bark crashing,— 
O, thou art fierce and wild! 

Yet, art thou full of woe. 

Perchance, thou wert Earth’s angel, when was lighted 
Sin’s lurid torch, and all her bowers were blighted,' 

Thy poor heart by that awful shock benighted,— 

Thou art so full of woe. 

HI 

Hast thou no hope, no hope ? 

That thy poor, weary pinion thou art flinging 
Against the star-paved floor, with echoes ringing 
Of angel footsteps and their anthem singing,— 

Hast thou no hope, no hope ? 
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And hast thou never heard 
That Sin*s wild torch is quenched in blood atoning, 

And that in days to come Creation’s groaning 
Will cease, and rapture fill the place of moaning,— 

O, hast thou never heard ? 

But thou wilt one day hear! 

For Heaven and Earth will stand in silent wonder, 

When Love unites what Sin hath rent asunder, 

Proclaiming victory in rausic-tliunder,— 

And thou wilt that day hear. 

In Heaven will all be joy, 

And there thy wailing, too, will cease for ever, 

And thou, perchance, wilt lloat o’er Life’s full river, 

And join the melody that ccaseth never,— 

In Heaven, where all is joy! 

Spectator, 


A PLEA FOR THE DEVIL. 
By Mutti Lall Singh. 


I LISTENED, AND LO, tho principle of evil spoke as 
follows :— 

Abaddon, Amaimon, Apollyon, Auld Clootie, Auld Hangie, 
Auld Hornie, Azazel, Barbazon, Beelzebub, Bel or Baal, Belial, 
Eblis, Hillel, Lok, Lucifer, Mammon, Molech or Moloch, 
Nachash, Old Nick, Remphan, Satan, Tammuz, The Devil, 
The Prince of the Power of the air. The Prince of this 
world, The Enemy, The Serpent, Zalmunna- 

Such are a few of the somewhat contradictory names by 
which I am known to readers of English. I am not a stranger 
in Calcutta, or London or Paris. All orthodox Christians and 
Brahmins, and Buddhists, and Mohammedans, do me the honor 
to believe in me. The few heretical sects who do not arc neither 
rich nor influential. Therefore they dre not worth talking of. 

I do not pretend always to speak or write the truth—but 
I do profess a gentlemanly regard for good-breeding and 
appearances. It is not polite anywhere to speak the truth fully. 
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openly, broadly. People that unblusliingly call a spade a spade 
are neither fashionable nor well-bred ; and, like the writers of 
the present day, I care not to shock my readers by ugly words, 
when a enpliuism, or a little circumlocution, will answer the 
purpose of conveying my meaning with propriety. Appear¬ 
ances are the things to bo studied by the fashionable man now- 
a-days. Realities are neither known nor understood. How 
shall poor paltry man know or understand fully either the 
world or its laws when ho cannot understand himself? Those 
therefore who write and talk against appearances do so igno¬ 
rantly. The world is governed by appearances, and by appear- 
rances alone. Reality men cannot attain to. Those who exclaim 
against appearances are the worst of revolutionists. Strip the 
Courts, tile Churches, the family circle of the decent gloss of 
respectable appearance—reduce all to the crude reality of dry, 
naked truth, and what would be left ? It makes me shudder 
only to think of it. And yet sentimental writers of both sexes 
are found to bo constantly whining about glosses, and decep¬ 
tions, and evasions, and roundabout ways generally, as if these 
things wore not the very essence of civilized life. There can 
bo no respectability without these—no social varnish, no civi¬ 
lization. Why I have known a fashionable authoress write a 
novel in condemnation of appearances when—but stop, I must 
not grow persomil. Enough of this—the world is still de¬ 
ceived with ornament,” yes, and the world cannot exist as it 
is without it. Constituted as man is, appearances are, and 
must be all in all. ^ 

I had the honor of hearing a very eloquent sermon the 
other day, addressed to a fashionable audience, by the Bevd. 
Gustavus Halloo, and there was so much sense in it, I took a 
few notes, from which I quote here—“ People mistake al¬ 
together about the desires as they do about the actions of the 
Devil. The more civilization, the larger the mass of humanity 
congregated together, the better for him—^poor naked savages 
slaughtering each other give him but few subjects. A country 
so peopled is thinly peopled, it is amongst the swarming hives 
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of civilization that he finds his most devoted subjects, and they 
most numerous, daintily-clothed men and women, accustomed 
to the luxuries of the bath, the table, and the ball room, are to 
him infinitely dearer than rude souls immured in bodies coated 
with paint or mud, few, dull, and spiritless. No, give him the 
crowded assembly, the ball-room with its delicate titillations of 
excitement—^the decent veil hiding the glowing thoughts, the 
touch of heated palms, the gradual lapse. Refinement in any 
8ha]:)6, but refined dissipation sweetest of all. What pleasure 
is it to the sportsman to bring down the hairy monster that 
neither flees nor resists, ugly, coarse, stupid, redolent of 
filth or sweat? but the silky-coated fawn, clean-limbed, high- 
crested, with glowing eyes and palpitating heart, that courses 
over the hills, and conceals her lovely form in ferns and flowers 
and heath, fluttering, anxious, trembling, there is an object of 
chase, worthy of a master-hand in sport. The long pursuit, 
ike dainty toil, the stolen glances, the fitful danger, and the 
near escape^ all these give a zest to the chase and the pursuit— 
whilst the ultimate fall is waking ecstasy. 

“To suppose ,then that the Devil loves the boorish sot in 
preference to the elegant rake, or the hard-hande^ fusty 
virago, who knocks her illegitimate son upon the head and 
buries him, in a drain, to the elegant, tenderly nurtured, capti¬ 
vating wife or maid, who sins and brings all the acuteness of 
loveliness anil art, to prove that she has not sinned, is a gross 
mistake. Modern art has probably corrupted more in number 
than ever savages killed in war. Modern literature, such as the 
novels of Ouida^ has probably sowed the seeds of more evil 
than ever barbarism conceived. Let art, and literature, and 

I 

civilizatioa flourish, for in them are the true triumphs of 
the Devil. Let crowded cities extend, and men and women 
be cooped up in thousands in factories, and shops and mines, for 
thus, in the triumphs of modem humanity, is the kingdom of 
the Devil extended.” 

'' This is somewhat broadly expressed, but fashionable as¬ 
semblies will not be put off with prosy dullness and Mr. Halloo 
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is desenredly a popular preacher. I might quote other clergymen 
to prove how strictly proper I am in polite society, without 
descending as low as Messrs. Spurgeon and Funshon—real 
clergymen I mean, but it is useless. My Apology will be its 
own vindication, and may be studied by the most precise. I do 
not say that Mrs. Tabitha Straitlace will understand it, but I 
am quite sure she will find not a word in it to shock her. 

I am called cruel, untruthful, sensual, uncharitable, and 
selfish. But most of these charges are the results of igno¬ 
rance and prejudice. People 'grow up hearing me abused, they 
hardly allow me a single good quality, and yet more than one 
noble spirit has honestly said they would rather be the hero 
of Milton’s greatest poem, the Satan of his Paradise Lost, than 
St. Michael and all the Angels. 

Why should this charge of cruelty be so constantly 
brought forward against me ? I grant that I have that love of 
power which appears to be a necessary ingredient in cruelty, 
and which makes the cat dally with the captive mouse, before 
devouring him, or the fascinating woman play with her victim. 
But, as no one would seriously accuse either of these of abstract 
cruelty, so neither should 1 be accused of it—as to any direct 
qualification in the study of tortures inflicted, and the contoiv 
tions to which those tortures give rise, I have only to refer to 
the theological writings of all civilized nations to prove that I 
am free from it—for unless the quality of ubiquity or omni¬ 
presence bo allowed me, how could I gratify such a propensi^, 
when I am constantly proved to bo going about on earth, and 
always at work here ? It is not therefore without a smile that 
I find myself addressed by my old friend, Burns, in the follow¬ 
ing strain :— 

Hear me, auld Hangie, for a wee, 

An’ let poor damned bodies be ; 

I’m sure sma’ pleasure it can gie, 

Ev’n to a deil, 

To skelp an’ scaud poor dogs like mo, 

An* hear us squeel!” 
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Small pleasure indeed I I am perfectly serious when I say, 
that it would not give me the smallest pleasure to act in so 
unfeeling a manner. Besides cruelty is not the attribute of a 
gentleman, and I pride myself, in these latter days, on being a 
finished gentleman. A gentlemanly carouse, with its little 
attendant wildness, has always been more grateful to me, than 
the boorish debauch of vulgar sots. I cannot afford, it is true, 
to lose any opportunity of advancing the interests of'my empire, 
any more than His late Imperial Majesty of France, who had 
often to court the masses, however nauseous the means ; but as 
far as my own taste is concerned, I decidedly prefer wax-lights 
to tallow, and the sweet perfume of the elegant boudoir to the 
unsavory nastiness of the crowded cellar or garret. Now 
cruelty is not a gentlemanly vice, and I eschew it. In olden 
times people were cruel—naturally, constitutionally so—^and not 
from any teaching of mine. Witness Abraham in his conduct 
to Hagar, and David to Uriah as the Jews and Moslems tell 
us—to take examples from the best of men. Those who would 
act in so disgraceful a manner now would bo deservedly shunned, 
and expelled from good society, always supposing they were 
also guilty of the sin of being found out. I heard that 
excellent man, Mr. Carlyle, say, that stupidity was the great 
curse, and when people are found out now-a-days, perhaps 
there is generally a spice of stupidity in their composition. 
On such I have no mercy. Tlie blazing forth of a great 
scandal, though it has its uses Sometimes, in making young 
enquiring minds examine for themselves, yet is in the main a 
great evil. In fact it does me as much injury as a Bishop’s or 
an Archbishop’s sermon, or one of the more vulgar tirades of 
Mr. Spurgeon or Mr. Punshon, though I bog the pardon of 
the Prelates generally for mentioning the latter two gentlemen 
in the same sentence. A.s my object in the present appeal to 
the public is to set myself and my proceedings in a clearer 
light, and to remove some of the prejudices of the ignorant, 
I trust I shall hear no more of that vulgar abuse which consists 
in .calling me cruel and unfeeling. With all the light that is 
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daily *being shed abroad on the most interesting questions of 
science; it is only right that more correct impressions of what 
is called evil, and the source of evil, should be promulgated. 
Common things are daily receiving more attention in schools, 
now surely evil is one of the commonest of things, and yet 
1 doubt if one out of a thousand, even of the educated classes, 
have the slightest idea what it really means. But popular 
illusions are gradually being dispelled, and I live in hope. A 
few years ago every one regarded Clive as a hero, Cromwell 
as a hypocrite, Mahommed as an impostor, and Henry VIII., 
of England, as addicted to lust and cruelty. All these ideas 
have been proved to be erroneous, and many more are now 
debated, which were formerly received as axiomatic truths by 
all educated circles. Whether evil is really the very bad thing 
it is represented to bo, has not yet been discussed, but I have 
no doubt it will be. Of this I am certain that virtuous minds are 
making evil more an object of study than they used to do. 
Certain things were not to be whispered to ears polite a few 
years ago, which leaders of society are studying now, and the 
most virtuous wives and maidens of India and England discuss 
the condition and habits of others who are not virtuous, and 
who are neither wives nor maidens, and to what legislative 
enactments they should bo subject, with a view to do them 
good. Now when evil in the abstract becomes an object of 
study, I have no doubt some clever fellow will prove that it is 
not nearly so bad a thing as the unenlightened world supposed— 
in fact rather the reverse of a bad thing. Why is it that sen¬ 
sation novels are so interesting ? Is it not that a spice of that, 
which gives all the zest to life, is mixed up with the good ? 
What could be more mawkish and uninteresting, than the record 
of a thoroughly good and correct life? If people never deviated, 
either to the right or left, who would care to know any thing 
about them? No, it is the spice of evil that makes the story 
interesting. When is a methodist preacher most attentively 
listened to by his congregation? I will tell you—when he 
records minutely his backslidings, and his fallings-away from 
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grace, and his “ wallowing in the mire of iniquity.” * Will 
any assembly of the purest and best of women receive the 
hero who has never been known to do wrong, with half the 
ardour, or listen to him with half the attention, or bestow on 
him half the smiles, they will accord to the hero of an elope-^ 
ment, or two or three affairs of honor, or the overthrower of a 
government he had sworn to serve or support ? Surely not. 
It is' as if the dear creatures welcomed him the more, the 
more sinister his reputation in these respects—'always sup¬ 
posing he has done nothing ungentlemanly. It is as if they 
said ‘‘ learn from the little success you will have here to estimate 
yourself aright—open all your batteries, unmask all your guns, 
we are prepared for all. Why is this ? Why, hut because the 
spice of evil gives its zest to life—why, but because that which' 
really constitutes the charm of living has been fatally mis¬ 
named ? Nor is this taste peculiar to the female sex. What 
man feels half the interest in Michal, Saul’s daughter, that he 
does in Abigail the wife of Nabal the Carmelite ? or who cares 
as much for Ahinoam, as for Bathshoba ? or what man would 
not rather have had an hour’s conversation with Nur Jehan, 
than with Pudmani or Chand Bibi, with Mary, Queen of Scots, 
than with her more correct daughtcr-in-law, Anni of Denmark, 
wife- of the First James of England ? Our writers of fiction 
know this well—male as well as female. Scott, Thackeray, 
Wilkie Collins and Meadows Taylor have largely availed them¬ 
selves of the fact in the construction of their sensation novels, 
and Mrs. Behn, Mrs. Norton, Miss Braddon and Ouida have 
similarly thrown a large pinch of the improper” into their 
literaiy stews. 

{To he continued,) 


MOORSHEDABAD IVORY CARVINGS. 


HIS INDUSTRY, like many other Indian' art industries, 
is in a declining state. There are now but four 
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establishments engaged in the work (which is carried on 
at Ballochnr, near Moorshedabad city, and in Berhampore), and 
the number of persons engaged in it is not at the present time 
more than one^fourth of the number so employed twenty years 
ago. Not more than about Bs. 2,500 worth is now sold annu¬ 
ally. The quality of the work is also said to have decidedly 
deteriorated. Amongst other causes which have led to this 
deterioration it may bo well to note one very conspicuous one, 
namely, the terribly mischievous (though doubtless well-intended) 
interference, which Europeans, especially those possessed by a 
taste for Art,” sometimes exercise upon Indian art-workmen. 
Photographs from the antique ; plates from the " Art Journal” ; 
wood-cuts from the “ Illustrated London News,” and even from 
Punch” (to say nothing of plates and cuts not nearly so good 
as these), are forced into the hands of these unfortunate men 
with a view to improving” them. Now photographs from the 
antique are delightful things ; the wood-cuts in “ Punch” and 
in the ^‘Illustrated London News” are often, very often, real 
works of art, of their particular kind, but they are not —em¬ 
phatically not —the things to put in the hands of men untrained 
to carve from “ the flat,” and the result is always lamentableb 
One prominent instance may be here quoted. The Moorshedabad 
ivory carvings sent to the London International Exhibition of 
1871 consisted of but six pieces, obtained at a cost of Es. 500. 
They were carved by special order from photographs of the 
following well-known statues The “ Meleager” and the 
‘‘Pudicita” of the Vatican ; Lombardi’s “ Diane Chasseresse 
and Lord Hardinge’s Statue in Calcutta; and engravings of 
Charity” and “ Maternal Love.” The result was, as ought to 
have been expected, six horrible caricatures which np one would 
have desired to possess except it might be for the purpose of 
pointing the moral against such mischievous interference with 
old art-industries. In an official note by Dr. Porbes Watson, 
of the India Office, upon the question of the sales of the Indian 
exhibits in the London Exhibition of 1871, there is the follow¬ 
ing remark concerning these six carvings : ^‘The six ivory 
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carvings from Moorshedabad (valued at £50) will not sell; 
lAainly on account of their being copies of European works. 
The price also is excessive.” 

Tho ivory used is, as a rule, obtained from Calcutta, but it 
is sometimes purchased in the district. Ifo fewer than 50 to 
60 diflerent tools are employed ; chiefly of the chisel type. 
For the most minute portions of the work a “ stylo” is used, 
and is even known by the vernacular synonym for stylus, 
namely, halam. 

The carvers are all Hindus and the occupation is hereditary. 
As a rule the men work on their own means, but occasionally 
(when any unusually largo order is received) on borrowed 
capital. The principal buyers of these Carvings are Europeans 
and well-to do Natives. Occasionally when there is any accu¬ 
mulation of stock in tho carvers’ hands they send their work 
for sale to the Calcutta and up-country bazaars. 

A Lover of Art. 


A FEW MINUTES WITH RAJA SOURINDRO MOHUN 

TAGORE. 


TTIS Grace of Buckingliam, Madras, Chandos and Ruinpa, 
may indeed bo a double barrelled Duke and altogether a 
big gun, but our illustrious Raja, Doctor, ^^C. I. E.” and 
Knight of half tho orders in Europe and Asia is no less a 
dangerous weapon, ho is a master-piece of the best mechanism, 
and manufactured after the latest stylo. The Most Noble 
Richard &c. &c. Ac. Grenville can fire a couple or three 
desultory shots, lay hold of the inevitable sola topee and look 
important but Raja Sourindro Mohun can fire a perfect broad¬ 
side anil look modest. 

We had been reading Scott previous to our visit and 
awful visions had risen before us ; it’s only natural gentle 
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reader, but don’t get/^disheartened, we have got round the soft 
side of the Warder and can enter by a side door. Hero we are^ 
there he sits, his eyes are on a document, his secretary sits by 
him, he doesn’t see us. Take the opportunity, don’t talk, ob¬ 
serve, there now, you see he is not at all terrible, there is no 
giant encased in armour, handling a double edged sword, or 
flushing martial ardour from beneath his vigor, no our Knight 
is an amiable looking man, he is comparatively speaking a 
young man, his dress is simple, the only jewellery being a 

slender chain of gold, he has a fine head, and-Ah ! we 

are discovered, he rises to meet us, let us advance, now wo are 
introduced and now seated around us are tokens of royal 
pleasure, those quaint and bright coloured musical instruments 
are a present from His Majesty of Siam, that magnificent 
mosaic of St. Peters is a token of friendship from His Holiness 
of Rome. In the drawing room are portraits of most of the 
Crowned Heads of Europe embellished with the royal auto¬ 
graphs, in the centre is a splendid mosaic table depicting all 
the public buildings of Rome, this is from Her Majesty of Italy. 
Their Majesties of Greece and of the Netherlands are also 
represented, in fact who isn’t. We now re-enter the Study, 
His Highness is very kind, his Secretary waits with copies of 
the Raja’s valuable works, we arc asked to accept these, the 
autograph is added and the books are rendered invaluable. We 
are detaining The Raja too long, let us go. Wo rise, The 
Raja shakes us warmly by the hand and-we vanish I 

M, 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


F or many years before his death last Saturday, Mr. Carlyle had 
been to England what his great hero, Goethe, long was to 
Germany,—^the aged seer whose personal judgments on men and 
things were everywhere sought after, and eagerly chronicled and 
retailed. Yet it was hardly for the same reason. In Goethe’s old 
age, the ripeness of his critical judgment, and the catholicity, not 
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to say even the facility, of his literary taste, induced a sort of 
confidence that he would judge calmly and judge genially anything, 
whether in life or literature, that was not extravagant. Mr. 
Carlyle was resorted to for a very different reason. The Chelsea 
shrine, as was well known, gave out only one sort of oracled, and 
that sort was graphic and humorous denunciation of all conven¬ 
tional falsehoods and pretentiousness, or what was presumed to be 
conventional falsehood and pretentiousness ;—and consequently re¬ 
course was had to that shrine only when some trenchant saying was 
wanted that might help in the sweeping-away of some new formula 
of the. sentimentalists or of the panegyrists of worn-out symbols. 
His almost extravagant admiration for GU)ethe notwithstanding, 
Carlyle in his greatness was ever more disposed to sympathise with 
the great organs of destructive, than with those of constuctivc force. 
He sympathised with Cromwell for what he destroyed, with 
Frederick in great measure for what he destroyed, with Mirabeau 
and Danton for what they destroyed, and even with Goethe in large 
degree for the negative tendencies of his thought and criticism. 
With the constructive tendencies of the past he could often deeply 
sympathise,—as he showed in “ Past and Present,”— -but with those 
of the present, hardly over- If we were asked what his genius did 
for English thought and literature, we should say that it did chiefly 
the work of a sort of spiritual volcano,—showed us the perennial 
fire subversive of worn-out creeds which lies concealed in vast stores 
beneath the surface of society, and the thinness of the crust which 
alone separates us from that pit of Tophet, as he would himself 
have called it. And yet, in spite of himself, he always strove to 
sympathise with positive work. His teaching was incessant that 
the reconstruction of society was a far greater work than the des¬ 
truction of the worn-out shell which' usually preceded it,—only, 
unfortunately, in his own time, there was hardly any species of 
reconstructive effort which could gain his acquiescence, much less 
his approval. He despised all the more positive political and philan¬ 
thropic tendencies of his time; felt little interest in scientific 
discoveries; concerned himself not at all about its art; scorned its 
economiesd teaching; and rejected the modem religious instructors 
with even more emphatic contumely than the dreary professors of 
a dismal science.” To Carlyle, the world was out of joint, and his 
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only receipt for setting it right,—the restoration of “ the beneficent 
•whip” for its idlers, rogues, and vagabonds,—was never seriously 
listened to by thinking men« Consequently, all that he achieved was 
achieved in the world of thought and imagination. He did succeed 
in making men realise, as they never realised before, into what a 
fermenting chaos of passion human society is constantly in danger 
of dissolving, when either injustice or insincerity,—what Mr. Carlyle 
called a “ sham ^'*—is in the ascendant, and rules of virtue of mere 
convention or habit. He did succeed in making men realise the 
wonderful paradox of all social order and discipline, in depicting 
to us the weakness and the hysterical character of much that is 
called patriotic and humane impulse, in making us see that justice 
and strength and a certain heroism of courage are all necessary for 
the original organisation of a stable society ; and that much sensi¬ 
bility in the body corporate, so far from making this organisation 
easier, is apt to make it both more diflicult and more unstable. 
C^lyle’s greatest power was the wonderful imaginative genius 
which enabled him to lift the veil from the strange mixture of 
convention, passion, need, want, capacity, and incompetence called 
human society, and make us understand by what a thread order 
hangs, and how rare is the sort of genius to restore it when once 
it goes to pieces. No one ever performed this great service for the 
world as Carlyle has performed it in almost all his works,—notably 
in “ The French Revolution” and “ Sartor Resartus,” and this 
alone is enough to entitle him to a very high place among the 
Immortals of literature. 

And he had all the gifts for this great task,—especially that 
marvellous insight into the social power of symbols which made 
him always maintain that fantasy was the organ of divinity. Ho 
has often been called a prophet, and though we have too little 
sympathy with his personal conception of good and evil so to class 
him,—though religious seer as he was, he was in no sense Christ- 
like,—he certainly had to the full the prophet’s eye for the forces 
which move society, and inspire multitudes with contagious enthu¬ 
siasm, whether for good or ill. He fell short of a prophet in this, 
that his main interest, after all, was rather in the graphic and 
picturesque interpretation of social phenomena, than in any over¬ 
whelming desire to change them for the better, warmly as that desire 
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was often expressed, and sincerely, no doubt, as it was entertained. 
Still, Carlyle’s main literary motive-power was not a moral passion, 
but a humorous wonder. He was always taking to pieces, in his 
own mind’s eye, the marvellous structure of human society, and 
bewildering himself with the problem of how it could be put 
together again. Even in studying personal character, what he cared 
for principally was this. For men who could not sway the great 
spiritual tides of human loyalty and trust, he had—with the curious 
exception of Goethe—no very real reverence. His true heroes were 
all men who could make multitudes follow them as the moon makes 
the sea follow her,—either by spiritual magnetism, or by trust, or 
by genuine practical capacity. To him, imagination was the true 
organ of divinity, because, as he saw at a glance, it was by the 
imagination that men are most easily both governed and beguiled. 
His story of the French Revolution is a series of studies in the 
way men are beguiled and governed by their imagination, and no 
more wonderful book of its kind has ever been written in this 
world, though we should be sorry to have to estimate accurately 
how much of his picture is true vision, and how much the misleading 
guesswork of a highly-imaginative dreamer. 

It is in some respects curious that Carlyle has connected his 
name so effectually as he has done with the denunciation of Shams. 
For we are far from thinking that the passionate love of truth in its 
simplicity was at all his chief characteristic. In the first place, his 
style is too self-conscious for that of sheer, self-forgetting love of 
truth. No man of first-rate simplicity—and first-rate simplicity is, 
we imagine, one of the conditions of a first-rate love of truth,— 
would express common-place ideas in so roundabout a fashion as 
he; would say, for instance, in recommending Emerson to the 
reading public, The words of such a man,—what words he thinks 
fit to speak,—are worth attending to*;” or would describe a kind 
and gracious woman as a ‘‘ gentle, excellent, female soul,” as he 
does in his Life of Sterling.” There is a straining for effect in the 
details of Carlyle’s style which is not the characteristic of an 
overpowering and perfectly simple love of truth. Nor was that the 
ruling intellectual principle of Carlyle’s mind. What he meant by 
hatred of shams, exposure of unveraeities, defiance to the “ Ever¬ 
lasting No,” affirmation of the Everlasting Yea,” and the iko, 
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was not so much the love of truth, as the love of divine force,— 
the love of that which had genuine strength and effective character 
in it, the denunciation of imbecilities, the scorn for the dwindled 
life of mere conventionality or precedent, the contempt for extinct 
figments, not so much because they were figments, as because they 
were extinct and would no longer bear the strain put upon them 
by human passion. You can see this in the scorn which Carlybi 
pours upon “thin” men,—^his meagre reverence for “thin lipped^ 
constitutional Hampden,” for instance, and his contempt for such 
men as the Edgeworth described in John Sterling’s life, whom he 
more than despises, not for the least grain of insincerity, but for 
<kficiency in quantity of nature, and especially sueh nature as 
moves society. Greatly as Carlyle despised “ cant,” he seems to 
have meant by cant not so much principles which a man does not 
personally accept, but repeats by rote on the authority of others, as 
principles which have ceased, in his estimation, to exert a living 
influence on society, whether heartily accepted by the individual or 
not. Thus, in his life of Sterling, he indulges in long pages of 
vituperation against Sterling for taking to the Church,—not that he 
believed Sterling to be insincere in doing so, but because what 
Carlyle called the “ Hebrew old clothes” were to his mind worn 
out, and he would uot admit that any one of lucid mind could 
honestly fail to see that so it was, 

Carlyle, in short, has been the interpreter to his country, not 
so much of the “ veracities” or “ verities” of lif^ as of the moral 
and social spells and symbols which, for evil or for good, have 
exercised a great imaginative influence over the social organism of 
largo bodies of men, and either awed them into sober and. earnest 
work, or stimulated them into delirious and anarchic excitement. 
He has been the greatest painter who ever lived, of the interior life 
of man, especially of such life as spreads to the multitude, not per¬ 
haps exactly as it realty is, but rather as it represented itself to 
one who looked upon it as the symbol of some infinite mind, of 
which it embodied a temporary phasa We doubt if Carlyle eyer 
really interpreted any human being’s career,—Cromwell’s, or 
l^rederick’s or Colerhlge’s,—as justly and fully as many meU of 
less genius might have interpreted it. For this was not, after all, 
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his chief iiiterest%, His interest seems to iis always to have been 
in figuring the human mind as representing , some fiying colour or 
type of the Infinite Mind at work behind the Universei and so 
presenting this idea as to make it palpable to his feUow-men. He 
told Sterling he did not mind whether he talked pantheism or 
pottheism ,’*—a mild joke which he so frequently repeated as to 
indicate that he rather overrated its excellence,—so long as it was 
true; and he meant, we fancy, by being true, not so much corres¬ 
ponding to fact, as expressing adequately the constant effort of his 
own great imagination to see the finite in some graphic relation to 
the infinite. Perhaps the central thought of his life was in this 
passage from “Sartor Resartus,*’—“What is man himself, but a 
symbol of God f Is not all that he does symbolical,—a revelation 
to sense of the mystic God-given power that is in him, a gospel of 
freedom, which he, the ^Messiasof nature,’ preaches, as he can, 
by act and word ? Not a hut he builds but is the visible embodi¬ 
ment of a thought, but leaves visible record of invisible things, but 
is, in the transcendal sense, symbolical as well as real.” Carlyle was 
far the greatest interpreter our literature has ever had of the 
infinite forces working through society, of that vast, dim background 
of social beliefs, unbeliefs, enthusiasms, sentimentalities, supersti¬ 
tions, hopes, fears, and trusts, which go to make up either the strong 
cement, or the destructive lava-stream, of national life, and to 
image forth some of the genuine features pf the retributive pro¬ 
vidence of history.— Spectator. 


CASTES AND TRADES OF INDIA. 


P ROFESSOR Monier Williams has recently been lecturing at 
■ the London Institution on the “ Castes and Trades of India.” 
He said India has been described as a poor country on th e verge of 
bankruptcy, whereas it was really a rich country, with a poor 
population. Its potential wealth was incalculable. Indian art was 
in an advanced state, long before Europe had emerged from bar¬ 
barism $ but at present the want of capital and the dislike to 
machinery were fatal to successful competition with European ard- 
eans, though Indian workmeu were content with far lower wages* 
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The secret of the beauty of Indian art lay in delicacy of touch and 
manipulation. The hand was still the chief implement in India. 
No European machinery ought to supersede it, and Indian art ought 
never to abandon its own national traditions and pure taste for mere¬ 
tricious ideas derived from Europe. The lecturer exhibited several 
exquisite specimens of Indian Industrial skill, lent for the occasion 
by the South Kensington Museum, such as Dacca muslin, Kincob 
work, silver work, wooden carvings, pottery and jewellery. Cotton 
cloth imported from Manchester was far inferior to •that woven and 
decorated with patterns by man’s hand in India, but was cheaper. 
Spinning and weaving mills had lately been erected at Bombay, 
but native artisans were organizing bands of minstrels, who went 
about the bazaars singing songs ridiculing the vulgarity of taste dis¬ 
played in European textile fabrics. The cpnnexion between trades 
and castes was theii explained. Every caste originally had its 
fixed occupation, and many castes were merely trade guilds. Some 
castes, however, had changed their occupations. All the low castes 
might be tillers of the soil; these constituted three-fourths of the 
whole population; tlio higher-castes might engage in almost any 
industry. The Indian village system was the germ out of which 
the present castes and trades were developed. The various function¬ 
aries of an autonomous village community were then .described. 
If any one offended against caste rules, he was “ Boycotted.” No 
one would buy from him or sell to him, “ Boycotting” was a bad 
imitation of a custom practised in India for centuries. Modem 
castes, trades, and industries, were innumerable. Some new ones 
reported in the recent census were rather strange—such as “ pro¬ 
fessional speech-makers,” and ^‘professional givers of evidence.” 
Indian art and industry ought not to be denationalized ; the evil of 
caste should be neutralized by corrective infiuences rather than by 
Government interference. Caste had its good side, which should 
be retained .—The JSxpress^ 
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o£ answer. It would give me true satisfaction, could any advice of 
^ine contribute to forward you in your honourable course of 
Sf^-improvement; but a long experience has taught me that advice 
can profit but little; that there is a good reason why advice is so 
seldom followed”—this reason, namely, that it is so seldom, and can 
almost never be, rightly given, l^o man knows the state of another; 
it is always to some more or less imaginary man that the wisest 
and most honest adviser is speaking. As to the books which you, 
whom I know* so little of, should read, there is hardly anything 
definite that can be said. For one thing, you may be strenuously 
advised to keep reading. Any good book, any book that is wiser 
than yourself, will teach you something—a great many things, in¬ 
directly and directly, if your mind be open to learn. This old 
counsel of Johnson’s is also good and universally applicable—^read 
the book you do honestly feel a wish and curiosity to read. The 
very wish and curiosity indicate that you then and there are the 
person likely to get good of it. Our wishes are presentiments of 
our capabilitiesthat is a noble saying, of deep encouragement to 
all true men; applicable to our wishes and efforts in regard to 
reading, as to other things. Among all the objects that look won¬ 
derful and beautiful to you, follow with fresh hope the one that 
looks wonderfulest, beautifulest. You will gradually by various 
trials (which trials see that you make honest, manful ones, not silly, 
short, fitful ones) discover what is for you the wonderfulest, beauti- 
'fulest; what is your true element and promise, and be able to 
fddde by that. True Desire, the Monition of Nature, is much to 
be attended to. But here also you* are to discriminate carefully 
between true desire and false. The medical men tell us we should 
&tt what we truly have an appetite for ; but what we only falsely 
have an appetite for we should resolutely avoid. It is very true. 
And flimsy, “ desultory” readers, who fly from foolish book to foolish 
book, and get good of none, but mischief of all—are not these as 
foolish, unhealthy eaters, who mistake their superficial, false desire 
after spices and confectionaries for the real appetite, of which even 
are not destitute, though it lies far deeper, far quieter, after 
nutriiive food? WiHh these illustrations I will recommend 

I , 

Jsdmson’s advice to you. 
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Another thing, and only one other, I will say. All books are 
properly the record of the History of Past Men. What thoughts 
Past Men had in them; what actions Past Men did—the summary 
of all books whatsoever lies there. It is on this ground that the 
class of books specially named History can be safely recommended 
as the basis of all study of books; the preliminary to all right and 
full understanding of anything we can'expect to find in books. Past 
History, and especially thfe Past History of one’s own native country 
—everybody may be advised to begin with that. Let him study 
that faithfully, innumerable inquiries, with due indications, will 
branch out from it; he has a broad, beaten highway from which 
all the country is more or less visible—there travelling, let him 
choose where he will dwell. Neither let mistakes nor wrong direc¬ 
tions, of which every man, in his studies and els^M^ere, falls into, 
discourage you. There is precious instructio^lo be got by 
finding that we were wrong. Let a man try faithfully, manfully 
to be right; he will grow daily more and more right. It is at 
bottom the condition on which all men have to cultivate them¬ 
selves. Our very walking is an incessant falling; and a catching 
of ourselves before we come actually to the pavement! It is 
emblematic of all things a man does. In conclusion, I will remind 
you that it is not by books alone, or by books chiefly, that a man 
becomes in all points a man. Study to do faithfully whatsover thing 
in your actual situation, there and now, you find expressly or tacitly 
laid to your charge—that is your post; stand in it like a true 
soldier: silently devour the many chagrins of it, as all human 
situations have many; and be your aim not to quit it without 
doing all that is, at least, required of you.. A man perfects himself 
by work much more than by reading. They are a growing kind 
of men that can wisely combine the two things : wisely, valiantly, 
can do what, is laid to their hand in their present sphere, and pre¬ 
pare themselves withal for doing other wider things, if such lies 
before them. With many good wishes apd encouragements 

I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 

Chelsea, JUareh 13. Thomas Carlyib. 
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THE ADDRESS OF THE VICE-CHANCELLOR OF THE 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

«««««*«« 

M en say—^you educate our sons, and then you leave them. 

Their education cannot feed them or clothe them. It gives 
them«neither work nor salary. The educated youth has the struggle 
of life all before him, just as if he had never entered a university* 
Your education is of no profit to him. It is a failure. This 
complaint appears to me to be pressed with ever increasing fre¬ 
quency, and increasing urgency. But it is based, 1 think, upon a 
radically false conception. To those who speak thus I say—^you are 
appealing to fa,lse motives ; you are pointing to a false ideal; you 
are measuring^P value of education by a false standard. The 
true motive of the student is not desire for gain, but love of truth 
and desire for knowledge. The true ideal of the scholar is not one 
who is willing to learn so much as he is paid to learn, but one who 
is willing, so far as his circumstances and the varied duties of life 
permit, to give up his time, his talents, his energies, to the pursuit of 
the knowledge for which he craves. The true value of education 
consists not in the worthy profit which it may enable you to make, 
but in this, that it awakens the love of truth as a motive of action ; 
that it stimulates and gratifies the desire for knowledge; that it 
calls into activity the dormant powers of the mind, trains and 
strengthens them by exercise, teaches you to know the relative 
•strengh and value of your several faculties, and to subordinate all 
to the control of the judgment; that it accustoms you 'to observe 
and to reason, and so to know good from evil, the true from the 
false; and thus leaves you stronger, wiser, and better men than it 
found you. Lasdy, such an education as the University insists 
^upon opens to you the treasures of thought and wisdom accumulated 
by the great men of past ages, which form the priceless inheritance 
of each succeeding generation, and from which every man of you, 
so long as he ihas eyes to read and a mind to understand, may draw 
to .the limit of his capacity. And thus it gives you sources of 
pleasure and interest which neither prosperity nor adversity can 
deprive you of. 


l&l 
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Some of the young men whom I am addfessing, may bo 
inclined to say that in ashing them to value knowlbdge and culture 
for their own sake, apart from any worldly profit which they may 
bring or not bring, I am asking too much and setting before them 
an impossible ideal. I think I am not, and 1 think all history 
shows that I am not. I believe the standard I put before you is 
the one which in most countries and at most times has been com¬ 
monly adopted in actual life. 1 believe the habit of looking upon 
education as of value only in proportion to it^ pecuniary result, 
whether you find it in England or in India, to be but of yesterday’s 
growth, and its prevalence to be an outcome of the competitive 
system. I believe it to be unworthy alike of your Hindu ancestors 
in India, and of what I may call your intellectual ancestors in the 
West. 

We of the West owe the intellectual wealth which has descended 
to us, first, to those who kept alive the light of thought and know¬ 
ledge throughout the gloom of the middle ages. They were chiefly 
obscure monks who thought themselves happy if they might 
pursue their scientific studies without being accused of witchcraft; 
or bold thinkers who risked the charge of heresy for their love of 
truth. In either case there was no room for notions of gain. Nor 
was worldly profit the motive which led successive generations of 
religious men to preserve and laboriously produce the literary*wealth 
of past ages and to make their monasteries centres of light and 
intellectual life for the districts around. 

The West is indebted, secondly, to those who took part in the 
great movement, commonly spoken of as the revival of learning. 
Thai was a movement certainly, based upon no thought of gain. 
It was the result of an enthusiasm, pure, spontaneous and unselfish. 
Its agents were scholars who devoted their life to their work, and 
busy men of the world who gave their leisure and lavished their 
wealth to acquire and diffuse the knowledge which so attracted 
them. 

We are indebted, thirdly, to the great thinkers and workers who 
have since then devoted themselves to science and philosophy. If 
you take the men of science from the days of Harvey or of Newton 
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to the days of Fa/aday, if you go through the philosophers and 

s 

moralists from LeOke and Barkeley to Mill and Carlyle, you will find 
many who have sacriiiced health and wealth and comfort and 
worldly advancement to the pursuit of truth. You Will find it diffi^ 
cult, I think, to point to one with whom the hope of worldly gain 
either was the primary motive to research, or guided its direction. 
The names I have mentioned are English names; but what is true 
of England b, 1 think, equally true of the other countries of 
Europe. 

Nor has it been otherwise in the East. He was an eastern king, 
not a western, of whom it is recorded that he won the Divine favor 
in an especial degree, because, when offered a choice of blessings, 
he chose, not long Iffe, nor wealth, nor victory over his enemies, but 
an understanding heart And wherever Jew or Christian or Mussul¬ 
man is to be found, the memory of the wise king is held in honor. 

With regard to Hindus, there is no nation in the world which 
possesses so ancient or so minute a body of rules for regulating the 
life and conduct of a student as the Hindus possess in their ancient 
books of law. And no one I think doubts that the precepts we 
there find laid down were carried out to the letter in actual practice. 
Can any one realise the picture which those books present to us of 
student life, the patient years of obedience and humility, of vigi¬ 
lance and self-denial, of rigid austerity and unceasing study, and 
associate these ideas with one who knows no higher motive for study 
than the hope of worldly gain ? The people of this country must 
have broken completely with the memory of the past, and diverged 
strfingely from the type of their forefathers, if they cannot rise to 
see education m any higher light than as a possible source of 
money. 

If, therefore, the prospects of our young graduates were even 
much gloomier than they are, it would not follow that the University 
system was in any degree a failure, ' And here I might naturally 
dose. But it might then, perhaps, seem to some that I had failed 
to realise or to sympathize with the difficulties in which such young 
men wdoubtedly find themselves placed. That would he a false 
imprernion. *##*»• 
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MANUFACTURES AND THE GREAT NEED FOR CREAT¬ 
ING NEW INDUSTRIES IN INDIA. 

I F wc as a nation owe much to our manufactures, wc also owe 
to them a very long tale of just hatred. How many evils arc 
now recoiling on us from the suppression of Irish manufactures, 
and the consequent thrusting of the people on the soil as their 
sole method of support. But it has ever been that in matters of 
this kind, one man is a narrow-minded wolf to another; and we 
need not therefore be surprised to find how our Irish trading policy 
was represented in India, and how our manufacturers forced the 
Government to levy ruinously high protective duties on Indian- 
made goods, in order that Hindoo manufactures might be quickly 
and effectively strangled. In 1832 there came to the English Par¬ 
liament, from the weavers of Bengal, a petition praying that they 
might be allowed to compete on even terms with English manu¬ 
facturers. It is needless to say that they were only allowed to do 
so when protection was no longer of any value to us. Having thus 
laid up a little score of hatred, the manufacturers of England, with 
a like indifference to the political effects of their agitation, and to 
the crying needs of the beggared Indian Exchequer, have labored 
day and night to induce the Government to remove the small import 
duties levied on English cotton goods—duties levied entirely for 
fiscal purposes, and which are not only an important source of 
revenue, but the one least complained of by the people. TJiero is 
also one circumstance connected with these duties which shows 
that, of all sources of revenue, they should be most carefully 
nursed; for it must be remembered that, as we hold the entire 
sea-board, the goods cannot enter native States without being taxed. 
This source of revenue, then, is the only one which enables us tO 
levy a small tax on all India alike, and so to get some return from 
the native States for the advantages wo confer on them by keeping 
the peace, and it is obvious that to remove the duties would be to 
relieve the inhabitants of native States, and comparatively increase 
the burden on our own subjects. It is much to the credit of our 
Government (though it could hardly, in the face of the powerful 
northern constituencies, avoid making some remission), that it has 
* so steadily resisted the entire removal of these duties, or, what 
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amounts to the same thing, assured the manufacturer here that they 
shall he removed when the Indian finances can afford the sacrifice. 
This policy will, no doubt, do something to remove a little of the 
legacy of hatred which we owe to our manufacturers; but that 
inheritance must be entirely atoned, if we wish to reign well and 
safely, and it can only be so by the State making every effort to 
start and aid new industries in India. Nor is there anything novel 
in this idea, for the Government of India has had experimental tea 
plantations, cotton farms, and chinchona plantations, and had it 
shown the same zeal in starting experimental mills, and factories for 
various purposes in different parts of India, and gathered round 
them technical schools for the education of native artisans, there 
can be no doubt that the country would long ere this have been well 
started on the road towards a lasting prosperity. This subject is 
nibbled at by the Famine Commission in a way at once weak and 
almost amusingly contradictory. It recognises the importance of 
Government aiding new industries, approves of what has been 
done in starting tea and chinchona experimental undertakings, but 
shies vehemently at the idea of experimental mills. * Such experi¬ 
ments, to be really successful or valuable, must be carried out on a 
commercial basis,’ and as ‘ the conditions of any Government arc 
rarely such as to give it this character,’ the Commission is of opinion 
that such experiments will often lead to mischievous failure, and 
therefore should not be undertaken. I am, I confess, very much 
surprised to find Mr. Caird signing his name to an argument like 
this, for no one ought' to have been better aware that, if the risk 
of failure is a good reason against experimental mills, it must be a 
much stronger one against agricultural experiments being under- 
takeln by the State, seeing that, of all enterprises, agriculture re¬ 
quires most the vigilance and energy of individuals working with 
their own capital. But further argument on such a point is needless, 
as English traders are neither so ignorant nor so stupid as not to 
know that, when investigating any Government undertaking, a 
large allowance must bo made for the difference between State 
work nnd work in which the workers have higher profits in propor¬ 
tion to their industry and skill. Before, however, concluding this 
branch of my subject, it may be well to point out that the need for 
Government loading the way in industrial undertakings, and in 
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supporting private enterprise, is at present more apparent than ever 
it was, in oonsequence of the leading mercantile firms'in India being 
n,ow mostly represented by agents who receive their instructions by 
wire from principals residing in London. There are, therefore, few 
men on the spot to embark in industrial enterprises, or to support 
them when they may have fallen into temporary difficulties. And 
to illustrate this, 1 may here mention that when I was returning 
from India, I was assured by a high authority that he could have 
saved thirty-three per cent, on the cost of new rails required for 
the Indito railway companies, had the Bengal Iron Works (now 
closed) been supported by Government. The idea of Government 
taking shares in private undertakings, or starting new industries, 
is of course extremely foreign to our ideas; but in< the case of 
India we must, for a long time to come, throw overboard our 
preconceived notions of the duties of government—ideas derived 
from a totally different state of things—if wo wish to plant in that 
country a lasting civilisation. It may be well to add, for the benefit 
of those not acquainted with the previous policy of the Govern¬ 
ment, that, though it has considered it to be its duty to take the 
lead in enterprises, it always withdraws the moment success has 
been proved and private enterprise enters the field. This was the 
case with tea, for instance, all Government plantations having been 
sold, and it will soon no doubt be the case with the Government 
chinchona plantations. In advocating Government mills and fac¬ 
tories, it must clearly be understood it is not recommended that the 
State should turn manufacturer, but that it should become so merely 
to lead the way, and then sell off its mills when private enterprise 
comes into play. It need hardly be added that, just as the Govern¬ 
ment supported an Agricultural Gazette of India, so it should in the 
future publish a Manufacturing and Mining Gazette, with the view 
of keeping the public regularly informed as to the condition and 
prospects of every kind of industrial undertaking throughout our 
Indimi Empire.— Frasen^s Magazine for F^rvary 1881. 


NOTES ON THE TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

T he ASSASsmATlON of Czar Alexander has created a pro¬ 
found sensation throughout the civilised world. In 
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India, such of the common people as beard of him—the 
ignorance of the masses is so great that most of them have 
not heard of him at all—used to speak of him as the archenemy 
of Islam, and it is not too much to say that all fanatical 
Mussulmans will pronounce his doom to be the just judgment 
of God for robbing the acknowledged head of the orthodox of 
no small portion of his heritage. To another class of people, 
the Czar was a great bugbear, who was constantly trying to 
oust his daughter’s mother-in-law from India. In history’ he 
Avill be known as the benevolent despot who emancipated the 
serfs. Rousakoff^’s .act, considered simply in its political aspect, 
is a more senseless act than the judicial murder of Charles I. 
by the Independents or of Louis XVI. by the Jacobins, and 
it is in the same category with Ilavaillac’s assassination of 
Henry IV. of Prance. What do the Nihilists hope to gain by 
such murders ? They may establish a Red Republic such as 
would have called forth the enthusiasm of Robespierre if he had 
been alive ; but a short-lived anarchy—it would be improper 
to call it a government—beginning in blood and ending in 
blood, cannot commend itself to the friends of Humanity. 

-;oo:- 

Ireland, cursed with the worst kind of landlordism, has 
become as disaffected as she was in 1848, and if she has not 
broken out into open rebellion, it is because Mr. Parnell, un¬ 
like Mr. Smith O’Brien, sees the utter hopelessness of a 
physical conflict with the sister island. The wrongs of Ireland, 
after all that Mr. Gladstone has done to remedy them, are 
still great beyond all measure. The greatest of these grievances 
is the improper and often inhuman exercise of the right of 
eviction. That under certain circumstances eviction is justifiable 
must bo admitted by all candid friends of tenant-right. If a 
tenant refuses to pay rent when he has the means of paying it, 
he may be equitably ejected ; but when his failure is owing to 
some uiifore.seen calamity—say a potato blight,—it is simply 
inhuman to turn him out and leave him to beg or to perish by 
hunger ancl cold on the road side. Still worse is the conduct of 
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the landlord, who, like the Duchess of Sutherland, makes thou¬ 
sands of people homeless for the pleasure of converting arable 
into pasture land with forests for deer. If the Irish tenant had 
had no field for emigration, his fote would have been far 
more miserable than that of the Indian peasant. 

Mr. Gladstone attempted to provide a small remedy for 
this state of things by introducing a Bill called the Compensa¬ 
tion for Disturbance Bill; but the all-powerful landlord interest 
in the House of Lords caused it to bo throifn out; so the 
political agitation has become more threatening than ever. If 
there are good grounds for apprehending an insurrection in 
Ireland, the Coercion Act just passed is justifiable ; but the 
House of Lords ought to be coerced at the same time into 
passing a good Land Act for Ireland, just as it was coerced into 
passing the Reform Bill and the Catholic Emancipation Bill. 

-:oo:- 

The spirited” foreign policy of the late Tory Cabinet 
is bearing bitter fruit in every quarter of the world. An 
adverse vote of the House of Lords has made the immediate 
evacuation of Caiidahar impossible ; but as the British Consti¬ 
tution is becoming more and more democratic, a resolution of 
the peers is of no groat acoount, unless it is seconded by the 
House of Commons. If the latter House concurs in the vote 
of censure, the Ministry must resign, and Candahar will be 
annexed to the British Empire to be held at the cost of Indian 
blood and Indian treasure. 

In Africa, the disastrous defeat of Sir George Colley aijd 
his band by the Boers, who are fighting manfully for their 
independence, must be avenged, but at what a cost of life and 
money! The greed for territory is an insatiable monster re¬ 
quiring to be constantly fed with rivers of human gore, 

^ ' -— :oo:- 

The Factory Bill has been passed. The principle of the 
Bill is sound, namely that the State is bound to protect those 
who cannot protect themselves ; but it is undeniable that 
its provisions have been dictated, not by philanthrophy but by 
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Manchester’s jealousy of Bombay. When Manchester pro¬ 
fesses anxiety on account of the health of young operatives 
supposed to be overworked in Indian factories, we are- irresisti¬ 
bly reminded of the wolf in sheep’s clothing. Administered 
carefully, the Act may do some good ; but a harsh enforcement 
of its provisions is sure to crush our nascent cotton industry ; 
if not the jute industry also, in the bud. 

-:oo:- 

“ Knowledge ought to bo pursued for its own sake”— 
this is the text on which tho Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University has preached an eloquent lay sermon. Mr. Wilson’s 
sentiments have our hearty concurrence. The learned class in 
India was all along a poor class whose devotion to knowledge 
did not require the stimulus of any worldly advantage. But 
though we agree in the main with Mr. Wilson, we cannot help 
wishing that for some years at least there should be fewer 
Masters of Arts and Bachelors of Law, and a greater number 
of mechanics, engineers, merchants and manufacturers. “ II 
faut vivre” is tho great law of Nature, and as the struggle for 
existence is yearly becoming more and more serious, we wish 
our young men to devote themselves more to tho useful arts, 
and less to what are called the liberal arts. There is nothing 
for which wo are more grateful to Sir Ashley Eden than the 
establishment of the College of mechanical engineering at 
Sibpur. Wo hold at tho samo time with Mr. Wilson that no 
real advance in knowledge can bo made unless it is pursued 
enthusiastically for its own sake. 

-:oo:- 

The controversy between the Brahmo Samaj of India 
and the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj is becoming more and more 
bitter. Babu Keshub Chundcr Sen is giving rationalistic inter¬ 
pretations of the orthodox creed of India, showing how much 
of it is symbolical. For this he is accused of coquetting with 
idolatry, than which no charge can be more groundless. When 
a Hindn who is not grossly ignorant worships Lakhshmi under 
the symbol of a bushel of paddy, what is the real object of his 
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worship ?- Surely it can’t be the paddy, which is often trampled 
under foot. It is the Almighty who is worshipped for giving 
us our daily food. The Sadharan Brahmos are angry with Keshub 
Babu because he calls God “ Hari.” Now “ Hari” is a word 
consecrated by the tksage of the greatest theologians that India 
has produced. The Assamese Beformer interprets “ Hari” as 
the Great Being who taketh away all our sins and miseries— 

(’Jifa[T:5T) ^ (vt^) < 1 tn 'St’t 

If Kesliub ought to discard Hari, the Sadharan Brahmos ought 
to discard the words Braliiti, Isvara and ParameSvara, which 
are used alike by the orthodox and the heterodox. 


THE POSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


T he Manager of this Company has favored us with a copy 
of “ An Enquiry in easy explanation of the Positive 
System of Life Assurance.” The Company is founded on a 
sound and liberal system. Eighty per cent, of its premiums 
is set aside and its Indian Trustee is the Olficial Trustee 
who invests only in Government Securities and keeps 
them in the Presidency Bank for safe custody. The Trust 
fund is niatorially increased by adding to it the interest drawn 
and invested in Government Securities. Besides the premiums 
there are Government Securities amounting to Es. 5,10,800 
to protect the policies of the company. These are held 
in London by two Trustees, namely Sir Richard Couch, late 
Chief ijustico of Bengal, and Mr. W. Macandrew. The posi¬ 
tive notes being payable to bearer on death, there is no necessity 
for those interested in them to produce Letters of Administra¬ 
tion, Probate, &c. Thus much expense and loss of time are saved. 


AMUSING. 


A POLITICAL Wav of Putting It. —Nellie: “ So I hear you 
arc to marry an M. P. shortly, May?” May: “Yes, I have 
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valwajabeen mad on politics, you know; and the other day Henry 
having suggested my immediate annexation (allowing me Horae 
Rule, of pourse), We found we could both agree on a treaty, which 
I’m happy to say the governor has ratified.”— Fun, 

.Natural Sympathy !—Papa: “ That picture shows the story 
of Prometheus and the vulture that fed on his liver. Every day the 
vulture devoured it, and every night it grew, for him to eat it 
again.” Sympathetic Child: ‘^’oor dear old vulture! How sick 
he must have been of liver every day r 

How IT IS DONE.—The Critic’s Hanger-on: “Are you coming 
to see the new piece I Time’s up, you know ” The Critic: “ In 
half-an-hour, old boy, I’m going to the office first to write my 
criticism upon it!” 

Son to his fond father, who has asked him where he is in 
his class now : Oh, pa I’ve got a much better place than I had 
last quarter.” “ Indeed ? Well where are you ?” “ I’m fourteenth, 
“Fourteenth, you little lazybones ! You were eight last term. Do 
you call that a better placed” “Yes, sir; it’s nearer the 
stove,”— American Paper. 

Mark Twain says there is something very fascinating about 
science—it gives you such wholesome returns of conjecture for such 
trifling investments of facts.— American Paper, 

“ Write carefully,” says De Quincey. “ You can never tell 
how much good your work may accomplish.” No truer words were 
ever spoken. A man brought around a perfectly loving poem about 
the sun*kissed leaves of September just as the office boy had built 
a fire in ^he grate and was looking for something to light it with. 

A Cincinnati man found a rough-looking individual in his 
celler. “Who are you?” he demanded. “ The gas man, come to 
take the metre,” was the reply. “ Great heaven 1” cried the house¬ 
holder, “I hoped you were only a burglar?”— Philadelphia Ledger, 

A PHILOSOPHER says, “ There are various stations in life, but 
the least desirable is the police station.” 

A MODERN essayist defines gossip to be the putting of two and 
ttfti together, and making five of them. 

A young lady was asked which she preferred of two brothers. 
She responded: “ When I am with either of them, I prefer the 
other^*' 
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THE CENTRAL BENGAL RAILWAY. 


A S THE projected Railway tbrongh Central Bengal is about 
to become an accomplished fact, a word about it will not 
be out of place in our Miscellany. We shall show that the 
line is likely to prove more remunerative than the Eastern 
Bengal Railway. 

' Bbagwangolah, which is to be the Northern Terminus of 
the Railway, is no longer what it was towards the close of the 
18th century, when Mr. Jonathan Duncan described it as the 
greatest cotton-mart in Bengal. The river Ganges has receded 
from its vicinity leaving an extensive alluvial accretion known 
under the name of Asaridaha. Here in the dry season, an 
extensive market is held under the name of Alatoli Golah, the 
chief staple sold being cotton imported from the North-West 
Provinces by boats. With the opening of the Railway to the 
river-bank, Bbagwangolah will in all probability become a 
larger emporium than Koosteah, attracting no small portion 
the traffic of the rich districts of Maldah and Rajshahye. Jn the 
neigbbnrhood of Bbagwangolah, the i^il yields large quantities 
of indigo, linseed, pulses, tobacco and mnlbeny. Throughout 
East Moorshedabad, the last mentioned plant is most catefhlly 
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fl^^ttltiyated, raw silk being the most valuable article of produce. 
Though at the time of the Franco-German War, the silk-trade 
of Moorshedabad received a shocks from which it has not yet 
completely recovered, there can be no doubt that the proposed 
Railway will send down larger quantities of silk to Calcutta 
than the Eastern Bengal Railway which does not pass through 
any silk-producing district, and carries chiefly Rajshahye silk. 

Jeagunge, though it has sufiered severely from the late 
panic in the Money Market, is still the most flourishing place 
of business in Moorshedabad. Many of the Jain shroffs and 
merchants of Jeagunge and Azimgunge have indeed sustained 
heavy losses lately ; but they are such excellent men of business 
that there is not the least doubt about their recovering their old 
prosperity. The Jains hold a position in Bengal quite analogous 
to the position held by the Parsees in Bombay. In money 
.matters, their integrity is equal to their business capacity. 
Baluchar which is practically a part of Jeagunge is remarkable 
for its silk fabrics which are highly prized throughout Bengal. 

With the rise of Calcutta, the City of Moorshedabad has 
been steadily declining, and since the departure of the Nawab 
Nazim, it has become a kind of Sleepy Hollow. Trade is 
latiguishing and the Mexican poppy has invaded the compound 
of the Nawab Nazim’s Palace. In the 18th century Lord 
Olive spoke of the city as larger, richer and more populous 
than London. Its ancient glory has departed ; but still it has 
a large urban population whom the Railway will rouse from 
their lethargy and who will furnish a large passenger traffic. 
Cossimbazar, once the largest silk mart in Bengal, has long 
ceased to , be e place of any importance. The river has 
deserted ite old bed which has become a pestiferous* marsh, 
tad Cossimbazar has been ruined by a terrible epidemic, 
if ' people still cherish any fond recollections of the place 
it is because of the unparalleled benevolence of Maharani 
B^iumamayi. From Cossimbazar itself little traffic is expected 
uhles^ it be the conveyance of large gaftgs of genteel beggars 
Vho are constantly banging about the place. In the neighbour*- 
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hood of Oossimbazar^ however^ much silk is reeled, spun 
and woven. 

Berhampore has ceased to be a Oantonment for £!iaropean 
soldiers ; but with Syedabad and Kangra it has a large urban 
population which will make the passenger tralRc more e;^tensive 
than it is in any station of the E. B. Bailway, except Calcutta 
and Goalundo. It is not generally known that the famous 
brass-ware of Kangra is manufactured chiefly at Berhampore. 
Kangra is rapidly thriving. It looks as if it were a busy quarter 
of Calcutta. 

The Meherpur Subdivision in the district of Nuddea is 
probably the greatest pulsc-producing tract in Bengal. No 
other part of the Lower Provinces yields such an abundant 
out-turn of good grain ; and the yield of peas, black pulse, 
wheat, capsicum and indigo is also very considerable. This is 
the only part of Nuddea in which thoro is any serioulture ; 
but the silk filatures are few and on a small scale. The pulse 
traffic will, however, put the carrying capacity of the Bail way to 
a severe trial in spring- 

The town of Krishnaghur with Goari has a large urban 
population with an extensive retail trade. A Railway station at 
or near the town is suro to draw a passenger traffic far exceeding 
that of the Bogullah Station, of which the principal feeder 
is Krishnaghur. Being, like Berhamporej the Head Quarters of 
a district, Krishnaghur has of course a considerable floating 
population of litigants, who will use the Railway. The Bajbari 
quarter of Krishnaghur has, indeed, lost its old magnificence ; 
a ruined barbican alone still feebly attesting what a great noble 
had done in the last century to defend himself from Mahratta 
raids ; but the place of the courtiers, buffoons and dependents 
of Maharajah Krishna Chandra Roy has been taken by an in¬ 
telligent and generally prosperous population, and the growth 
of the Civil Station of Goari has been wonderfully rapid. 

The looms of Santipur are famous throughout Beiji^ftl 
for the excellence of their cotton fabrics. The industry is der 
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clining ; but with fiuch improyements, as Babu Deno Nath Sen 
has introduced or attempted to introduce into Dacca, Santipur 
may yet be able to stand its ground against" Manchester. We 
have seen at Santipur the weaving of a piece of Sarhanga 

sundar duray -a chequered fabric of great delicacy. It 

struck us that the process was very ingenious, but rather more 
tedious than it might be. A European mechanic can, we think, 
easily improve the weaving frame with its primitive shells and 
pebbles without materially enhancing the cost or exciting the 
prejudices of the weavers. As the home of the great Yaishnava 
saint Advaita Acharya, Santipur attracts pilgrims from all 
parts of Bengal especially during the S&slild. festival. Here 
the tourist may find something to admire in the architecture of 
the great temple of Syam Chand (Mr. Justice Phear wondered 
how such a building could have been erected by men ignorant 
of modern engineering) and in the graceful riverside lined from 
morn to eve with still more graceful women. The student of 
human nature may study here Yaishnavism in its sensual as 
well as spiritual aspect. 

As the construction of the section from Bhagwangolah to 
Banaghat is still under consideration, it is unnecessary to do 
more than express our surprise that the authorities have not 
yet made up their minds to begin the work. Surely the 
Eastern Bengal Railway does not pass by a single Mofussit town 
80 important as Moorshedabad, Berhampore, Krishnagbur and 
Santipur. 

The section about to be constructed by Messrs. Rothschild 
without a state guarantee will be considered in another number 
of the Miscellany. 

0 

THE LEPER ISLANDS. 

Bt Jakes Dehan Ph. D. 

M olokai is an island of tbo Hawaiian Archipelago,—the 
Sandwich Islands of the Northern Pacific,—and is de> 
voted to lepors. It is in abont the same latitude as Calcutta, 
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about forty miles lonj;, and on an aver<ige/ to ei^bt.miles 
brood. ’ A range of mountains runs through it from east to west 
and it forms a port of the kingdom of Kalakana the First, of 
which Hawaii is-the principal island^ and Honolola i^e cai»tal. 
It was on Hawaii, misnamed Owayhee by its disoOTerers^ that 
Captain Cook was killed a hundred years ago. 

Molokai takes its name from its precipitous sides, Mdohd 
ami pali, the island of precipices, as it is called in the natire 
tongue. Kalakann’s -kingdom contains now, about sixty 
thousand, although eighty years ago there were about two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and it is peopled by native 
islanders, Chinese, Europeans, Americans, and half castes. 

It was in 1865 that the Hawaiian Legislature had its 
attention first turned to leprosy^ which was fast spreading in the 
Archipelago, and was one of the causes of the rapid decrease 
of the population. It was determined therefore to devote the 
island of Molokai entirely to lepers, and to banish thither com¬ 
pulsorily every one in whom the taint was discovered. The 
nation are so perfectly reckless about the risk qt contagion, and 
80 careless of all sanitary measures, that nothing else but the 
removal of the lepers—every one found in the slightest degree 
tainted with it—^from amid the rest of the population, would do 
to stamp it out 

King Kalikaiia has an American Financial Minister, some 
intelligent native Counsellors, and many missionaries, to assist 
him. All the natives are nominally Christians. Even Queen 
Emma^s cousin, a man of property and importance, was banished 
with the rest of the lepers to Molokai. Queen Emma visited 
England about twenty years ago, and was received with dis* 
tinction by the Royal Family of England, and by the Queen. 
She is the wddow of the last ruling sovereign, the predecessor 
of King Kalikana, who left no heirs. The natives will smoke 
the pipes, wear the clothes, and sleep on the same mats as 
lepers, and therefore perfect isolation, banishment to Molokaij 
was resorted as the only means of extirpating the plague. 
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A sofctlement was formed in the fine < fertile * valley of 
Ealanpapa, wh^ro the leper village of Kalawao was established 
in 1865. Hoasos were built, an hospital fitted up, a leper 
surgeon superintended it, a leper clergyman preached to his 
fellow sufferers, and leper shopmen and artizans soon established 
themselves in their various employments. There are between 
seven hundred and a thousand lepers in the valley of Kalaupapa, 
on the island of Molokai, chiefiy collected in the village of 
Kalawao. 

f 

Ode man only, who is not a leper, lives in the village. He 
is a Boman Catholic priest from Belgium, a missionary, who 
has devoted himself to the poor outcasts, honestly believing 
that they have souls to save, and that ho can help in saving 
them. All honour to the zeal, devotion, and honest enthusiasm 
of Father Damiens I If over any living man belonged to the 
noble army of martyrs. Father Damiens is that man. 

A few of the lepers, as Thave said, are persons of property, 
like the Hon’blo P. Y. Kaeo, cousin of Queen Emma, Mrs. 
Napola, widow of a member of the Legislature, and others. 
These people have neat wooden houses, provided with every 
luxury. Mr. Kaeo has an excellent library, gets newspapers 
and magazines periodically, by the island steamer, and takes 
ah intelligent interest in the govornment of the archipelago- 
Tho majority of the houses are of mud and grass, like those 
used by the poorer classes of the rest of the island kingdom, 
and Government takes care that all are supplied with food. 
There is a leper governor, a superintendent of stores, a post 
office end postmaster; and all the appliances of civilized life 
are maintained and superintended by the lepers themselves. 
Mr. Ragsdale, a half-caste, one of the most eminent and in¬ 
fluential of the legislators of Hawaii, found himself tainted with 
the plague^ and forsook family and friends, to go to Molokai, 
whete his influence is only second to that of the Governor. 
Theha^are two Roman Catholic chapels, one Protestant Church, 
tw6^ i^ool houses ; and pfiests, clergymen^ and teachers are all 
lepers except Father Damiens. 
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The foltowing' is abridged from tiie accoimt of'Mr. Green, 
President of th6 Board of Health, describing King Kalakana’s 
visit to Molokai, a few years ago. The niiitiaitite kingdom 
of sixty thousand sonis has its Legislature, its Prime Miui^r, 
its Minister for Foreign Afiuirs, its Minister of Justice aiid 
Police, its President of the Board of Trade, and President of 
the Board of Health. But the Minister of Finance is the 
most important officer of all. He keeps King, Oounoil, Par^ 
liament and Chiefs in order. Without his approval nothing 
can be done. The little kingdom has its standing army and 
its debt; its public debt, like other kingdoms, great and small* 
But I must not run off into a digression. I return to the 
President of the Board of Health, and the King’s visit to 
Molokai. 

*^As our party stepped on shore from the island steamer,’^ 
wrote Mr. Green, ‘‘two to three hundred of the lepers crowded 
down to the beach to welcome us. Our ears were greeted with 
the sound of lively music. This proceeded from a band, con¬ 
sisting of a drum, fife and two flutes, rather skilfully played 
by four youths, whose faces were horribly marked and disfigured 
by leprosy. The sprightly airs, with which these poor creatures 
welcomed the arrival of the royal party, sounded strangely 
incongruous and out of place, grating harshly on our feelings. 
And then, as we proceeded up the beach, and the crowd gathered 
around us, eager and anxious for a recognition of some kind 
word of greeting—oh, the repulsive and sickenirfg libels and 
distorted caricatures of the human face divine upon which 
we looked! And as tliey evidently read our ill-concealed 
aversion in our countenances, they withdrew the half proffered 
hands, and slunk back with drooping heads. They felt agaiii 
that they were lepers, outcasts of society, and musl'ndt con¬ 
taminate us with their touch. " ' ' 

“A few cheerful words pf enquiry frp^ ..ou,r,p^ysipiaa, 
Dr. Toussaint, addressed to individual as to. their pqiiiou^f 
cases, broke the embarrassment of this first ipeating,.a^ad.w^ 
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the crowd were chatting and langhing just like any other crowd 
of tiioaghtless Hawaiians. With few exceptions these unfor¬ 
tunate exiles showed no signs of that settled melancholy which 
might naturally be looked for from people so hopelessly situated. 
Very happy were they when spoken to, and quite ready to 
answer any questions. We saw many whom we had known 
in years past in Honolulu, and who, having disappeared, we 
had thought dead. One was a Representative in the Legislature 
of 1868. We meet again, said he, in this living grave! He 
is a man of no little consideration amongst the people, being 
entrusted by the Board of Health with the care of the store 
kept for the sale of such goods as the people require. All do 
not appear to be leprous who are lepers. We saw many at 
Kalawao who might pass through our streets any day without 
being suspected of the taint. They had it, however, in some 
form or other. Sometimes at the extremities only, eating away 
the flesh, and rotting the bones of the hands or feet—sometimes 
appearing only in dark indurated spots on the skin, noticed only 
on a minute inspection. This last sort is the worst as being 
the most fatal, and the easiest to transmit to others. Many of 
the women who had the disease in this stage, were walking 
abont, gaily attired, and ornamented with garlands of flowers, 
whom it was difficult to believe were at all affiicted. 

** If onr sensibilities were shocked at the sight of the crowd 
of lepers whom we saw flocking to the beach to welcome ns on 
landing, how shall I describe onr sensations in looking upon 
those loathsome creatures in the hospital, in some of whom it 
was hard to recognize any thing human? The rooms were 
well ventilated and cleanly kept, but the atmosphere within 
was pervaded with the sickening odour of the grave. At each 
end, squatted on mats, or lying prone on mattresses, were the 
yet breathing bodies of lepers—I bad almost said corpses—^in 
the last stages of some of the direct forms of this awful malady. 
!QMy glanced enquiringly at ns for a moment out of their ghonl- 
liliis eyes—^those of them who could still see—«nd then shrunk 
np apathetic into their own dreadful selves. Conld any sight be 
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more hormble? In, one rpom was a pretty Jittle, bluoreyed, 
flaxen baired girly apparently about three or four, years pf age, 
a h^f-casto, of a light colour, that looked up at us as if wanting 
to be noticed and caressed. Alas 1 in the glassy eyes were the 
uumistakeable' signs of the curse, the sin of the parents visited 
upon the child! On the day of our visit there were fifty eight 
patients in the hospital out of seven hundred all told. It is 
satisfactory to know that a judicious philanthropy takes carp 
of these poor victims of disease, and that all is being done 
for* them, that can be done, to encourage their remaining capar 
cities for industry, and to smooth their final journey to the 
tomb.” 

It will be seen from the above how strikingly an official 
report in Hawaii differs from one in India. But who told 
Mr. Green that the poor little leprous girl’s parents had sinned ? 
Is he not going beyond his tether in asserting it ? 

I shall have something more to say of the history and 
government of the Hawaiian Archipelago in a future number. 

Postscript. —I have just hoard that King Kalakana and 
his court are now on their travels, making a tour of the prin¬ 
cipal countries of Asia and Europe. Before this article sees 
the light, they may possibly have visited India. Their object 
is to discover if possible some race from which emigrants may 
be obtained to re-people the Sandwich Islands. The native 
race, as I have mentioned, are rapidly decreasing, at the rate 
of about a thousand a year, and as there are only about sixty 
thousand of them altogether, a very simple sum in simple 
proportion will inform us when there will bo no more left of 
them at the present rate. 

The King landed in San-Francisco, North America, on 
the last day of January in this year, thence he proceeded to 
Yokohama in Japan and I believe intends to visit-China and 
India before proceeding to Europe. Tliere are already two 
thpusand Chinese settlers in his dominions and if common 
rejport speaks true he does not want any more of them. 
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Would it be possible to induce a hundred thousand Hindoos 

* < t. -a 

to go to these islands-the earthly paradise as some 

describe them. 


THE FIRST KISS OF LOVE. 


** O Happy hush of heart to heart 
A moment molten through with bliss 
O Love delaying long to part 
That first, fast, individual kiss.”- Lytton, 


I.—Methinks ’tis like a dream 
At eve we took a stroll 
”rwards the flowing stream 
That majestically rolled 
Fair Eva and myself. 

In the mid’st of the bowers 
At the side of the stream 
Where grew wild the flow'rs 
Both fresh and evergreen 
Sat Eva and myself, 

II.—We gazed besido the stream 
The place it looked so gay 
The sun beneath the hill 
Send us his parting ray 
Fair Eva and myself. 

The flow’rs they looked so pure 
The birds they sang above 
Yes! that garden witnessed 
The first kiss of lovo 

TVixt Eva and myself. 

IIL—Darling wilt thou be mine, 

I was enraptured in bliss, 

She blushed—Hung down her head 
1 sealed it with a holy kiss 
Eva and myself, 

Methinks I see her now 
Still ’neath that sacred tree 
Oh! Eva my darling come back 
1*11 love and none but thee 
Oh! Eva and myself. 


M. 
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Who was the great hero, a few years ago, in modem 
Europe—^for I am too polite to speak of the living? Let 
the question be sounded from Gibraltar to the North Oape, 
from the Morea to Londonderry, and the answer from 
every country and from every race will be the same. Louis 
Napoleon, by the grace of God and the will of the people, 
Emperor of the French, was the hero of those modern days. 
Now every age takes a certain reflection from, and gives a 
certain reflection to, its heroes. Its heroes are what society 
and the age make them. If our heroes are high-souled, men of 
truth and honor, men who would scorn to take advantage by 
w^ord or deed unfairly, men of unswerving honesty and the 
highest principle, then is the age in so far heroic. But if the 
hero of the age is without principle, a breaker of oaths, 
the betrayer of liberty, the burglar of honesty and truth, then 
is the age most unheroic, an age of shifts and expediencies^ 
of truckling and degeneracy. From the hero then judge the 
age. Did not this hero always respect appearances? Were 
not his words brave words ? Was ho not the oldest son of 
the Church, the consistent upholder of religion and morality, 
the redresser of wrongs, and the asserter of the rights of 
nations ? Surely ho was all this—^and as the hero is so is the 
age. Truth—sincerity—principle are fine words, and we must 
use them—^but, above all, let us consult appearances. Make a 
fine show. Let the outward appearance please the world, and 
all will be well. Such is our modern morality, and such has 
ever been my mle of life. Why then am I blamed? The 
principles that rule fashionable society are the principles I have 
always acted upon. I am called hard names, and literally 
abused to the extent of the small ability of the abusers, and 
all for having been consistent in all ages in carrying out those 
principles, which are the confessed principles of modern society, 
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the ruling dogmas by which states and* empired, are governed^ 
and under which princes and statesmen, bishcps and archbishops, 
' kings and emperors rule and reign. It is one of the popular 
prejudices of the age that truth and sincerity and principle rule 
the world. Nothing can bo more false. Such things are anti¬ 
quated fallacies. The highest society and the noblest circles 
have discarded them, and there remains the rule of expediency. 
Our government is a government of expediency—our priesthood 
is the priesthood of expediency,—and the popular belief is a 
belief in expediency. 

And what are the rewards which society offers for a just 
and consistent worship of expediency, and a thorough acting 
up to the principles and practice of the age. Society has 
• always rewards for its heroes—power, substantial power, the 
most imposing and the most tangible reward—and as adjuncts 
and attributes of power, earldoms and knighthoods, stars, and 
honors, and titles, and pensions, high rank, and wide renown. 
Are these things to bo despised ? A few cynics will perhaps 
say they are, but well I know the great bulk of mankind will 
never so say. 

As is the hero of the age, so is the age itself. Such is my 
proposition, and all history proves it true. The rude and 
blustering Achilles ; the self-denying, heroic Cincinnatus ; the 
bold and fearless and merciless Alaric ; the false and success¬ 
ful Shah Jehan; the shrewd, polite, dissimulating, false fifth 
Charles ; and Napoleon the Third, by the grace of God, and 
the will of the people, Emperor of the French, qre all types of 
their age—every one of them taking his tone of mind from, and 
giving it to the surrounding crowds, gazing, wondering, ad¬ 
miring, if not worshipping. 

But rewards—^what of rewards for acting up to the spirit 
of the age ? Are not crosses, and noble titles, and power, and 
estates, and wealth' enough ? Is there something more exquisite 
still that remains behind for the increase of the glory of the 
great add good ? Unquestionably there is. Beligion, with its 
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bishops and archbishops, its choral services, and its processions, 
and its flowing robes and, brave words, comes in to swell the 
pomp, and hallow the dignity of the hero. Listen to the 
historian describing the solemn scene, and scoffers avaunt— 

“ On the thirtieth day computed from the night of the 2nd 
of December, the rays of 12,000 lamps pierced the thick 
wintry fog that clogged the morning air, and shed their diiflcult 
light through the nave of the historic pile which stands 
marking the lapse of ages and the strange chequered, destiny 
of France. There waiting, there were the bishops, pjriosts, and 
deacons of the Roman branch of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
These bishops, priests and deacons stood thus expecting, because 
they claimed to bo able to conduct the relations between man 
and his Creator, and tho swearer of the oath of the 20th of 
December had deigned to apprize them that again, with their 
good leave, ho was coming into ^ tho presence of God.’ And 
he came. Where tho kings of France had knelt, there was now 
the persistent manager of the company that had played at 
Strasbiirg and Boulogne, and with him, it may well be believed, 
there were Morny rejoicing in his gains, and Magnan soaring 
high above sums of four thousand pounds, and Maupas no longer 
in danger, and St.- Arnaud formerly Le Roy, and Fialin, more 
often called ‘ Persigny,’ and Fleury the propeller of all, more 
eager, perhaps, to go and bo swift to spend his winnings, than 
to sit in a cathedral and think how the fire of his temperament 
had given him a strange power over the fate of a nation. When 
tho Church perceived that the swearer of the oath and all his 
associates worP ready, she began her service. Having robes 
whereon all down tho back there was embroidered the figure 
of a cross, and being, it '^ould seem, without fear, the bishops 
and priests went up to the high altar, and scattered rich incense, 
and knelt and rose, and knelt and rose again. Then, in tho 
bearing of thousands, there pealed through the aisles that hymn 
of praise which purports to waft into heaven the thanksgivings 
of a whole people for some new and signal mercy vouchsafed 
to them by Almighty God. It was because of what had been 
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done to France within the last thirty days that the Hosannas 
arose in Kotre Dame. Moreover the priests lifted their voices 
and cried aloud, chanting and saying to the Most High, ^ Domine,. 
salvum fac Ludovicum Napoleonem.’ *0 Lord, save Louis 
Napoleon.’ 

What is good, and what is evil ? and who is he that 
deserves the prayers of a nation ? If any man, being scrupu¬ 
lous and devout, was moved by the events of December to 
^sk these questions of -his Church, he was answered that day 
in the Cathedral of Our Lady of Paris.” 

(Kinglake. Invasion of the Crimea. Vol. 1. P. 312-4.) 

It is a popular fallacy also that all sorts of evil practices 
come from, and are encouraged by, me—whereas the fact is 
that I am constantly doing my best to keep up appearances, 
and that any kind of open vice, leading to public scandal is 
my abhorrence. If I can prove, for instance, that the govern¬ 
ment of the highest ecclesiastical dignitary of the Christian 
Church openly encouraged gambling amongst the masses, 
whilst it is well known I encouraged it in secret only, I think 
it will be quite evident that somebody is not so black as 
he is painted, and that the origin and propj^gators of what is 
called evil in the world are not so easily found out as shallow- 
pated mortals imagine. 

The scene is Rome, as Rome was, when governed by 
His Holiness, the Pope,—the description is from the Ms. 
papers of the late M. Goldschmidt, so says the Atkmceum :— 

The lottery is drawn at Rome in the Piazztf Madonna every 
Saturday, at 12 o’clock precisely. It is almost touching to see the 
venerable P&pal administration, generally so interestingly languid 
and slow, coming out as nimble and punctual as Figaro, the renowned 
barber, when it is to shave the people by their own free will. At 
the first sound of the church bells striking noon, the actors make 
their appearance on the lofty balcony of the palace of finance; 
and as the bells of the innumerable churches of the Eternal City 
continue their merry peals for a considerable time, it ds to the 
bystanders on the Piazza Madonna as if a sacred festival were taking 
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place. ^And it is not so? Are not the pockets of bis Holiness 
sacred? and are they not about being filled now? Peal^ ye bells! 
send the good message towards Heaven! The balcony is covered 
with crimson hangings, and exhibits in the centre of its balustrade 
a transparent elliptical object, a barrel of glass suspended on^ 
axis—the wheel of fortune. A functionary, seated in a corner of 
the balcony, hands the ninety numbers, one by one, to an individual 
in a faded crimson robe and a black velvet cap, who proclaims the 
numbers aloud; whilst another functionary, on his right, puts them 
into the wheel. “ Number ninety!” the man in crimson at last 
calls out, in strong and joyous strains; responded to with cheers 
from three or four hundred voices below, for now the tedious in¬ 
troduction is over, and the real ceremony is to begin. But first, 
pray observe the crowd filling the Piazza—priests and lay folk, 
^ men and women, old and young, all attentive with their whole soul; 
some quivering with emotion, others accustomed, hardened to it— 
hope and desponding doubt balancing each other in their countenance ; 
some lips moving in prayer, others wide apart, pale bluish*: an 
unhappy sot of people, a forloim rabble, you would say, were there 
not, at the same time, so much beauty, did not so many of these 
furrowed, degraded faces, and of these dirty heads, exhibit signs 
of belonging to a race capable of great sentiments and great deeds. 
Close to me is an elderly bearded man, his eyes fixed on the balcony; 
.in his right hand is a crucifix, in his left a lottery-ticket; he con¬ 
trives to let the ticket come in contact with the crucifix, as if kissing 
it. No doubt it should be done mysteriously, unseen, to bring luck. 
The principal actor appears above—a boy clad in white, like 
an angel, and beautiful as an angel, as so many children are here; 
on his head he wears a broad, grey, felt hat, which adds something 
comic, Fierrot-like, to the angel. He is to draw the numbers; 
but before ho stretches out his hand for the all-important giasp, 
music is heard—a great flourish of trumpets. How clearly, almost 
in words, the music speaks. Hearken, ye Romans! your holy 
father, the successor of the Apostles, has invited you to bocomie 
rich. It is your own fault in not having bought tickets, or it is 
the will of Heaven if any of you be baffled in this legitimate 
aspiration. Some of you have, perhaps, gone begging to procure 
the means of securing a ticket; well, as soon as you shall have woUf 
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jou can give alms in your turn. Some of you may have pawned 

or sold your bedclothes; never mind> when you win, you can buy 

new* You can hire a palace, and furnish it with gold and silver, 

ivory and ebony. You liave all left your work to come here, and 

you will all return homo unable to work. Quite right; why should 

you waste beautiful life on tedious labour, when one momenta may 

bestow incalculable treasures on you ? Now, children of our holy 

father, the first number* 

% 

The white clad boy has plunged his hand into the transparent 
barrel and drawn forth a small roll of paper, which he reverentially 
passes on to a prelate at his side, who, after unrolling and reading 
it, tenders it to the same functionary who had placed the numbers 
in the wheel, and who now, after reading it, hands it to the man 
in the faded crimson robe, and he calls out in a sonorous voice, 
Here, number fourteen is drawn !” 

An indescribable sound is heard from the Piazza, a heaving of 
the ^a of human beings, a common sigh of three or four hundred 
hearts, a subdued outburst of disappointment or impatience, whilst 
a single shrill voice of intense happiness marks the winner some¬ 
where in the crowd. But presently the music holds out to them 
anew the golden hope; the angel-boy again draws a number, fifty- 
seven. New disappointment, music. Hearken, ye Homans ! denizens 
of the Eternal City, be neither chickenhearted nor too ambitious. 
Two numbers are drawn, but three remain, and even these can 
bring a handsome fortune. 

Third number, fifty-one. Disappointment, music. Hearken, 
ye Bomansl did you hear the entranced exclamations of the 
winners? A good many there are, 1 dare say! How enviable is 
their lot! How they will feast and dance to-night. They will 
eat. maccaroni and gaUmiccio (turkey), and drink Montefiascone in 
the Palombella! But something is in store yet, for others among 
you; fourth number, forty-one. Disappointment, music. Hearken, 
ye Romans I remember that our holy father is not father to this 
city alone, but to the Whole State, and many, many are those who 
have been blessed to-day by the four numbers already drawn. 
One yet remains to make the happy ones happier still, and to 
comfort those hitherto neglected; here it is, forty-two. 
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A. cry cf'afiitonishin^ht Is iac^rsased some^ing that alkosl 
tastes' of the mii^iuiuloos, spreading like a flash'" attiODg the hrowd. 
The*' story ‘ is related'that a blind girl^ having invoked her patroness, 
Sta* Agiiese, ^knd having-subsecluently seen the nunibers‘forty-oile 
and forty-two in a dreamy is now actually the winner of ten acudi 
(2/.). Some of the people are seen to withdraw at once to the 
neighbouring Piazza Navona, where stands the Church of Sta. 
Agnese, there to ingratiate themselves with this mighty lady-saint; 
others disperse in various directions, whilst the last flourish of the 
trumpet sounds. 

Hearken, ye Romans! our holy father will distribute his gifts 
again on Saturday next. Whether ye go begging, or selling, what¬ 
ever you do, by all means, provide yourselves with tickets for next 
. Saturday, 

Yet once again—there is perhaps not one quality which the 
mass of mankind consider more directly the opposite of 'iriy 
feelings and habits than charity. And never was any iinpressibii 
more false and unfounded. I delight in civilized life. Let 
population flourish, is my motto. Now without charity ' there 
can bo no civilized life. Charity is the very essence of it. Let 
charity cease, and it comes to an end—savagery takes the place 
of civilization, and with savagery devastation and depopulation. 

It is only the most refined civilization that could have bit 
upon the modern schemes of charity—so subtle, so graceful, so 
full of an admirable mixture of business and pleasure. The 
religious and charitable bazaars, in which a little flirtation, a 
little excitement, a little fashionable fun, are all combined with 
the endeavor to advance some grand or good or holy scheme, 
are noble institutions of these latter days, and England and 
India may well be proud of them. Former aged had nothing 
like them. What can be ihore delightful than to combine 
the good .of one’s own soul with all the pleasures of a fashion¬ 
able assembly ? The Church does that to a considerable ex¬ 
tent ; and where the Church is made comfortable'and elegant, 
the music really good, and the service not too long, l*can 
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hardly fancy a pleasanter way of whiling away an hoar or 
' two, than.attending it—provided always the attoadance is not 
oompulsory or required too often. Now the religions bazaw id 
the handmaid of Charily and of the Chnroh. Flirtation, ex¬ 
cept with the eyes, in Church is not seemly, and I am, as I 
have said, a great stickler for appearances. But in the religions 
bazaar, where souls are equally supposed to be benefitted, the 
flirtation may be more active, and the attentions of ladies to 
gentlemen, and of gentlemen to ladies more undisguised. It is 
a wellknown fact that more money can be collected for a good 
object by a Bazaar than by a Sermon, and therefore I do not 
wonder that lately in fashionable Churches the Bazaar has taken 
(he place of the Sermon in behalf of Hospitals, of Penitentiaries, 
Infirmaries and sufferers by fire, inundation, plague or famine. 
I have known ladies of immaculate purity get up a religious 
Bazaar in favor of a Lock Hospital, and the interest with 
which the enterprize in\ested thorn was of the sublimest 
character. On the occasion to which I refer no less than nine 
distinct offers are known to have been made to young ladies 
at that bazaar. The eloquent pleadings of female fascination” 
were never more successful. 

In stating then that the religious Bazaar is the handmaid 
of the Church, I am not stating any thing profane—I bate 
profanity. It is in bad taste. But if any one asks a proof 
of the assertion that the religious Bazaar is the Handmaid of 
the Church and of religion, I can only say that I have assisted 
on seventeen different occasions, when churches were to be 
restored, or improved, or enlarged, by the aid of the Beligious 
Bazaar. People object to titled ladies acting as shopwomen 
or barmaids, to games of chance and hazard at these Bazaars, 
to gentlemen adopting the vocation of quacks for the nonce, 
but all this is hypercriticism. Every one knows it is only for 
the occasion—every one knows the object is an excellent one— 
and most important of all, as society is now constituted, there 
is nothing in the Bazaar contrary to the most respectable 
appearances. 
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Sarel 7 there is little en<mgh of true pleasw^ bptti in India 
and England, to prevent. people exclaiming when sonia inno¬ 
cent means of promoting pleasure, and doing good at the same 
time, are forthcoming; It has often been made a^, snbject of 
reproach to the Englishman and the Anglo-Indian, that he 
does not know how to enjoy a holiday. How the religioijs. 
Bazaar affords the best means, not only of enjoying a holiday, 
bnt of enjoying it profitably. But cynical people are never 
content. They laugh at all classes of Englishmen for not 
being able, to enjoy themselves, when oatholidaymaking, and 
they comphun when true pleasure and benefit to some good 
object are combined. 

Bazaars, religious and charitable, however, are not the 
only forms of charity in which I delight. Balls in behalf of 
distressed classes or communities, are another IcinA of chari¬ 
table institutions in which I delight. Surely the money given, 
to relieve distress is not the worse because those who give it 
enjoy a little amusement in the giving. I have known hos-- 
pitals, and distressed needlewomen, and the sufferers by a 
storm and an earthquake all put on their legs, or set swimmingly 
afloat by the produce of a ball. In fact Irish peasants starving 
and Lancashire operatives in distress, and Indian ryots in want 
of all things have had many a pound raised for them in that' 
way, and I have given my best assistance to the good work. 

Theatrical exhibitions for purposes of charity are another' 
form of giving expression to benevolent ideas which I am 
always willing to patronize. But why multiply examples? 
I trust I have said quite enough to prove that, so far from being' 
an enemy, I am one of the best ftiends of Oharity. 


THE USE OP LANGUAGES. 


Itauan, sweetest tongue doth well impart 
A melody to warm dictates of heart 
And grave sonorous-Spa^rd words:to'boot 
Are best to urge the matrimonial suit;. 
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Or when ycm pray, address ihe Deity. < 
la :>. 

The French in which the ^eatest concord blends^ 
Sounds sweeteirt to the ears of mutued friends,' ^ 

The German language, manly, rough and bold. 

Is just quite fit for usjng when you scold,. 
Hunganan\accents, all with Gntt'rals strung 
May be perhaps the horse’s mother tongue 
The. English Babelrlike is so. .confused 
And only in the farmyard may be used 
‘While Russian, neither smooth, nor soft, nor civil 
May conjure or may interest the devil! 

J, C. T. 

^BSSBaasiaaBiBS5sr 

MAY-DAY, MAY-FAIR, AND MAY-POLES- 


A t the beginning of the eighteenth century the now 
fashionable locality of Mayfair was a fields extending 
frona ,Park Lane to Devonshire House on .the West, and com¬ 
prising the space to the North where the famous Lord Chester¬ 
field, jn j;he. middle of the same century, built his magnificent 
mansion, and looked from his library windows over a spacious 
gardenj sumptuously lai4 out. The brook called, th^ Tyburn 
ran through this district, so that the field was often called Brook 
Fie^iji, and the name,is still retained in Brook Street. 

In;.this field . then was annually held this great fair in. 
hqi^pur.,of the..merry, merry month of May. Mr. Pepys was 
a ..yis^tor^ to it in 1660. Buying, and selling, were actively^ 
carti^., ,on, at this, fair, the annpuncements being but the inter¬ 
ludes of the more serious business. 

The Max^pole may ,st^l be . seen, in some of oipr vUlages^. 
and old people can still remember the May-dancers, and the 
ceremony of setting, up an,d, removing thjS ^ay-pole. It was 
usnally about sixty feet high, with a horizontal rod about half¬ 
way np, to which garlands and ribbands were attached. 

In 1644 a parliamentary ordinancjei directed ;.that all and 
singnlar May-polea,,tiiai-are and may be. erected, shall be taken 
down ai^ removed by^^ constables of' thS parishes. Theatres 
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were closed; aod Cliristaias fesdyities were abolished, in those 
days-^righteoas o^iermaoh—and, in fact, ell kinds of pc^nlar 
amnsemenis were considered sinful* 

But, with the restoration of the monarchy, the ancient 
sports and pastimes were restored. On the very first' May-day 
after the return of Charles II, the May-pole in the Strand was 
set up again, amidst much popular rejoicing. Here is the’ 
account of the ceremony, as given by a loyal author in 
Citie’s Loyaltie Displayed,” published in 1661, in quanto :> 
“ Let me declare to you the manner in general of that stately 
cedar, erected in the Strand, 134 feet high, and comiponly 
called the May-pole, at the cost of the parishioners thereto 
adjacent, and with the gracious consent of his most gracious 
majesty, with the illustrious prince, the Duke of York. This 
tree was a most choice and remarkable piece, made below 
bridge, and brought in two parts up to Scotland Yard, near^ 
the king’s palace, whence it was conveyed April 14, to be 
erected in the Strand. It was brought with a streamer flourish¬ 
ing before it, and with drums beating all the way, and with 
all manner of music. It was supposed to be so long that 
laudsm, 0 n, as carpenters, could not possibly raise it. Prince 
James, Duke of York, Lord High Admiral of England, 
therefore, commanded twelve seamen to como and officiate at 
this business; whereupon they came, and brought with them 
their cables,, pulleys, and tackling, with six great anchors. 
After these were borne three crowns, by three men, bare-headed,* 
and streamers displaying all the way before them, and drnm^ 
beating, and all manner of music, and numerous multitudes of 
people, with mighty shouting all day long. 

'^Tbe May<rpole then being joined together and hooped 
about with bands of • iron, the crown and vane, with the king’a 
armsy richly gilded, were placed on the top of it Thi^ bping. 
done, the‘trumpets did sound'a mighty blast, and in font hours’ 
spacedt was advanced upright Being established fast in thn. 
ground, again great shouts and acclamations did the people 
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ghr», that rang aK ihroagh the Strand. And after that cams' 
the morris-danoera, finely docked with purple scarves, in faalf-^ 
shirts, with tabor and pipe, ancient music, dancing round about 
the May-pole, and making mighfy merry all in their new 
liberty.. 

* Little children did much rejoice, and ancient people did 
dap their hands, saying that golden days began to appear. 
Let this story satisfy for the glories of London, the other loyal 
anlgeots may read what wo hore do see.” 

The May-pole which had thus been set up, with so much 
pnblic acclamation in 1661, having long fallen into a state of 
decay, was taken down in 1713, and a new one, with two gilt 
halls and a vane on the top of it, erected in its stead. This, 
however, did not long continue in existence, for having been 
adjudged an obstruction to the view of the new church then 
building, orders were given by the parochial authorities for its 
removal. Sir Isaac Newton was presented with it by the parish 
and it was conveyed to Wanstead Park, where it long supported 
the largest telescope in Europe, the property of Mr. Found, 
rector of Wanstead, who was a personal friend of Sir Isaac. 
The age of morris-dancers was about to be superseded by the 
age of sdence. 

There was merriment in Mayfair in the days of morris- 
dancers and May-poles. Mr. Brian Fairfax thus describes the 
doings in 1701: “ I wish yon had been at Mayfair,” he writes, 
" where the rope-dancing would have recompensed your labour. 
There was Mr. Fenkethman, with his tame elephant, and 
Mrs. Saraband, so famous for her ingenious puppet-shows, and 
Punch, that rake-hell, with Lady Mary, the dancing lass, a 
very jewel. AU tho nobility in town were there, with many 
yoong bucks of twenfy or thereabouts, at the bull-baiting and 
tike dtaoking-pepd.” It is impossible to avoid the conviction, on 
reading Mr. Brian Fairfax’s account^ that the Crystal Falaoe 
and Mnswell Mill are fhr less objectionable places of amusement 
tfwa Mayfiur was in those days. The prize-fighters and the 
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mdrry-aBdrews at length pat an end to the fair* It was voted 
a pablio naisance. The Grand Jury took up the matter seven 
years afterwards, and the puppet-shows and rope-dancers, the 
gambling booths, bruisers, and thieves had to seek pastures new. 
Dr. Keith ofRciated at the fair, and married all comers for a 
guinea, with no questions asked, any time from midnight to 
four in the afternoon*” 

In poetical descriptions May has ever been the favourite 
'month of the year, but probably the praises, so lavishly bestowed 
upon it, took their rise in warmer climates, where it unites the 
soft beauties of Spring with the radiance of Summer, and 
has warmth enough to cheer and invigorate without over¬ 
powering* In England a great part of the month is yet 
too chill for any perfect enjoyment of the charms of Nature, 
and frequent injury is done to flowers and young fruits during 
its course, by blights and nipping frosts. 

I will conclude with one of the old May-day songs, once 
so popular amongst the peasantry* 

Twas on the morn of sweet May-day, 

When Nature painted all things gay, 

Taught birds to sing, and lambs to play, 

And gild the meadows fair; 

Young Jockey, early in the dawn. 

Arose, and tripp’d it o’er the lawn ; 

His Sunday clothes the youth put on, 

For Jenny had vowed away to run 
With Jockey to the fair* 

The cheerful parish bells bad rung, 

With eager steps he trudged along, 

’ While flowery garlands round him hung, 

Which Shepherds use to wear. 

He tapped the window, Haste, my dear.” 

Jenny, impatient, cries, “ Who’s there ?” 

‘‘ 'Tis I, my love, and no one near. 

Step gently down, you’ve nought to fear, 

With Jockey to the fair.” 

My dad and mam are fast asleep, 

My brother’s up, and with the sheep; 

And will you still your promise keep. 

Which I have heard you swear ? 
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And will you ever constant proved** 

’*‘1 will, by all the powers above, 

And ne'er deceive my charming dove— 

Dispel those doubts, and haste, my love. 

With Jockey to the fair.” 

“ Behold the ring !” the shepherd cried, 

“ Will Jenny be my charming bride? 

Let Cupid be our happy guide, 

And Hymen meet us there.” 

Then Jockey did his vows renew, 

He would be constant, would be true, 

His word was pledged. Away she flew, 

O'er cowslips tipped with balmy dew, 

With Jockey to the fair. 

In raptures meet the joyful throng, 

Their gay companions blithe and young. 

Each join the dance, each raise the song, 

To hail the happy pair. 

In turns there’s none so loud as they. 

They bless the kind propitious day. 

The smiling morn of blooming May, 

When lovely Jenny ran away 

With Jockey to the fair. 

Progress. 


THE METHOD AND RESULTS OF THE SCIENCE OF 

LANGUAGE. 

By Kanye Lall Mookerjeb, m. a., b. l. 


W HILST I was a student in one of the junior classes of an 
English school in Calcutta, Richard Hiley told me for the 
first time, because before that,' the Bengali grammarians following 
the Sanskriticists, and not choosing to be elementary, had not drawn 
my attention to the fact—that language was either articulate or 
inarticulate. Inarticulate language,” said he, ^‘consists of those 
instinctive sounds or cries by which all animals express their sensa¬ 
tions and desires/’ Articulate language,” he continued, is that 
system of expression which is Composed of sounds variously modi¬ 
fied by the organs of speech and Combined into arbitrary words as 
sounds of our ideas,” It seems, therefore, that when language is 
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considered only as a physical phenomenon, the distinction between 
its two divisions consists, as Johnson has pointed out, in articulate 
sounds being ‘^sounds varied and changed at proper pauses, in 
opposition to the voice of animals, which admit no such variety.’* 
But it is nevertheless a question what name should we give to the 
utterances by a parrot, a kuckatoo, or a myna, of words it has learnt 
to repeat, which do not express any of its own emotions, and of 
which it does not realize the import in any sense whatever. 

Language in its ordinary and chief acceptance is human speech. 
The logician deals with it but as the source from which he is 
supplied with the materials for propositions and arguments whereby 
ho is enabled to discover truth. The rhetorician treats of it as the 
medium of communication between man and man, and examines 
it with the object of ascertaining how the thoughts of the speaker 
or writer ought to be clothed in order that his meaning may be 
accurately received, no matter whether in such meaning there be 
no truth or justness. The philologist, however, is concerned with 
the words only. They have meaning and etymological construction. 
The moaning helps in confirining the identity ot a word wliich is 
observed to exist in a variety of structures in dilForent languages. 
It is not the meaning wliich a word has at tlic present time that only 
does so, but the changes the meaning has undergone must bo ex¬ 
amined, in order that the purpose may be attained. Writers like 
Trench and Marsh, have rendered invaluable service in this 
direction, so far as respects the English language. Taking tlie word 
“ gossip,” for instance, it would not be enough for the purposes of 
intelligent discussion and conviction, if it wore said only that it 
comes from ‘god and sib,* but it will have to bo shewn etymologically* 
how the one comes from the other, and in order to establish the* 
argument, it will have to be shewn further how from the original 
meaning of ‘god—mother’ the word has now come to signify a 
woman that prates. If the moaning be kept out of consideration, 
we shall lose a great check to wrong derivation. The word llari 
(^U) signifies a Hindu deity, and is pronounced by the people of 
Kastern Bengal i One who is not aware of this defect in the 
lironunciation of these people, would be led to think that 
which ho would often hear them say—as all religiously inclined 
Hindoos do—was uttci*cd to indicate that he was an onemy, that 
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being the meaning of a word similarly spelt and pronounced in 
written and polite Bengali. 

Perhaps many have remarked the high intonations of the 
newly arrived Cabulese. The difference between his pronunciation 
of words and that of a man born in Calcutta of the same pa¬ 
rentage, is equally remarkable. A native scholar makes a poor 
figure when he tries to understand what a sailor come in a British 
ship to port, says to him, even those words which do not signify 
any ideas which he may be foreign to, and which have no technical 
meaning whatever. His pronunciation takes the scholar aghast. 
And we may also refer to the peculiarities of spelling that the 
reader of novels secs here and there in the course of dialogues 
between persons of different provinces, wherein the writer attempts 
to give the words nearly as they would .be pronounced in those 
places. The change which a word undergoes in its pronunciation 
is called phonetic change. It is the process, whereby words in 
later times, become so different from their original forms;—whereby 
the Bengali tongue is derived from Sanskrit. Wlieu Sanskrit was 
living in the tongues of men, its several dialects were spoken in 
different parts of ancient India, and the dialect of Bengal passing 
through the process which we have just noticed, and receiving influx 
of words from other dialects, eventually came to be written as the 
language of Bengal, pretty nearly in the same way as English 
was derived from the Saxon language. 

Words are composed of letters divided into two classes accord¬ 
ing to the manner of their utterance—the vowels and the conso¬ 
nants. Comparative philologists do not in their researches depend 
upon vowel changes so much as they do upon permutations c<f 
consonants, in as much as the former by tlieir nature affect the 
words in a feebler way than the latter. Consonant sounds are not 
like vowels merely the giving out of the breath in peculiar tones, 
but are derived from the emissiun of breath accompanied with 
a contact of two different parts of the human mouth. They are 
classed principally as mutes, vocals and aspirates, according to the 
forcb required for pronouncing them. To illustrate how they are 
classed according to the contact they require of the several parts 
of the mouth, we may take the Sanskrit alf)habet, as being the 
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most exhaustive. In it we have five bargas^ the first letteps of 
which are mutes, the second aspirated mutes, the third vocals, the 
fourth vocal aspirates; ^ becoming by the addition of a breathing 
or strong breath, and becoming ^ by the same process, and 
similarly ^r, v, ?f, &c. The letters of ^ harga are gutterals, those . 
of ^ harga palatals, w harga dentals, ^ harga cerebrals, and ^ harga 
labials. The fifth letters of the hargas are all hasals, and arc ^ ng^ 
a gutteral, n, palatal, and soon«l5{^i^^^? are half vowels, 

V being a gutteral, ^ dentals, and ? (w) a labial; v are 
sibilants, and ^ or 7i is a breathing; ^ s are euphonic modifications 
of sound. The s is an abbreviation of s or ^ in different cases, 
and is pronounced as a soft aspiration. The gutterals, dentals and 
labials occur in most of the cognate languages with slight differ¬ 
ences ; but the palatals, that is 5 harga, and cerebrals or ^ harga, 
are considered to be derived classes. We have already remarked 
how difficult it is to follow the transmutations of vowel* sounds, 
the reason which we suggested then, seems to be good for semi¬ 
vowels also. The sibilants are not correctly pronounced in many 
parts of this country, and it is rarely ^e hear such a sound as Z 
in either Sanskrit or any Hindoo vernacular, 

A minute and laborious examination of the effects of vowel 
and consonant changes in the various languages of Europe and 
Asia, resulted in the discovery of uniformity in the method in 
which the consonants employed in the roots and stems of words 
are permuted. In this connection, and in order to understand the 
subject easily, we must take the languages thus ;—Sanskrit, Zend, 
Greek, Latin placed in the first division, the Gothic, Anglo Saxon 
and English in* the second division, and the high German in the 
third. To illustrate, Sanskrit is in Latin pater. They both 
have p at the beginning and t in the middle; the same word is in 
Gothic fader, A. S. Fader E. Father, in which the first consonant 
is f instead of p in the other division, and th and (c?), possibly 
pronounced dh or th instead of t. Thus what is mute in the first 
division is an aspirate in the second. Again we have Sanskrit 
(twam) Latin tue turned to thee in Gothic, and thee in Anglo-Saxon, 
and thou in English: in German we have it as du. The t or mute 
of Sanskrit and Latin is equivalent to th an aspirate of Gothic, 
and d a vocal of German, Thus did Grimm propound the law of 
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the transmutation of consonants, and this figure of a wheel clearly 
shews how the aspirate of the 1st Division is found to be a vocal 
in the second, and a mute in the third; and so on,' as the wheel 
turns from right to left according to the indications of the points. 
The two aspirates of each Sanskrit harga arc cast together in the 
changes of the sounds in the different languages. 



The transmutations of consonant sounds, which Grimm's 
law contemplates, are positional and organic. “ Initial consonants" 
says Grimm, “ retain the grade of each organ in the purest and 
truest way, medial consonants have a tendency to soften, finals 
to harden." This is no less true of the subordinate class of Indian 
dialects than of the higher group of the cognate languages. 
Many instances may seem at first sight to be irreconcilable with 
this law, but on careful examination, and a consideration of the 
great variety of ways in wliich sounds arc represented by different 
characters in different languages, it will be clear that they come 
within its purview. It is impossible to go into details here, but 
we may perhaps with advantage quote Mr. Beames, who in his 
Comparative Grammar of the modem Aryan languages of India, 
after an’ examination of a large numbef of consonant changes in 
those languages, remarks—“ On the whole, however, Grimm's law 
is observed faithfully, and the instances whore it is not followed 
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may he regarded, al9 eseeptions, in each case of which some special 
reason exists for the change.” 

The modification of vowel and consonant sounds we have just 
noticed, arc not all the manifestations of phonetic change—meta¬ 
thesis and elision arc i)rocesses no less potent, if but less frequent; 
and then the grammatical forms and structures—the system of 
nexus, and the combination of syllables and of words, are essentially 
of importance. The English word lord which was in Anglo- 
Saxon Hlaf-ord or Illaf-weard, and the word lady which was Rlaf^ 
diye or originally Uhif-wtar-digSy the feminine of Illaf-weard^ aro 
instances iti support of the change of compound consonants and 
syllables into single letters. Wliere again we have compound con¬ 
sonants at the beginning we find tlicir component parts separated 
and lengthened by vowels in later stages ; nor is the inverse process 
unknown. And as it is v/ith letters and syllables, so it is with 
words ;—and we shall sec hereafter how two distinct words would 
bo joined together, so as to pass unpcrccivcd as a single word, until 
apprehended and dissected by the pliilologist; and we shall also see 
. how there is a tendency for a compound word to be shorn and 
separated into independent words. 

{To he continued,) 


LINES. 


On ! who can love this cheerless life 
Who to this earth can cling ? 

Do not the thorns of bitter strife 
Too often deeply sting 
Thro’ flow’ry paths tho’ we may tread 
’Neath rosy bowers fair 
Yet cruel thorns are likewise spread 
To wound the heart with care. 

Just now the heart is light and gay 
The face glad smiles doth wear 
But Ah I how soon departs joy’s ray 
And grief is imaged there, 

Below expect no joy-but woe 

No lasting joy is giv’n 

Those joys we seek in vain below 

Are in our home of heav’n. 


J, C. T. 
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MUDDUN THAKUBr-THE PLEADER OP THE PAST. 


I F professional success amongst our lawyers were guaged by 
enormous estates or colossal wealth the subject of our 
present sketch would, without doubt, bo pronounced one of 
the most successful lawyers in the country. Genial as has 
been the influence of the English Law Courts to the growth 
of a class of well-to-do legal practitioners, that influence 
never shone more kindly,—to none could it point with 
deeper pride as its groat prize-product than Muddun* Mohun 
Thakur the late Pleader, Zemindar, Moneylender and Indigo- 
planter of Bhaugulpur. Neither the late Mr. Justice Dwarka- 
nath Mitter—the highest development of the intellectual Vakil— 
nor the late Babu Rama Prasad Roy—the highest development 
of thb clever Vakil—could approach their professional confrere 
in the capacity to create a fortune the splendour of which might 
well have entitled its owner to the appellation of a Crossus of 
native advocates. 

Muddun Thakur, for that was the familiar name by 
which our hero was known, was born about 1785 at 
Boraree^ one of the suburbs of the town of Bhaugulpur. His 
grandfather was a Maithil Brahmun. Pressed by poverty he 
had come to settle there from north of the Ganges. Population 
in and about Bhaugulpur was then sparse and cultivation just 
pioneering forth its way against the wild beast and the jungle. 
It is said that the emigrant, when ferried across the holy river, 
sat down on its banks, sorefooted and tired, to muse over his 
not overbright future. At that moment a Kyasth nobleman 
connected with the local bureau of the Mahomedan administra¬ 
tion came to perform his ablutions. Taking compassion on the 
stranger he accosted him, became his good Samaritan, took 
him to his own house, procured him a gift of waste lands and 
helped him to marry and build a house. Gradually the family 
grew and saved till about the time when little Muddun Thakur 
was bom it had a yearly income of about Rs. 150 from rent- 
free lands and other sources. 
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Muddun Thakur had no education, he had picked up a 
little Kaiiho and Maithili Hindi from the village Guru but the 
fashionable languages of the day, Persian and Urdu, had 
never formed the subject of his study. 

Possessed, however, of a strong common sense and un¬ 
usual shrewdness, he could easily perceive that the only way 
open to him to prosper was to obtain some employment in 
the courts. Accordingly as soon as he could make sufficient 
acquaintance with the ministerial officers ho commenced to 
attend the Kuicheries. In those days all influence, prestige 
and power centred in the person of the Sheristadar. It was 
through him that the rays of judicial smile came refracted to 
the litigants. It was ho who held the golden key which opened 
the portals of tho temple of justice. The whole machinery 
was at his coriiinand which solved the problem as to how cases 
were to be won or lost, nor if we remember the state of affairs 
at that early period could matters bo well otherwise. Plaints 
and all tho voluminous written pleadings which were swept 
away by the Act of 1859 used then to bo written in tho choicest 
Persian. Decisions which wore supposed to be prepared and 
pronounced by European judges wore penned not in tho lan¬ 
guage of tho people but in a tongue in which hundreds of 
years before a didactic writer had written and a philosophical 
poet had sung thousands of miles away. The fountainhead 
of judicial mercy—tho arbiter of men’s destinies was therefore 
not the foreign President of tho Tribunal but tho, clever native 
Head officer who could master tho papers of a case with the 
case and speed of an export and elaborate data gathered from 
yards of lengthy documents into a well-rcasoncd decision. 

About tho time when Muddun Thakur commenced life, 
two men—one a Mussulman and another a Hindoo—filled tho 
preiniorships at the local Palais dn justice in the criminal and 
civil departments respectively. Struck with the intelligence and 
good sense of the youth and perhaps won over by his assiduous 
flattery both the great men promised him their patronage and; 
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asked him to set up as a Muktccr. Chaperonnod by such 
powerful inflaeiico Mudduu spread his blanket under the 
nearest tree and, armed with a reed pen and earthenware 
inkstand, opened a priinitive country attorney’s office. Gradually 
his industry, his shrewdness, his attention to business, attracted 
numbers of clients and secured the good opinion of the 
authorities. 'He came thus to be known as a good and able 
Mukteer. 

Years thus rolled away till there occurred in his life an 
event which gave a turn to the tide of his fortune and enabled 
him to lay the foundation of his magnificent fortune. 

There lived in those days a vakil of the judge’s court of 
the name of Muddun Mohun Surma—a good specimen of 
respectable mediocrity. He had obtained a license, had enrolled 
his name, had drawn up average pleas, addressed average 
arguments and digested average fees. He died. A vacancy 
was created in the district Bar, which then had a specified 
number of members only. The Shoristadar of the court wanted 
to take advantage of the opportunity to favor his protege. One 
evening, so the story riins^ after the tlirong of Amla, Vakils and 
suitors who had attended at the daily levee had departed^ tlie 
big official asked Muddun Thukur if he would like to become 
a vakil. Alas I replied the Litter bewildered at the strange 
question “ Your Honor knows I could not possibly aspire to such 
‘‘an exalted post. 1 know neither Law nor Persian, ncitlior tlio 
“Procedure of the Courts nor the mode of eomlucting a civil 
“ case.” “ Leave that to me,” rejoined the propilious dignitary, 
“ Muddun Mohun Surma is dead and you own a similar name. 
Here is a grand opportunity for you.” Muddun Thakur of 
course salammed acquiescence with as profound a gratitude 
as ho could. His joy knew no bounds. From that time the 
mantle of his deceased liainesako fcdl upon him—ho took his 
seat in the district Bar. He commenced to plead in the courts. 
He purchased a set of Regulations and ho tried to get them 
read over to him for he could not read them himself. Fortune 
seemed to favor the ambitious vakil. Many of the cases in 
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which his services were engaged he won. His fame rose, his 
good name spread, clients flocked to him and money came in 
no stinted measure. 

And now commenced that process by which the princely 
domains of his house were acquired and consolidated. 

At execution sales, at revenue sales, estates of great value 
of enormous undeveloped capacity, many of them situated at 
good distances from Headquarters, wore brought to the hammer. 
Muddun Thakur watched these sales with an eagerness akin to 
that with which the brawny armed blacksmith watches iron 
in the furpace or the eagle his prey. The moment his oppor¬ 
tunity came, he appeared on the scene ready to profit. He 
made his purchases with the odds iiniucnsoly in his favor. Tho 
spell of his name nobody in the district could withstand. With 
him none ventured to compete, the consequence was intending 
buyers were either cajoled or scared away. Tho field was left 
free to him and ho was practically, for many a long year, the sole 
despotic ruler of tho land market in Bhaugulpur. 

But tho sunniest side of Muddun Thakur’s character was 
his winning and kind treatment of clients. He was never hard 
to them, never insisted on a heavy casli payment down of all 
his fees. Whatever a man could ofler, whatever ho brought 
Avith him—a couple of rupees—a goat, a small present ho would 
receive with pleasure and attend to his case. IIo seemed to 
act on Lord Bacon’s principle “ Small gains come thick.” 
In fact in the long run he was no loser. Whenever suits were 
won he would bo paid not only his fees but handsome rewards 
besides. 

In his daily life Muddun Thakur was a pattern of simplicity 
and industry. In the early morning he would get up, dross 
and be at his office where crowds 9 ! clients gathered together 
for business every day. He sent away no man dissatisfied—he 
used to hear every one out and advise him to the best of his 
ability. Although unable to write Urdu himself he was able 
to dictate to bis clerks petitions, grounds of appeal and all 
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law-papers, and so well had ho mastered the idiom of that 
language from hearing it read in court that his compositions 
were pronounced faultless by competent judges. 

His morning business over, ho used to bathe and attend 
his family temple of worship daily and then sat down to a 
simple breakfast of bread prepared with butter and vegetables. 
Religiously and scrupulously devoted to a discharge of the 
duties of hospitality like a true and orthodox Hindoo, ho invited 
every man who was with him at the time to breakfast. Every 
body was pressed to take some refreshment and there was hardly 
any who could resist the. importunity of his request or the 
kindness of his offer. 

His evenings were spent in the performance of the usual 
routine of professional duties besides the transaction of his 
private business connected with the management of his exten¬ 
sive estates and it was almost midnight before he retired to 
rest. 

He left the Bar about 1865 and died in peace and happiness 
of natural senile decay on 10th May 1877. 

Muddun Thakur enjoyed the respect and esteem of several 
European gentlemen of distinction. Ho was especially invited 
by Sir Cecil Beadon to the Calcutta Agricultural Exhibition 
of 1864 and, amongst the glittering array of princes and 
nobles whose tents covered the well-laid out grounds of 
Belvedere, Muddun Thukur was treated as one of the most 
favored guests and welcome visitors. 

The yearly income of the estate loft by Muddun Thakur 
is about three lacs of Rupees. 

C. 

A("R0ST1C. 

Maby, thy name to me is dear 
Ah! would 1 always had thee near 
Rest has gone, content has down 
Your heart 1 long to mako my own. ' 

M. 
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THE VOTE FOR THE AFGHAN WAR. 

I T is a little unfortunate that Mr. Gladstone, in proposing the 
Vote for the Afghan War, felt it expedient to be sp extremely 

conciliatory, for his suppression of all reference to the causes of the 

%■ 

war made the true reasons for the Vote a little obscure. The Tory 
argument that India should pay for herself is sound, for if she does 
not. England will not long bear so costly and troublesome a burden; 
and the assertion that the people of India” disapproved, or were 
not concerned in the war, is beside the true issue. They do not ap¬ 
prove any of our expenditure, more especially the fifteen millions 
a year which we expend out of their taxes on the Army maintained 
to keep them down. The theory of our Government in India is not 
that natives approve it—though that is true of Bengal Proper—^but 
that the people of Great Britain, being wiser and more civilised than 
the people of India, and able to maintain order, govern them for 
the present in their own interest and that of the world at large from 
above. Britain judges for herself as to what is advisable for India, 
subject to her responsibility to the civilised world, to her own 
conscience, and to God. If the Afghan War had been for the 
advantage of the people of India, in her grave and conscientious 
* judgment—as, for example, the Mahratta War or the Sikh War 
was—she would have had a right to undertake it, if every Indian 
has disapproved, as every Indian at the time disapproved the aboli¬ 
tion of Suttee, It is because this Afghan War, in the conscientious 
judgment of Englishmen, was not waged for the advantage of India, 
but to give the Tory Government a cheap reputation for energy, 
and to make the political fortune of Lord Lytton, that it becomes 
an English duty to assume the burden of its cost. It was not a war 
for India, but a war, at best, to raise the prestige of Great Britain, 
or, at worst, a war dictated by ambition, party feeling, and a desire 
for “ glory.” Englishmen, who allowed the war, ought, therefore, to 
pay for it; and if they did, their strict duty would be to pay the whole 
£13,000,000 which, apart from certain railways, useful for future 
military defence, and, therefore. Justly chargeable to India, it has cost. 
That, however, is a counsel of perfection; a vote for the whole 
would have been rejected, and we are quite willing to believe that 
Mr. Gladstone has granted as much as public feeling would support, 
without a sort of spite against India, which it is inexpedient to raise. 
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As to the method of the grant, w:e are heartily with the Gov¬ 
ernment. Nobody would have remembered five millions added to 
the Consol Debt. It is far better that the people should feel year 
by year in every Budget that £800,000 a year, double the whole 
cost of the Throne, is being spent because a reckless Government 
plunged into an unjust and useless war, for which they intended 
to make powerless subjects at a distance pay the bill. The natural 
check' upon such wars, their cost, will thus be felt, and felt long 
enough to make two Parliaments at least pause before they again 
sanction such glorious” iniquities. That pause is all we want. 
We have not the slightest sympathy with those who say that India 
should not fight, if necessary, or should not pay for her own.fighting, 
or should not leave it to her rulers to decide what fighting is or is 
not needful. What wc contend is that the fighting should be needful 
in the judgment of grave statesmen, and that it should be sanctioned 
from conscientious motives, not ambition; and that this Afghan 
war was fought in direct denial or neglect of those two conditions. 
All sound opinion was against it, and it was a hopelessly unjust 
war. Whether the special disposal of the money intended is the 
best, we do not know, for' wo do not precisely understand Lord 
Hartington’s statement. If he is only going to pay oft' Debt with it, 
the relief will be nearly inappreciable to Indians. If he is going 
to take off taxes, as another report says, the relief may be much 
greater, for every tax taken off sets popular energies free. But if, 
as is possible, he intends to use the money to assist in a permanent 
scheme for lessening the Debt, cither through Terminable Annuities 
or the sale of Life Annuities on tempting terms, he will commence 
a work of which the benefits will long outlast himself. There is 
no single point in Indian finance so black as the slow, inevitable, 
fidal rise of the total Debt.— Spectator. 


LINES. 


We two in one can never part, 
Our joys, our tears the same 
One body, and one commoQ heart 
We both together claim. 
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' Let joy or woe come as they will 
The same we both shall feel 
Our loving hearts will only still 
Be true os tempered steel. 

^ “M. L. 

BOMBAY COURTIERS AND SIR RICHARD TEMPLE. 

should like to know what this company of gentlemen, Indian 
7* Courtiers of the best oily type, think of that recent speech 
of Sir Richard Temple, whom they worshipped as a hero and as 
“ the most popular Anglo-Indian” of the day, this time last year. 
We have heard from what may bp called reliable authority that 
when Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir Richard courted the 
friendship of some gentleman and gentlemen, not very popular in 
Calcutta, and when asked why ho was so anxious to secure their 
favour, replied; They are fools, you know.” Very likely, when his 
favorite courtiers gathered at what they called a public meeting and 
praised him, forgetting that he had be.en a first class trimmer and had 
done his best to oppress the natives of India, Sir Richard laughed 
in his sleeves and admired his skill in having made fools of gentle¬ 
men, sagacious in other respects. That he docs so think of them 
even now is rendered quite evident from the speech he is reported to 
have delivered at a recent meeting in Manchester. He there called 
on the local cotton spinners to agitate for the total remission of the 
Cotton Duties and regretted that the Indian Mills were occupying 
markets, which hitherto were reserved for Manchester! And to 
show that he cared not for principles as long as trimming could have 
any chance of success in this world, Sir Richard told his Manchester 
audience that though while in India he had been a staunch 
advocate of the narrow guage system of railways, he had since 
changed his mind, and thought with those before him in favour 
of the broad guage system. We are aware that those of us in 
Bombay who did not join in Temple worship last year will once 
more set Sir Richard down as an unprincipled man, and remark 
that the people of India had marked him as such long ago. But 
what are we to think of the band of gentlemen, who applauded 
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him and voted for his statue? For one thing we are glad that Sir 
Bichard has spoken in the way in which he is said to have done at 
Manchester. He has proved to demonstration the utter want of 
discretion and the painful servility of his Bombay admirers. Nothing 
now remains for these sapient gentlemen but to procure a copy of 
Sir Richard’s Manchester speech, have it' engraved on a tablet to 
be laid side by side with the statue to be erected in his honor—to 
remind posterity of the sort of appreciation they once displayed. 
That, however, is not now much to the purpose. What is likely 
to surprise people is that Sir Richard did not feel any the least 
compunction in posing as a friend of Manchester and in changing 
his views on the question of the narrow guage system of railways 
so soon and so unscrupulously. But the thing is not rare nor its 
explanation difficult. The gifted novelist, whose death was deeply 
lamented recently, has said that “ there is a terrible coercion in 
our deeds, which may first turn the honest man into a deceiver and 
then reconcile him to the change for this reason—that the second 
wrong presents itself to him in the guise of the only practicable 
right .until the placid adjustment is disturbed by a con¬ 

vulsive retribution.” Sir Richard’s condition has been no less; 
once accustomed to trimming he has gone on changing his views 
with each shift of the political wind till now he finds he cannot 
get over the habit and is coerced into it. To speak as the occasion 
requires—that is to him the only practicable right. The only question 
is, how long this can continue. The answer is, till a convuUive 
retribution overtakes this political sinner. What that retribution 
would bo in his case cannot at present be foretold but as the Times 
of India says, it is enough if he is once seen through by the English 
public.— The Indu-Prdkash, 

SCIENCE AMONG ANTS. 

A NTS' battles sometimes last many days, in one case seven weeks, 
the victors finally taking the stores and removing them to 
their own houses. Those wars arc quite as justifiable as those of 
men^ when’the object—pillage—is the same* They have the power, 
too, of knowing members of their own communities even after six 
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months* absence; Strangers are always driven o8f or killed. They 
are very helpful to each other, and show sympathy in case of acci¬ 
dent or sickness. Some families of arts build arched roads covered 
by an arch of clay or mortar for protection against enemies, and 
show great skill in the work, which is under the supervision of 
trained engineers who order a rebuilding if the ■^srork is not perfect. 
Some kinds of ants keep cows, build cow-yards, and milk their 
cows regularly, and don't throw milking stools at them either to 
make them “give down,” but pat and stroke their backs very ten¬ 
derly. Of course these cows are the plant aphides so familiar to 
all farmers and gardeners. As an illustration of their ingenuity 
and intelligence, it was stated that they sometimes excavate tunnels 
under rivers of considerable depth and width, and use the tunnels 
for transporting supplies. They dig wells 20 feet deep and a foot 
in diameter for drinking water. The harvesting ants plant seeds 
on farms, which tlipy cultivate with great skill and neatness, keeping 
every weed down and harvesting the grain, curing and storing it 
safely in weather-proof cavities in the soil. They also organise 
into divisions with commanders, each individual doing a certain 
kind of work. Some ants are smart enough for engineers, while 
others only know enough to do as they are told. They can count 
and make correct estimates of the jnagniLude of an undertaking, as 
proved by observers .—Scientific American, 


AMUSING. 


CoRPORATiox Measure — 

Five Hard Frosts make one Fall of Snow. 

Three Falls of Snow make one Street impassable. 

Six hundred Streets Impassable make one Newspaper Leader. 
Twenty Newspaper Leaders make one public Howl, 

Five thousand Public Howls clonH make Municipal Government 
move.— Punch, * 

’ Some fellow has discovered that there are 33,525 ways of ^ 
spelling scissors. If he had been correcting manuscript for a news¬ 
paper he would have discovered that there are about 999,999 ways 
of spelling every word in the English language. 
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When a dead man’s property is put under the hammer it is a sale 
of effects; but when a man gets sea-sick it is the effects of a sail. 

The Locomotive publishes engravings in each issue, showing^ 
how boilers look just after they have exploded. This doesn’t seem 
to hit the case at all. What is needed is a picture showing how a 
boiler looks just before it is going to explode.. We could then learn 
when to get out of the way. 

Wnr are prosy and tedious talkers like very old people?— 
Because they dilate (die late.) 

When does a farmer double up a sheep without hurting it ?— 
When he folds it. 

Wha.t is the difference between a postage stamp and a naughty 
lyoyf —^You stick One with a lick, and lick the other with a stick. 

Why did Adam, when alone, find the day very long ?—Because 
it was always morning, without eve. 

Education. —Lady (paying her Christmas miyc-bill, complains 
of the inattention of the carrriers): “ And I shall be obliged to 

withdraw my custom if it continues-” Milkman; ‘‘ I’m really very 

sorry, ma’am, and Till endeavour that it sha’nt occur again. But you 
see, ma’am,’ it’s their ignorance. (Confidentially) Now, you and 
me’s ejicated—ejicated people won’t carry milk—and so we *avo to 
employ lowest sort I” — Punch, 

Maii. Day on Sunday, —^Tho faculty of an Ohio female 
seminary has issued orders that no pupil shall have more than one 
male visitor per week. The smart girls invite their young men to 
call on Sunday, so that when their fathers come on Monday, the 
old men find themselves barred out.— Phila. Chronicle-Herald, 

What do you say, Harry, when the lady gives you cake ?” 
said a mother to her offspring, whom she wished to teach a few 
manners. ** Why,” was the reply, “if it’s good, I say gimme some 
more.’^ That boy was given a copy of Chesterfield. 

Little Freddie was talking to his grandma, who was something 
of a sceptic. “ G-randma, do you belong to the Presbyterian 
church?” « No.” ' «to the Baptist?” “ No.” “ To any church ?” 
“ No.” “ Well, granma, don’t you thing it’s about time you was 
getting in somewhere?” 

If you would be wealthy get upon a mule. You will soon 
find that you are potter off« - 
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NOTES ON TWO NOTABLE BOOItS. 


T^ND,YMION” may be regarded as a picture of the way 
iu which Lord Beaconsfield climbed to power. Not 
that the life of Endymion Ferrars is, in its literal facts, like 
the life of Lord Beaconsfield’s, but the means by which the 
fictitious hero and Benjamin Disraeli emerged from a position 
of obscurity, and ultimately became members of the ruling 
class, are similar. Selfishness pure, unmitigated and unscrupu¬ 
lous is the ruling characteristic of both. Both owed their rise 
to women. Benjamin Disraeli got forty thousand pounds with 
his first wife, who was fifteen years older than he^ and Endy¬ 
mion Ferrars got a present of twenty thoui^and pounds, when 
a young man, from a Banker’s daughter who was ready to 
marry him, but he preferred an alliance with a^ widowed 
Countess who brought him thirty thousand pounds a year 1 

Endymion Ferrars sees his sister forsake her religion, not 
from principle, but in order to mount a throne, and he follows 
approvingly as one of her suite when she leaved England to 
mount that throne. TJo undfershind Endymion and its author, 
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Mre^must remember that the entire object of the life of both is 
to rise to power. To that object every thing else is sacrificed. 
Benjamin Disraeli began life as a radical reformer, even 
Brad\augh himself could hardly go further in ultra-radicalism, 
than the late Prime Minister went 'when ho first addressed the 

V 

electors of High Wycome, but he soon saw that Radicalism 
was not the path to power. 

He was defeated at High Wycome. He saw that Toryism 
was gaining the day, so he forsook Radicalism to join the 
conquerors, and with them to march to power. His Revolu¬ 
tionary Epic” is the only literary product left to us of those 
radical days of his. His literary efforts have always been 
subordinate to his political struggles. As a literary man, he 
might doubtless have attained a first rank in literature for his 
abilities were without question transcendent. But literature, prin¬ 
ciple, religion, and domestic affection, were all sacrificed in the 
struggle for political power. 

And so is it also with Endymion Ferrars. His party is 
forsaken when it is not likely to be successful, and joined after¬ 
wards again when it suits his political ambition. Ho will not 
make an effort to marry the girl to whom ho is attached, 
because it does not suit his political prospects. All through life, 
the only thing to which he is faithful, is his own political 
advancement. Year by year, the story of his rise and the 
progress of political events are related with marvellous accuracy 
and sagacity. But. throughout there is a total disregard 
of right and wrong, of truth and falsehood. Nor is there any 
other lesson to bo learned from this book than The good old 
rule, the simple plan,” that success in life will justify all means 
whatever they may be. Not a lesson is to be learned from it 
of the true, the high, the holy, or the noble. The story is in a 
certain manner romantic, but it is the romance of a fairy tale. 
The actors in it are all Princes, Dukes, Earls, Countesses, and 
Millionaires. A lodjging-house-keeper^S 'wife becomes a leader 
of fashion. Her sister a Countess. A retired tailor becomes a 
Millionaire, and a leading member of the House of Commons* 
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Endymion will ever remain a striking example of literary 
ability wasted upon an unworthy theme. Machiavelli depicted 
in theory those principles which the actors in Endymion put 
into practice. 

Turn we now to a nobler, and more healthy book—The 
reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle edited by James Anthony 
Fronde.” This work is one full of the noblest aspirations, 
and the highest and holiest precepts put into practice. The 
reverence with which Thomas Carlyle speaks of his father 
and his mother is a noble lesson for all young men ia all time, 
and yet that father and that mother were but poor folk, unletter¬ 
ed, who never travelled more than fifty miles from home. So 
poor were they that in Thomas Carlyle’s early days, they lived 
chiefly upon oatmeal porridge and potatoes. Meat was a luxury 
but seldom indulged in; yet by honest labor and by thrifty 
frugality, these poor Scotch peasants were enabled, in later years, 
to send two of their sons to the Edinburgh University. One 
of these two sons became a Doctor of Medicine, and tlie other, 
one of the first literary men of his age. What are the rich 
and tho poor?” indignantly asks Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘and how 
do the simple annals of the poor differ from the complex annals 
of the rich were they never so rich ? What is thy attainment, 
O richest of Rothschilds, compared with an Alexander’s, a 
Mahomet’s, or a Napoleon’s ? and what was theirs ? A 
temporary fraction of this planetkin, tho whole round of 
which is but a sand-grain in the all, its whole duration 
but a moment in eternity. Tho poorer life or tho rich one 
are but the larger or smaller, (very little smaller) letters in 
which we write the apophthegms aiid golden sayings of life. 
It may be a false saying, or it may bo a true one, Thebe lies 
it all. This is of quite infinite moment! the rest is, verily 
and indeed, of next to none. ” 

0 for a page or two of Carlyle, to estimate at their 
true value, the heartless lords and ladies, the maundering 
millionaires, the tinsel and the gilding, the gorgeous processions, 
and the fashionable banquets of Endymion ! 
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Listen too how lovingly the great writer speaks of his 
father^s trade,—that of a stone mason :—A noble craft it is, 
that of a mason; a good bnilding will last longer than most 
books, than one book of a million. The Auldgarth bridge still 
spans the water silently, defies its chafing. There hangs it, and 
will hang, grim and strong, when of all the cunning hands that 
piled it together, perhaps the last now is powerless in the sleep of 
death. 0 Time I 0 Time I wondrous and fearful art thoi^ yet 
there is in man what is above thee.’’ 

It must not be supposed that these reminiscences are 
altogether admirable. From the first Carlyle complains cons¬ 
tantly of dyspepsia, and his splenetic observations about men 
and things are doubtless frequently to be attributed to this cause. 
He speaks slightingly of many celebrated authors, statesmen, 
and men of science, and of some celebrated female writers, as 
babbling women.” He abuses, too, both the legal and medical 
profession. Thus, with respect to lawyers, he is amazed that 
men should be found to hang up their knowledge and skill for 
sale, like wares in a shop, so that any one with a guinea may 
buy. There is want of discrimination in this verdict. The 
necessities of mankind require that advocacy should be im¬ 
partial and procurable by both sides equally, that its professors 
should be gifted with superior knowledge, and able to sell what 
they have thus laboriously acquired. Sage though he was, 
Carlyle had apparently no appreciation of the infinitely varied 
exigencies of life, which are so familiar to lawyers, and which 
make the existence of the legal profession, as at present con¬ 
stituted, a necessity to society. 

The way in which he falls foul of the medical profession 
is much more amusing. It is evidently a personal matter. 
He is speaking of his dyspepsia, and thus he writes I had 
ridden to Edinburgh, there to consult a doctor, having at last 
reduced my complexities to a single question. Is this disease 
eurable by medicine, or is it chronic, incurable except by 
regimen, if even so ? This question I earnestly put; got 
response. ^ It is all tobacco Sir, give up tobacco,’ ga%e it in- 
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stantly and etrictly up. Found after long months, that I might 
as well have ridden sixty miles in the opposite direction, and 
poured my sorrows into the long hairy ear of the first jackass 
I came upon, as into this select medical man^s whose name I 
will not mention.” 

The admirable thing about CarlyJe, conspicuous through¬ 
out the whole of his long life, was his reverence for truth. He 
was a hater of all shams, pretences, make-believes, and 
generally of * every thing that pretended to be what it actually 
was not. This characteristic of his is conspicuous in the long 
list of books, beginning with “ Sartor Resartus” and ending 
with these “Reminiscences.” He had great difiiculty in 
getting his earlier works published and at the same time, he 
had to wage a long struggle with poverty ; yet he would never 
condescend to puffing, or to any of the tricks of trade. Nay, 
on the contrary, he set himself defiantly in opposition to all such 
under-hand methods. He, for his part, would fight the battle of 
life fairly. What he had to do, he did diligently, laboriously, 
with long-enduring patient effort. If in the end he was worsted 
in this long-drawn fight, then finally with a few agricultural 
implements he-would depart for the back-woods of America, and 
there carve out for himself a home and sustenance in the wilder¬ 
ness. This he tells us was his resolve. 

Fortunately for himself and for literature, it was not ne¬ 
cessary for Carlyle to carry out this last resolve. About ten 
years after his marriage, his wife’s mother died, leaving them a 
little estate in the south of Scotland, producing about £250 a 
year. From that period his life was more easy and comfortable. 
He still had to fight with rapacious publishers, but not for 
actual subsistence. 

Of his Vife he always speaks in these “ Reminiscences “ with 
the greatest esteem and affection, almost with reverence, in fact. 
He remembers upbraidingly to himself, how on one occasion, 
they were walking to an evening party, at Miss Martineau’s. It 
was a wet and disagreeable evening. They had no conveyance. 
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Poverty prevented. During the walk, he had to adjust his 
wife’s clog upon her foot, his hands were soiled in consequence, 
and he had to wash them in some rain puddle by the side of 
the road. With deep and heart-felt remorse, he remembers some 
bitter words which ho addressed to her on that occasion. O if 
he had but five minutes more, in which to converse with her 
to assure her of his love and penitence ! Alas her love was 
never completely known to me” he bursts forth, and how 
celestial it was, till I had lost her. 0 for five minutes more of 
her I have often said, since April last, to tell her with what 
perfect love and admiration, as of the beautifullest of known 
human souls, I did intrinsically always regard her. But all 
minutes of the time are inexorably past. Be wise, ye living, 
and remember that time passes and does not return.” And 
yet there are people who say that Carlyle had no heart! 

The manner of his wife’s death was tragical. When he 
was at the height of his celebrity, in 186G, he went to 
Edinburgh to be installed as Rector of the University, leaving 
hi^ wife in London. She went out for a drive in Hyde Park 
with her little dog Dandy. In the course of the drive, she let 
the dog out for a run. He was in danger of being run over by 
a passing carriage. With a little scream she took him up, 
went with him into the brougham and told the coachman to 
drive home. When they arrived at Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
where they lived, she was dead. Heart disease is stated to 
have been the cause. Carlyle returned from his great triumph 
in Edinburgh, to find his home desolate, and as he himself 
expressed it, on her tomb-stone, the light of his life quite 
gona out.” 

His life was a noble one, full of useful lessons, and the 
truest instruction for all time—lessons of truthfulness, and 
honesty, of industry and porsevorence, of merited success, and 
honors in old age. His contempt for mere wealth, parade, 
shows, pageantry, and display is expressed in many a noble 
passage in these volumes. Describing a poor ■ Scotch farmer, 
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David Hope by name^ honest, God-fearing, and upright—he 
exclaims There was a kind’ of citizen which Britain used to 
have, very different from your millionaire .Hebrews, Eothschild 
money-changers and such like. Weep, Britain, if such are 
ftmongstyour right honorable now!” 

A few words of his noble remonstrance, addressed to 
Edward Irving, when full of prophecies and unknown tongues, 
and wo conclude these notes” :— 

I stated plainly to him that the passages of the New 
Testament to which ho appealed were too narrow a basis for so 
high a tower as he was building on them, soaring above all 
human science and experience into unknown tongues, pro¬ 
phecies, and the like, flatly contradicting all experience in fact, 
and all founded on a few texts of writing in an ancient book I 
No sound judgment on such warranty could venture on such 
an enterprizo. Authentic writings of the Most High, were 
they to be found in old books only ? They were in the stars 
and on the rocks, and in the brain and heart of every mortal— 
not dubious these to any person, although this of Corinthians 
and others very greatly were to all.” 


CASTE-SYSTEM—OLD AND NEW. 


I F THE Cliristiau rulers of India have done little to glorify 
the great founder of their religion by acting up to his 
sublime teachings in their dealings with the inhabitants of the 
subject country, they have, at any rate, not failed to testify to 
his great wisdom by illustrating in their conduct the truth of 
his sayings. And why beholdest thou the mote that is in 
thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye?”—is a saying which has been familiar to the whole 
Christendom these eighteen hundred years—yet it is as applica¬ 
ble to the Christians of today as it was to the Jews and heathens 
of the time the Sermon on the Mount was preached. The ruler 
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of India; from his elevated seat, proclaims that Indians cannot 
be competent to share in the administration of their own 
country so long as they will submit to the demoralizing yoke of 
caste. The Christian missionary from his pulpit and in the 
street vents his pious wrath on the Indian system of Caste 
which he decries as a foul and iniquitous institution peculiar 
to heathenism. But little do these enlightened representatives 
of an advanced civilization or these devoted champions of 
Christianity (which they make synonymous with justice and 
righteousness) dream that they are as much bound down by 
the fetters of caste as Indians. Those, however, who are the 
victims of the injustice, jealousy, insolence, scorn and a host of 
other abuses resulting from the presence of caste feeling in a 
dominant people, cannot long be unconscious of the real state 
of things. It has already been noticed by the Press that this 
unworthy and invidious feeling governs the relations between 
Anglo-Indians and Indians, as rigidly as it governed those 
between the twice-born” and the Sudras of old. Indeed the 
comparison is so striking that it forces itself into the minds of 
the most ordinary observers. It may however be worthwhile 
ta consider the question in some of its details. 

What is it that renders the ancient institution of caste 
most atrocious in the eyes of a right-thinking man ? It is its 
utj^^r disregard of the natural rights of the Sudras as human 
beings. A Sudra was never to occupy a position equal with, 
or higher than, a Brahmin’s, whatever his parts, character, 
or attainments might be. He was supposed to have the lowest 
station in life assigned to him by nature. This may be a sup¬ 
position which it is too much even for an Anglo-Indian to hold 
in thecyry. But in his dealings with the inhabitants of this 
country ho never acts except on this supposition. Many an 
Indian is made to pine and wither under the carpings, frowns, 
rebukes and threats of a dehumanized Anglo-Indian to whom 
ha is far superior in sense, breeding, character and attainments. 
If peihaps he complains of the hardship, he is accused of 
conceit, impertinence and forgetting himself, and is offered the 
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choice of giving tip the means of his livelihood. The highest 
authorities in the land sanction and encourage the Anglo- 
Indian feeling that it is a disgrace to serve under a native.’’ 
If a man of this despised class forces his way, by dint of un¬ 
usual industry, intelligence and probity, supplemented, of course, 
by an extensive capacity for feeding the vanity of the Anglo- 
Indian, to a situation superior to those usually occupied by 
Englishmen, the authorities are busy devising how to effect his 
compulsory roitirement with the least scandalous appearances. 
Under the old Brahminical regime*^ the Sudra was not to be 
educated, and was debarred from all wealth, rank, and influence. 
When arguing on the subject of education the Anglo-Indian 
has a good deal of dust to throw into the eyes of his adversary. 
He cites the existence of State Colleges and schools which 
turn out so many finished Baboos” every year. Ho dilates 
upon the generosity of the English who, according to him, 
are giving a free education to the people (as if the funds for 
education were supplied by England). This sort of reasoning 
may bo quite enough for dupes. But all are not dupes. There 
are men who can see that, in order to educate a people, it is not 
enough to turn a few individuals, forming an infinitesimal 
portion of it, into graduates and undergraduates and then set 
them to drive the quill. This is not education. It is a mimicry 
of education. It is responsibility that gives the highest and 
truest kind of education to a nation. School' training is 
merely a preliminary matter, mere A. B. 0. of real education. 
The best and, in fact, the only practical school where a nation 
can be educated is the administration of its own affairs. It is 
its defence and the advancement of its prosperity which call forth 
a nation’s latent powers .and excellencies and thus educate it in 
the true sense of the term. Unless, therefore, a nation has 

* It must be fresh in the reader’s memory that Lord Lytton, in his despatch 
to the Secretary of State on the subject of the “ Native Civil Service,” said that it 
was not advisable to admit into that service members of the Subordinate Judicial 
Service of a long standing:; because they wouM necessarily occupy a high position 
and it would be difficult to find British officers willing to servo as their subordinates. 
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had an important and responsible share in its internal and 
external administration, no amount of college training can 
educate it. Whatever the motives of the founders of the edu- 
cational department may have been, it would seem that it is 
carried on at present merely to keep up the semblance of a 
superiority over the barbarous conquerors and rulers of the 
country ; or, at best, to yield a number of intelligent drudges 
who are the worse for their so-called education, because it only 
makes them more keenly alive to the insults and injuries that 
are heaped upon them. So much for the boasted education. 

When talking on the subject of wealth the Anglo-Indian 
has as yet the “ bloated Parsi merchant” and the “ fat Bengali 
Zemindar” to oppose you with. But he has his eye on both. 
For the suppression of the one he has already introduced the 
thin end of the wedge in the shape of the Factory Law. And 
with a view to keep down the latter he is contemplating an 
alteration in the land laws of Bengal. But apart from specific 
legislation he has so arranged things that unless his hands^ are 
speedily and effectually stayed, Indians must soon become a race 
of paupers. For what can be a surer method of pauperising a 
people than to rob them of their industries and make them 
dependant on foreigners for their necessaries to tempt them 
with luxuries which they can ill afford to buy ; to take wealth 
from them never to return in any shape ; to force upon them 
a system of administration whose cost they cannot bear ; and to 
make them pay for wars by which they have nothing to gain, 
and but for which they would have nothing to lose. Thus the 
modern Brahmin has taken as good care to appropriate the 
wealth of a subject race, and preclude all chances of its getting 
rich, as the ancient Brahmin had done. His complete success, 
as things now stand, is a mere matter of time. He is of course 
too shrewd to employ the direct, open and outrageous means 

* It may be contended that England gets many of her necessaries from 
foreign countries. True; but she gets them in return for products of her labor ; 
while India, whose market of labor is being gradually monopolized by foreign hands, 
must pay out of her capiial—aiid drafts upon the capital mean ruin. 
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that were resorted to by the Brahmin of old. Oppression, in 
order to perpetuate itself, must avoid all appearances of violence 
—^must suck the blood without making the sting felt. Therefore 
is it that he makes the country subject to an unequal competi¬ 
tion, and introduces those principles of free trade in it, which 
his countrymen are too chary to allow in their own land— 
rather than run the risk which attends the enactment of laws 
directly prohibiting a subject race from possessing wealth. 

As regards men of position and influence, their number is 
rapidly decreasing in the British Indian territory. Position and 
influence accompany authority and wealth. When almost all 
power is concentrated in the representatives of Government, 
and wealth is being carried away in ship-loads, it would be a 
wonder indeed if rank and influence were found among the 
children of the soil. In this matter too, all that is desired has not 
yet been accomplished. Secret forces are ceaselessly at work, 
and must achieve the end sooner or later, unless resolutely 
counteracted. Discouragement to genius and talent in every 
line is too patent to require any notice. An ingenious writer 
truly remarked the other day, that if Sir Salar Jung had been 
in the British territory, he could, with great exertion, have suc¬ 
ceeded to become a Deputy Magistrate. Clerkships and Ac¬ 
countantships, or at best, Moonsifships and Deputy Magistracies 
are by no means calculated to make people great statesmen. To 
disarm them from one end of the country to the other is certainly 
not the best way of fostering military genius in them. Under¬ 
masters of zillah schools do not generally turn out eminent 
philosophers. Gagging Acts are no great incentives to thinkers 
and writers. 

One of the darkest features of the ancient caste-system 
is the unequal laws to which it gave rise. The Sudra was 
subjected to the severest punishments for giving the least ofience 
to a Brahmin. But it was not very culpable in a Brahmin 
even to kill a Sudra. The Anglo-Indian cannot deny that the 
criminal laws of which he is the author are obviously partial 
to his class. In the present state of knowledge, when so 
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mmj principles of justice and humanity are ostablished, at 
least so far that no one can withhold his Verbal assent from 
them, it would of course be impossible to enact laws which 
allow a man to strike another with impunity, nr to take his life 
merely at-the risk of a trifling fine. But what is wanting in the 
laws is made up for in their administration. No one has ever 
heard of an Anglo-Indian being sent to jail for having as¬ 
saulted a native of this country, and yet nothing is more 
common than for an Anglo-Indian to assault him. An un¬ 
fortunate man is sometimes boxed and kicked for no other crime 
than that of being unable to understand the broken Hindustani 
of the Sahib.” An Anglo-Indian is ever ready to take 
advantage of an opportunity of affronting a respectable Indian ; 
but the latter must not even say a word to check his im¬ 
propriety. If he does, he is instantly visited with blows which 
he must by no means return, because the person and dignity 
of his brutal assailant are protected by the potent charm of the 
British Prestige” which is far more binding on the conscience 
of the Anglo-Indian Magistrate (who alone is empowered to 
try him) than the most solemn injunctions of morality and 
religion. At least two or three Indians fall victims to European 
hands every year. Yet ever since the foundation of the British 
Empire in India not more than three white men have been 
sentenced to death for these murders. The law certainly does 
not sanction murders of this kind. But so long as murderers 
escape the just punishment, it matters little whether they owe 
their release to an inhuman law like the Sudra law of the 
ancient Brahmins, or to the favor of doctors and jurors. 

Another prominent characteristic of the Brahminical system 
was the contempt and exclusiveness of the dominaint race 
towards the subject race. In the modern times the scorn¬ 
fulness and naughty reserve of the Anglo-Indians are too 
notorious to need any comments. No two Anglo-Indians, 
in their private conversatioii, were ever heard making a res¬ 
pectful mention of an Indian, however high bis station, however 
lofty bis character, however extraordinary his attainments. 
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To introduce an Indian into his society on free and equal terms 
is about the greatest sacrilege that an Anglo-Indian can be 
guilty of. 

Thus the Brahminical and the Anglo-Indian systems 
of caste entirely agree in their essential features. If the means 
employed are different, their results, or at least their tendencies, 
are the same. If covert mejins now find more favor than the 
overt ones, it is because certain principles of morality are too 
well recognized in this age to be openly set at defiance. If the 
Anglo-Indians have not completely succeeded in reducing the 
Indians to the status of the ancient Sudras, it may be because 
they have not had sufficient time; or perhaps because all 
Indians are not quite so easy to deal with as the Sudras were. 
Thus it is evident that caste-system is not after all an exclu¬ 
sive outcome of a barbarous and heathen community. It can 
as well take root, with all its monstrosities and enormities, in 
the midst of a society of highly civilized and Christian 
Englishmen. Caste-system is a kind of abuse of power. And 
abuse of power has not been found incompatible with civili¬ 
zation, at least in the form and degree in which it is found in 
Europe. Nor has Christianity proved a safeguard against this 
or any kind of evil. Power seems always to bo given as a trust 
and to be taken away from those who betray it. Brahmins 
had a lease of power. They did not bear in mind that it 
carried responsibility with it. They abused it; and the price 
they had to pay for the betrayal of their sacred trust is their 
present degraded and abject condition. An eminent man of 
science undertakes to prove 'with the exactness of a physical 
truth that power when despotically exercised leads to moral 
degeneracy. And moral degeneracy must end in the loss of 
all ascendancy. This truth has been fully exemplified in the 
case of the ancient Brahmins who deprived the Sudras of all 
power, honor and wealth ; reduced them to the lowest depths 
of misery, and made it their duty and religion to serve their 
oppressors and bear the wrongs inflicted by them. Their in^ 
iquities have in the fulness of time recoiled upon their own 
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h^ads and they have been visited with the very sufferings they 
' inflicted on their helpless subjects. Let the present rulers of 
India take a lesson from the fate of the Brahmins and rule the 
dependency in strict conformity with the principles of humanity 
and justice, 

A Hindustani. 


THE METHOD AND RESULTS OF THE SCIENCE OF 

LANGUAGE. 

By Kanye Lall Mookerjee, m.a., b.l, 
{Concluded from page 189.) 


But to what are we to attribute the changes-r-the phonetic 
changes as they have been called—of which we have been speaking? 
Articulate sounds arc produced by effort, by expenditure of muscular 
energy in the lungs, throat and mouth. “ This^ effort” says Professor 
Whitney of Yale College, “like every other which man makes, he 
has an instinctive disposition to seek relief from, to avoid; we may 
call it laziness or we may call it economy; it is, in fact either the 
one or the other, according to the circumstances of each separate 
case; it is laziness when it gives up more than it gains ; economy 
when it gains more than it abandons.” The assertion of economy as 
a principle, considering the effect of the explanation added, is doubt¬ 
less good in logic and literature, but does not seem at all consistent 
with scientific inquiry. Economy is but a name for the process 
indicated, but it does not clearly shew upon what it is dependent for 
its cause. We can understand laziness as a certain state of the mind 
affecting certain organs—if by economy we are asked to suppose 
an exertion of the mind, a discretion used in particular instances, 
we have to fall back upon a discussion of a question which modern 
philologists have finally settled, the question, namely, whether 
language in the sense in which we are considering it, can be changed 
by -man ? Here perhaps the following anecdote will be of interest. 

When the Emperor Tiberius had made a mistake and was reproved 
for it by Marceilus, another grammarian of the name of Gapito, 
who happened to be present, remarked that what the emperor said 
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was good Latin, or if it were not, it .would soon be so. Marcellus 
more of a grammarian than a courtier, replied Capito is a liar; 
for Cmsar, thou’ canst give the Eoman citizenship to men, but not 
to w'ords.” And even if we did concede that under very excep¬ 
tional circumstances, new structures might be introduced, these would 
be to the great stream of language but a few and scanty drops. 
Economy, therefore, however expressive it may be of the manner 
in which a result is educed from certain facts, cannot be accepted 
as a principle underlying the process. Laziness, which is in short 
the economy of the breath, accounts for a large portion of the 
phonetic changes we have noticed, the changes however from a 
“ manly, sharp and definite articulation” to an effiminate, vague and 
indistinct utterance.” We have another class left comprising the 
formation of double consonants, the change to the aspirate sounds, 
and so on, which clearly cannot be explained by laziness^ but re¬ 
quires a principle just the reverse of it. Professor Max Muller 

ascribes this diversity to “ dialectic growth.” This principle, I am 
* 

afraid, applies to those Oases only, where we find different sounds, 
indicative of the same meaning, occur in different dialects or 
languages, but docs not cover the case of those sounds which in the 
same language or class of languages are observed to be stronger in 
later stages than in the earlier ones. The principle of euphony, 
whereby words are said to change to be agreeable to the ear, has 
necessarily a limited operation, it being of the nature of onomato- 
paeia in single sounds, and music, in a series. The most convenient, 
exhaustive and at the same time popular way of explaining the 
various changes language undergoes—what with the variation of 
the sounds of letters, syllables and words, and the invention of 
new words, idioms and phrases—would be to refer them all to the 
principles of natural selection^ and the survival of the fittest, so 
strongly advocated by Darwin in another department of science. 
Indeed this generalization seems to be vague, yet it has this ad¬ 
vantage that, all other subordinate principles applying to particular 
groups, and in particular ways, are brought together under this 
general head. Man has never been stationary on earth; hordes 
have migrated from one country to another—society has progressed 
in certain parts, and in others all progress has been brought to a 
standstill or extinction. With the vicissitudes of society, language 
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has changed all over the world, and is changing still, though among 
the civilized people less rapidly than among those who are yet in the 
primary state of culture. The speakers of any formed community 
maybe unconscious that any-great fluctuation is going on in their 
language, there are notwithstanding, says Sir Charles Lyell, “ fixed 
laws in action, by which in the general struggle for existence, some 
terms and dialects get the victory over others. The slightest 
advantage attached to some new mode of pronouncing or spelling, 
from considerations of brevity or euphony, may turn the scale, or 
more powerful causes of selection may decide which of two or 
more rivals shall triumph and which succumb. Among these are 
fashion or the influence of an aristocracy, whether of birth or 
education, popular writers, orators, preachers, a centralized Govern¬ 
ment organizing its schools expressly to promote uniformity of 
diction and to get the better of provincialisms and local dialects.” 
These remarks apply with great precision to the new Bengali 
language, which has in course of the last 50 years come into 
ascendancy over a number of dialects scattered all over Bengal. 
If we but for a moment consider the nature of the language as it 
is spoken, its weak pronunciations will necessarily be remarked 
by all, and attributed no doubt to the effeminacy of the people, 
th^ir manner of life, and various other natural and social causes. 
Need it be remarked that the climate and all other causes which 
affect the mental and physical constitution of man, are causes alike 
of phonetic change? 

In attempting to trace the results of phonetic change in differedt 
languages grammarians have to do the work of examining them in 
their own tongue, and to fix the etymology of their words correctly. 
They have thus to go back from the words in use to their primitive 
forms, the roots. Taking the Sanskrit as an example, we find that 
Fanini, the earliest grammarian whoso work is still extant, mentions 
1761 roots in his ganapatha^ from which he has derived all the 
words in the Sanskrit vocabulary; and Bopadeva, the author of 
ih6 Mugdbabodha gives a lesser number. Perhaps it will not be 
out of place to state here that Panini being subsequent to the ages 
of the Vedas and Vedangas, gave the roots as he was taught, for 
he could not find them in those early Shastras, in as much as their 
language was inflected, differing from the Sanskrit of Panini’s time 
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only in a few exceptional Uses. Panini’s knowledge of grammar 
founded on instructions received from his teacher Upabarsa, and, a 
work on that subject whi</h is iipw extinct styled Aindra ('dSf) 
Vyakarana. One would naturally feel inclined to in^^uire how the 
earliest of Sanskrit grammars—the (jpsf) Aindra or the Mahesha 
the existence of which latter is proved by the following 
sloha from Sreedhar Swamy's gloss of the Srimatbhagabat:' 

11 

explained the process whereby the list of roots was derived, but 
satisfaction on that point is denied us altogether. It is clear, however, 
that the Sanskrit roots were never, since the time of the Vedas and 
Vedangas, used as independent words. We can only infer therefore 
that the Sanskrit roots were a brilliant and gigantic part, of the 
conventionalism of Sanskrit grammar, and not to say that this is a 
legitimate conclusion admitted by all grammarians, it may be cor¬ 
rectly affirmed that the truth of this remark is borne out by the 
following definition of Vyiikarana, given by Goyec Chandra in his 
annotations of Sankhipta Sara : 

si>n’ 

from which we get the propositions— 

Fij'stj iYifaipadas, words, are fj(3j or ever-existing; 

Secondly^ that in order to understand them it is necessary to^ 
divide them into roots and suflixes ; 

Thirdly^ that Vyakarana is the .science that teaches this' 
learning. 

This system however is not peculiar to the Sanskrit language; 
Greek, Latin and other cognate languages also have derived words 

similarly. But as the roots refer to individual languages, and were 

♦ 

traced out only to meet the requirements of such languages, we 
cannot safely depend upon them in every case in any investigations 
in which wo shall have to cognsider several languages together, be¬ 
cause those purposes, which served the Sanskrit grammarian, for 
instance, in his own language might not be ideiitic<al with the re- ' 
quirements of the Greek or any other grammarian, and they might 
have proceeded differently. We have therefore to take ilie words, 
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^ And their entire denvii(iion, and consider the etymological similsrities, 
and then draw inferences from the large majority of instances. Such 
being the process Bopp, Max Muller and other great philologists 
have ascertained that the languages ^we have been speaking of 
belong to one family—the Aryan, now extending over certain parts 
of Asia, Europe and America, and comprehending the Prahrita and 
the Pali, the modem Sanskrit and Vedic Sanskrit; the Indie 
comprising the languages of Persia^ Afghanistan; Kurdisthan, 
Armenia, in Asia; and the Celtic Italic, Illyric, Hellenic, Windic 
and Teutonic of Europe. Thus the languages of the more civilized 
parts of the globe being formed into one family, it remains to be 
seen what conclusions have been arrived at regarding the languages 
of other peoples and tribes. Within the limits of this paper it is 
impossible to introduce any general, not to speak of minute details 
regarding the methods observed by scientific men in examining those 
languages, but we may only mention that the living dialects of 
Arabia and the Ethiopic, Hebraic and Aramaic classes of languages 
come together under the general head of the Semitic family. The 
remaining languages and dialects are numerous, and are brought 
together under the vaguely denominated Turanian class, in relation 
to which, and for the special interest that is created by them 
owing to their geographical nearness to ourselves, we may make 
the following quotation from the dissertation prefixed to the diction¬ 
ary of the Non-Aryan languages of India and High Asia by W. W. 
■Runter. Chinese” says he, has hitherto been looked upon as a 
language standing by itself, devoid of ethnical kindred or linguistic 
^alliances. But in spite of its inexactitudes, this book proves that 
China has given its speech not merely to the great islands of the 
southern ocean, but to the whole Eastern Peninsula, to Siam 
Tenasserim, Burma, in a less degree to Central Asia, to many of 
the Himalayan tribes, and to some of the Pre-Aryan peoples of the 
interior of India.” 

Thus we have the languages of the four continents, so far as 
they have been discovered and studied, generalized and cast into 
three original groups, the Aryan, otherwise the Indo-European or 
Indo-Germanic, the Semitic and Turanian. But has it been ascer¬ 
tained what sort of languages these originally were—what were the 
words, and how were they used ? 
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In order to be able to answer these qnbstions^ wb must refer 
back to that branch of the subject, on which we have just beeu 
dwelling—I mean the primitive forms of words. They can be 
determined by derivation and ancient uses only. In Sanskrit we 
have it emphatically asserted 4n the grammars that, all words^ 
vcdic or otherwise, are derived from roots, by the addition to them 
of prefixes and suffixes. Certain internal changes indeed take place, 
but they are of not so general a character as to be noticed here. 
Now, words being or ever-existing, the roots clearly are those 
parts which are found common to a large number of them. We 
therefore have the roots on the one hand, and prefixes and suffixes 
on the other. But as we have already remarked, these roots may 
not, and most of them are not the exact forms, which inay by a 
comparison of the grammars of the cognate languages be found to 
be the original ones; and we might even go the length of asserting 
with Professor Max Muller that comparative philology presents 
tests by which “ a true derivation might be distinguished from a false 
one”—^by which the errors of etymologists deducing their conclu¬ 
sions only from similarities of sound and meaning, may be corrected. 

But the prefixes, and suffixes—what are they? These arc but 
the relics left of words once independent, which were used asl 
auxiliaries to others to make up certain meanings, and which becom¬ 
ing permanently connected with them, have been the subject of 
fearful havoc committed by phonetic change. The termination 
d for instance of loved is an abbreviation of E. did^ or A, S. dide. 
All terminations have a history, though for a complete' record we^ 
have to look to futurity. To trace a word in any living tongue 
back to its origin in the next preceding language, is a task which 
grammarians have pronounced so responsible; how much more 
onerous, difficult and laborious work tnust it be to account for each 
word a human being now utters upon the earth, and all that ever 
formed a part of dead jargons and dialects, vestiges of which are 
to %e found noted only on leaves and rocks in remote regions and 
sequestered vales ? Fortunately for obr science the classical lan¬ 
guages are yet studied, and the difference between them and the 
modern languages, which to use a metaphor are their offspring, is 
obvious. The terminations of Sanskrit have become rare in Hindi 
or Bengali as those of Saxon in English; and the tendency of 
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separate words to be used together to supply the place of an in¬ 
flected expression is quite observable. Similar to this transition 
there had been others before Sanskrit became an inflected speech. 
After what we have said about phonetic change it requires no dint 
of argument to prove that the inflectional stage of .language was the 
natural outcome of an original system of compounds fornjed of the 
primitive roots of words and the roots or the original forms of the 
prefixes and inflections. Need it be observed here that the roots 
in our contemplation are not exactly the same as those contained in 
any lists furnished by the grammarians of particular languages; but 
those types, which it is the aim of comparative philologists to dis¬ 
cover, the roots that on a comparison of similar construction of 
different languages of the same class, the comparative grammarian 
may And out to be actually those that were in use as spoken sounds. 
Professor Max Muller gives ar, mar, spac &c. as examples, and 
.. “ it is clear that according to the manner in which roots are put 
together, we may expect to And three kinds of languages, or three 
stages in the gradual formation of speech,” On an examination of 
the grammatical constructions therefore of any language, we can 
easily see to what stage that language belongs. Those languages in 
which roots may be used as words are in the Arst stage, as Chinese, 
in which the same root, according to its position in the sentence, 
is either a noun or an adjective, a verb or an adverb. The duration 
of this stage could not be long in the case of any language that was 
not' reduced to writing, so early as to render the operation of, 
phonetic change impossible. 

To the second stage roots may be joined together to form single 
words (or compounds as we would now call them) in which certain 
of the roots may lose their independence. It may be remarked 
here, with Mr. Beams with us, that some roots at this stage used 
singly lose their full sounds, and dwindle to mere particles. Turkish, 
one of the Turanian languages, is an example of a language at this 
stage. The Sanskrit language is in the third or inAectional st^e. 
Bengali like English and French, is one of those languages, in which 
the classical inAections have mostly disappeared, and although the 
distinction of the different parts of speech is preserved, the colloca¬ 
tion of the words becomes of great rhetorical importance, and the 

^ i 

positiou of a word in the sentence becomes a guide to its meaning. ' 
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Having thus run through a portion of the vast subject of com¬ 
parative philology, we have arrived at a point where we find the 
three groups of languages classed according to the nature of the 
constructions of their words. Thus classification, apart from its 
own usefulness, would be of service to us, should we endeavour to 
proceed in our enquiries beyond the limits of our family. Whether 
or not there are any subdivisions in the Turanian group—^whether 
there is any afiinifcy between the Aryan, the Semitic and Turanian 
families—^whether the primitive forms of words of all the families, 
were the same, or if otherwise, for what cause—^in short whether 
human speech—like a pure stream that rising from, an exhaustless 
fountain and flowing in different channels through barren fields and 
desert tracts, brings life to the. region of death, and fertility and 
beauty to sterile and dreaiy wastes—proceeded from one source to 
the different continents of the globe, introducing knowledge and 
civilization into the haunts of savage beasts—all these questions, it is 
asserted with confidence, the classification given above will help us 
to answer. But before we can hope to study the archaic forms of 
languages, we must have complete vocabularies and grammars of the 
living languages, from which comparative etymological dictionaries 
may be prepared to help ourselves in tlie work of generalization. 
We are happily placed in India, where Ave have one Government ruling 
over nations speaking languages of all the three families, where the 
conveniences in respect of the study of those languages are greater 
than in Germany, England or America; but we regret to observe we 
have the advantages of the position only. No doubt we have scholars 
here who have done a great deal to further the cause of the science* 
of language, but we the natives of this country have not done a 
fraction of that work, which could • be expected of us. ‘‘ Our 
national duty and honor” says Whitney, ‘‘are peculiarly concerned in 
this matter of the study of aboriginal American languages.” 

X 

“ Europeans accuse us” he continues, “ with too much reason of 
indifference and inefficiency with regard to preserving memorials of 
the races whom we have dispossessed and are dispossessing, and to 
promote a thorough comprehension of their history.” Further on 
he says that not a literary institution in his country has among its 
teachers one whose business it is to investigate the languages of the 
aboriginal population. Such are the expressions of a man that 
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made the Subject of comparative philology his special study; but 
his Remarks are notwithstanding quite just—and applicable, we may 
add, to India'in a far stronger sense than to his own country. The 
European book-sellers of this town not very long ago advei'tised 
that a comparative grammar of the Aryan languages by the same 
author was for Sale; and we know also what gigantic works'European 
scholars have produced—if we say here that India and Calcutta in 
particular should shew a disposition to follow in the wake, of those 
^hdars, should we not have the opinion of the public on one side ? 
We must begin, and' the establishment of a chair in the Calcutta 
University, for the purpose, appears to be of immediate necessity. 


WAR AND CIVILIZATION. 


W ITH AN interval of only about six years between them, 
Europe lately witnessed two destructive wars, the first 
wdiich was, between two of its most cultivated nations, and 
the other, though carried on between nations less advanced 
■than the Germans and the French, was of supreme interest to 
Englishmen as affecting their interests in the East. The 
Afghan and other difficulties that arose out of the latter war 
remain yet to be solved. At the present moment then, the 
speculations of an Asiatic on the subject of war may not, it is 
'hoped, be unacceptable to the readers of the Miscellany. 


<^Wat Is a necessary part of that law of organic life, the 
struggle for existence. In the earlier stages of social growth, 
wars wei^e indeed an absolute necessity. * They were the only 
means of competition between tribe and tribe, race and race. 
Ou the whole wars have advanced humanity, have resulted in 
the survival of the fittest. But they have nevertheless counter¬ 
acted in some nieasure this very principle of the survival of the 
fittest !I7his coofiteraction, not inconsiderable^even in early 
«ges, becomes prodigious when wars go oh between highly 
oivUked nations like the Germans and the French. How wars 
hsfyo^ counteracted the survival of the fit|j|pst is briefly indicated 
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h In early ages, all wars were wars of extermination, and 
auoh wars must have swept away many acquired aptitudes, 
which, if preserved, might have greatly benefited the world. 

2. In early, as in recent times, the bravest and the most 
obstinate fighters antong the eventually-vanquished have been 
liable to be slain in great numbers. When again tho con-^ 
tending parties have been nearly equal in intelligence, courage, 
endurance, physical strength and numbers, a large portion of 
the eventually-victorious must likewise, have been slain beforcf 
victory could declare itself. ' 

3. Wars have often led to the conquest of a more deve¬ 
loped by a less developed race, such as that of the Greeks by 
the Turks. Such conquests have done good no doubt by at 
least convincing mankind of the value of those attributes to 
which the conquests have been dtie. But they have done harm 
also. They have thrown back human progress iinmeasureably 
by raising in men’s estimation the purely military aptitudes, 
and by depressing the intellectual and moral attributes that the 
overpowered civilization had developed. 

4. One of the worst evils of war is that it gives to inferior 
individuals of the conquering many unfair advantages over 
superior individuals of the conquered race. This is bad for both 
races, in that it blunts the feeling of equity and hinders ’ its 
growth. The evil becomes greatly aggravated when for a long 
time the conquerors and the conquered do not fuse together. 

5. When peaceful industry makes so much progress that 

people become quite disinclined, as at present in Europe, to 
enlist as soldiers, a system of compulsory military service is 
found necessary, and by this the tallest and strongest men arie* 
drafted into the armies and are often led to be slain on battle¬ 
fields, while those of inferior physical development ar6 left tf^ 
marry and beget offspring. This is a direct and Very powerful 
cause of physical degeneration. . , 

At the stage of civilization reached at presoiit by the Eurot 
pean races wars must on the whole bo highly injurious ; but . it 
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must nevertheless at the same time be mournfully admitted that 
even the Franco-German war has materially served the cause of 
human progress, and this by bringing into clear relief the evil 
effects of war, and thereby helping to weaken the military instinct 
itself. Long persistence in warlike careers^ after war has become 
unsuited to the requirements of life, must, by bringing on physical 
decay, by lajdng on ruinous imposts for the maintenance of 
powerful armaments and for the payment of interest on war-debts, 
and by disorganizing industrial operations exhaust the very 
means by which war can be carried on. The more obvious evils 
of war have indeed so strongly impressed men’s minds in the 
more civilized parts of the world that in the country which, of 
all civilized countries, has most prized military glory, even the 
man who professed to have stepped in to theshoes of Napoleon I 
was obliged to proclaim peage as the cardinal principle of his 
policy]^ The assurance given by Louis Napoleon at commercial 
Bordeaux to the French people that the Empire teas Peace may 
be taken as a typical illustration of the triumph of the modern 
industrial over the old military spirit. How ill the emperor kept 
his pledge is known to all the world. But unprincipled as ho was, 
and ever ready to profusely sacrifice French blood and treasure 
for selfish dynastic interests, nay for the accomplishment of chi¬ 
merical projects, such as his wild Mexican venture for regenera¬ 
ting, as he dreamed, the Latin race on the other side of the Atlan¬ 
tic, he must be admitted even by those who execrate his memory 
most to have exhibited in several instances great breadth of 
view. 'His idea of bringing on a universal disarmament through¬ 
out Europe on the basis of the satisfied desires of nations Avas 

4 

a very good idea in itself, but one which could not be practically 
carried out in his time ; for, to say nothing of the illegitimate 
desires of other nations, there was then the eager French longing 
for the Bhine Frontier,—a most inequitable longing, when 
by the very doctrine of nationality, which the French, 
in i^}Vance of other nations in this respect, have openly professed 
Itnj in some instances practically acted upon. 
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and acceptance, 90 as to become eventually the basis of all 
national agglomerations. Looking to the past history and 
present tendencies of the human race, and also to the 
necessities of its sitnation in this world, it Would be scarcely 
possible to resist the conclusion that ultimately there will be a 
^ federation of thewoild. ’ The best basis and preparation for 
such ultimate federation would be, it seems, national federations 
on the principle of language. In the first place • federations 
grounded on this principle would render war impossible between' 
communities speaking the same language, and this would in 
itself be a step towards universal peace, one of the objects to 
secured by a cosmopolitan federation. Again when distant' 
communities come to regard themselves as of one nationality, 
people must acquire a breadth of view that can scarcely grow up 
under a system of exclusive attention to more narrow local 
interests. The wide sense of solidarity generated by a constant 
contemplation of widenspread common interests would gradually 
prepare men’s minds for an eventual universal federation. 
Further, it is clear that small communities, such for instance 
as the population of the island of Reunion, could not convenient¬ 
ly be directly represented in any international congress ; in order 
therefore that such communities might at all actively partici¬ 
pate in, and help on the onward movement of the world, it would 
be necessary for them to be in political union with some large 
communities; and political union with a distant community 
speaking the same language would, in the present state of the 
world at any rate, be preferable to union with a near community 
speaking a different language for reasons stated below. 

Difference of language is a great obstacle to inter¬ 
communication. The Walloon and the Flemish provinces 
of Belgium are under the same government and regard them¬ 
selves as of one nationality. French is besides the language 
of government and of culture all over Belgium. In spite of 
this, Flemish-speaking workmen, as we are told by M. Emile de 
Laveleye, find their language an obstacle in the way of their get¬ 
ting work in the great manufacturing centres in the neighbouring 
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Walloon provinces.* Communifcy of language on the other hand, 
more than aught else, forms a bond of union between man and 
man, and tends to increased sympathy and uniformity of 
sentiments. Ah Englishman, by the very fact of his being 
such, must receive most of his mental furniture through the 
medium of English. His conversation will for the most part 
be in English ; and his reading, however disposed he may be to 
give no preference to English over French, German or other 
foreign writers, must be predominantly English ; for the news¬ 
papers and other fugitive writings that he reads must be neces¬ 
sarily English, and his reading of foreign books, generally 
speaking, would be much smaller in quantity than that of native 
books of a corresponding quality. Books written in the English 
language would again bo read largely over the English- 
speaking world, and this would tend to produce in some measure 
a sameness in the way of thinking of all English speaking 
communities. 

English-speaking and English-reading Negroes in the 
United States and in the British West Indies must imbibe 
English ideas and feelings, while the Portuguese Negroes 
of Brazil must acquire a Portuguese style of thinking and 
feeling. Prevailing thoughts and feelings - will again modify 
nervous structure, so that in time, apart from the original organic 
differences between Negroes introduced into Anglo-Saxon 
' America and Negroes introduced into Brazil, other notable 
differences must arise. Already must such differences in some 
measure have made themselves visible. The gulf between 
white and black is not so wide in Brazil as in Anglo-Saxon 
America, and this in itself must have created a marked differ¬ 
ence. The whirl of busy Anglo-Saxon life must again on the 
other hand demand of the English Negro a far larger exercise 
of brain-power in the struggle for existence than the Brazil 
Negro can have to make for at least a long time yet to come. 
Xattguage, here too, is an agent,, though not the sole or the 
niaid': agent 

- ----- - --- — --- 

* SytUm of Land Tenure in Various Countrie$t 2nd ISdition, P, 269. 
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^he nations of Europe now sorely feel the heavy straih pat 
upon their finances for the maintenance of costly armaments. 
Pacific sentiments have again grown sufficiently strong to allow 
of the settlement of national differences in certain cases by means 
of arbitration. Enormous armies and navies are nevertheless 
maintained, aud costly wars are not unfrequeiitly waged. • Wars 
cannot cease until the desires of nations are satisfied. The q\iestion 
is whether it is possible so to satisfy these desires as to disarm 
the most powerful incentive to war ? Looking to the fact that 
tljp chief motive to war among European nations at present is 
the desire to unite together peoples speaking the same or closely 
allied languages it would seem that the doctrine of nationality 
as grounded on language is the principle which, when thorough¬ 
ly carried into practice, would effectually stamp out war among 
civilized peoples. The growth of equitable feeling in Europe 
has not been sufficiently high to dispose nations in their dealings 
with one another to be guided solely by the dictates of justice. 
It is not possible to create equitable feeling*where none exists, 
or to add largely to its strength at one stroke. But if circums¬ 
tances are such that interests, coincide with a course of conduct 
that is equitafte, a condition is produced very favourable to the 
strengthening of equitable feeling. If interests are furthered by 
acting in the direction of equity and if interests suffer by follow¬ 
ing an opposite course, equitable feeling itself would be power¬ 
fully fostered. The largeness of English possessions, the vast- 
ness of the English national debt, and the magnitude of English 
commerce are great persuasives to peace, for England can gain 
little by war and must lose much. English interests, real or sup¬ 
posed, not requiring any wars of aggression to support them, 
the unjustness of such wars is all the more clearly seen by the 
English people^ The thorough adoption of the pHncipIe of 
language as the test of nationality and the basis of federation, 
irrespective of distance in space, would so decidedly improve the 
position of^ihe strongest and most civilized faces of the world 
that the principle is likely to be acceptable to them, in view of 
their respective interests, if not out of a regard to the interests 
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df alt mankind. No such general principle of federation has 
yet been proposed, on account, it seems, of the many and to-all- 
appearance insuperable practical difficulties in the way. The' 
only aspirations of the sort that the present writer is aware of 
are those entertained by a not very large number of individuals 
of the English race on both sides of the Atlantic of an eventual, 
federation of all English-speaking communities. But this even 
the most ardent regard as a thing to be realised only in the far 
future, when England comes to have republican institutions. 
The conception of an English federation has not further been 
supplemented by proposals for rendering back French Canada, 
the channel Islands and Mauritius to France ; or South Africa, 
where the majority of the people are of Dutch descent, to Holland 
Le.y to Germany, of which Holland is a mere offshoot. The 
idea of an English federation rests, therefore, on a rather narrow 
basis. What would be good for the English ought to be good 
for other civilised races likewise, though it must be admitted 
that no other race is anything like equally prepared for the 
federation of widely distant regions. (The complete adoption 
of the language principle, with certain necessary limitations to 
be hereafter mentioned, would be a necessary step, it seems, to 
the cessation of war among civilized races. The nations that 
adopt this principle can never think of appropriating any alien 
territory, and this will take away the strongest of all motives 
to war.^ . 

In the case of contiguous territories, the principle of lan¬ 
guage being the basis of nationality has indeed been openly pro¬ 
claimed'. Frenchmen have claimed the ri^ht to annex neighbour¬ 
ing French-speaking populations, and Germans too have pro¬ 
claimed that the bounds of Germany are coincident with those of 
the German tongue. Bussia has even gone beyond this, she has 
considered it a legitimate aspiration to aim at being the head of 
a Panslavic empire embracing, besides Bussia, all the minor Slav 
populations. The idea then of nationality as resting upon 
identity or close similarity of speech has made sufficient progress 
to justify the hope that it may receive a still farther extension 
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further on in connection with the question of a re-consititution 
of Austria. 

The more serious difSculties that would attend a thorough 
carrying-out of the principle of nationality lis resting upon 
language may now be considered. The great practical diffi¬ 
culty about uniting together distant regions inhabited by 
populations speaking the same language into one state is 
the impossibility of a legislative union among such regions. 
But perfect autonomy in regard to internal affairs could 
effectually meet this difficulty; nor would the settlement of 
commercial tariffs, attended though it must be with great 
difficulties, present an insuperable obstacle, if other obstacles 
are effectually overcome. Then again if there were to be no 
wars amongst civilized nations, the necessity of defending dis¬ 
tant possessions, with all its difficulties, would not exist. There 
is no inherent impossibility, it seems, in the United Kingdom 
for inshince, with all her English-speaking colonies, and 
the United States forming a joint federation, each State of 
the federation remaining monarchical or republican just as 
it chose, each managing its own affairs in its own way, and 
united only in respect of such affairs as concern the entire 
English-speaking community in relation to all other communi¬ 
ties. The separate states in this case exist ready made ; so 
that in framing such a federation a cutting away with the past 
would not be necessary. England with Wales, Scotland, Ireland 
and the states of the American Union are already .existing 
units. As there would necessarily be considerable difference 
between these units in respect of population, representation, 
to be equitable, must be proportioned to population. . To avoid 
any great disproportion again in size among the states of such 
a possible English confederacy a territorial re-arrangement of 
some of the United States (of Texas, for instance) and of the 
British colonial empire would be desirable ; but such re-arrange- 
ment would do no violence to very old historic associations, and 
would therefore be no very hard work after all. The greatest 
difficulty in the way of such a union of the English world 
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would be the amour propre of both the English and Americcan 
branches of the race, an unwillingness on the part of both 
to sink their independent national existences in one common 
nationality. To this amour projyre however there is a counter¬ 
acting sentiment viz. the ambition to become beyond question 
the political leaders of the entire world—the most dignified 
political position imaginable and one that could at once be 
secured by a union of all the Britains. England at any rate 
ought to see that, if present political arrangements were to 
last, she, as a political factor, must inevitably fall behind 
America and Russia in no long time. It is physically impossi¬ 
ble that England with her small territory would for all time 
to come continue to keep herself ahead or even abreast of 
countries like America and Russia that greatly surpass her 
in the magnitude of their natural resources. In another 
century both these countries will surely very much overtop 
her in population and developed resources. It would indeed 
be quite preposterous for comparatively small countries like 
England, Germany, France or Italy to think of maintaining 
for all time to come their present relative positions among the 
nations of the globe. The only legitimate ambition for such 
countries can be that each should keep itself perpetually pro¬ 
gressive, so as to make it impossible that any other portion of 
the earth’s surface should on the whole ever beat it in the race 
of civilization ; and such ambition will have a field open to it 
under any political arrangements that might exist, even the 
final one of all human communities being organized into one 
whole. 

The colonial possessions of England that are inhabited by . 
European races are now virtually independent, and the mother 
country has no desire to hold them against their will. The only 
lbi;^igu possession that England is determined at all costs to 
is India, and this determination is grounded partly on the 
beiiaf, ijt seems, that the possession of India will enable England 
to permanently mainhiin her high place among nations. A long ' 
continuance of English rule in India is indeed most desirable 
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- All. things considored then^ language cdinmends itself as 
the best principle on which to base national federations; in order 
that wars among civilized races may cease. But it would be 
obviously against the best interests of mankind if every- commu^ 
nity, however inconsiderable, were to erect itself into a separate 
state on the ground of its speaking a separate language. The 
following passage from J. S. Mill’s Representative Government 
sets forth the whole philosophy of the matter. ) 

“ Experience proves that it is possible for one nationality 
to merge and bo absorbed in another, and when it was originally 
an inferior and more backward portion of the human race the 
absorption is greatly to its advantage. No body can suppose 
that it is not more beneficial to a Breton or a Basque of French 
Navarre to be brought into the current of ideas and feelings of 
a highly civilized and cultivated people, to be a member of the 
French nationality, admitted on equal terms to all the privileges 
of French oitizenship, sharing the advantages of French protec¬ 
tion and the dignity and prestige of French power, than to sulk 
on his own rock, the half savage relic of past times, revolving 
in his own little mental orbit without participation and interest 
in the general movement of the world. The same remark 
applies to the Welshman and the Scottish Highlander as mem¬ 
bers of the British nation.” There is no aspiration now on the 
part of Welshmen, Scottish Highlanders, Bretons or Basques to 
set themselves up as independent communities; but there are 
many small communities, though not so small as these, which are 
independent and unwilling to be drawn into any federal union 
with larger kindred nations. Denmark, the Scandinavian Penin¬ 
sula, and Holland are in reality mere off-shoots of Germany. If 
instead of maintaining isolated political existences they formed 
part of a great continental Teutonic confederation, the 
material and moral resources* of those countries would be brought 
to bear in a far larger measure than under present arrange¬ 
ments they could possibly be, upon the general civilization of 
the world. Holland excepted none of the other off-shoots of 
Germany before mentioned exercises any kind of poUtioal 
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influence upon the rest of the world, and Holland forms an 
exception only from the accident of her holding extensive 
possessions in the Eastern Seas. But even these possessions 
would be greatly benefited if, instead of being ruled as now by 
little Holland on commercial principles, they were brought 
under the material and moral influence of all Germany united 
with all her off-shoots. A common diplomatic and consular 
representation of all the continental Teutonic States would again 
be economically an advantage to them all, while protection 
abroad would be far more effective for at least the subjects of 
the minor states than if each state looked to such affairs itself. 
If perfect right of self-government remained with each state, all 
that would be lost would be the empty name of independence— 
the show of standing before the world as independent sovereign 
powers. A sense of real ,utility will however gain eventually 
upon unreasoning sentiment, and Sweden and Norway, Denmark 
and Holland will doubtless gravitate towards Germany and 
ultimately federate themselves with her. That this may come 
about, however, it would be necessary that Germany should not 
remain, as now, behind Holland in the liberality of her 
institutions. 

The case of countries where different nationalities are so 
mixed up as to make a territorial separation impossible is 
one of peculiar difficulty. In such cases a local separation of 
the different peoples may, so far as possible, be carried out 
and the populations so separated be confederated with large 
kindred communities. But for those portions of territory where 
such local separation would be impracticable there must be 
common administrations for the mixed populations. But how 
are such territories to stand politically in relation to other states ? 
They are for the most part of such inconsiderable area that their 
political independence would be liable to all the objections before 
urged against the independence of states like Denmark or 
Holland. The Austro-Hifngarian Empire is an empire with 
territorially-inseparable mixed populations in a vefy, large 
measure. The question of these populations will be discussed 
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in the interests of India and of civilization ; but that this rule 
should be a permanent necessity no friend of humanity can 
wish, and Englishmen who represent the most advanced phases 
of English thought and English morality would indignantly 
repudiate all sympathy with any selfish desire on the part of 
their countrymen to keep India for ever unfit for self-govern¬ 
ment and for ever a subject dependency of England. At one 
time the colonial policy of England, as of other European 
countries, was guided by the doctrine that colonies should exist 
for the exclusive benefit of the mother-country. That doctrine 
has now been discarded ; and as equitable feeling grows stronger 
and stronger in England, the English Government of India 
would less and less be guided by considerations of English and 
more and more by those pf Indian interests. Apart however 
from the desirableness of an eventual severance of the connec¬ 
tion now subsisting between England and India, it is to be 
considered that even the possession of India with its alien and 
inferior population will not enable England to maintain equality 
with a developed America or Russia. If England had not been 
mistress of India, a federation of England and her colonies 
would probably have been seriously thought of by English states¬ 
men. The further growth of these colonies in population and 
consequent importance would perhaps make them appear 
worthier than at present to enter into federal unim with proud 
and prosperous England. Even from a selfish point of view 
such a union may recommend itself to Englishmen. It would 
considerably lighten the pressure of taxation on the descendants 
of the present generation of Britons if the burden of the 
national debt were to be shared by Canada and Australia with 
their rapidly-increasing population and prosperity. 

Things appear to be not ripe yet for a federation of all 
English-speaking communities. A federation of England and 
all her English-speaking colonies, and a close alliance between 
this confederacy and the United States would be quite feasible 
now, as not causing any great disturbance of the existing order 
of things. Such an alliance would in a palpable manner benefit 
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both branches of the English race by leading to a reduction of 
naval and military expenditure^ and would benefit this race as 
well as the world at large by making the voice of the freest, 
strongest and richest but withal most pacific of civilized races 
quite preponderant in the councils of nations. Between the 
British and American branches of the English population there 
is indeed at present a certain amount of hostile feeling; but 
this is growing weaker day by day among the instructed classes 
on both sides of the Atlantic. A feeling of mutual sympathy 
and of ethnic unity is already strong, and will daily grow 
stronger. 

The French cannot any longer aspire to the political 
leadership of the world. France has not been able to 
plant other Frances abroad. The future of a race that does 
not thrive and multiply and make its own the boundless 
tracts of unappropriated soil that await the plough in 
different parts of the world cannot be very bright. Such a 
race must inevitably fall behind other more enterprising 
and expansive races ; and by reason of the narrow field of its 
activity its development must be more circumscribed and its 
action upon other races smaller than that of the more expansive 
races. The English race which has made its own nearly 
nine-tenths of North America and the entire continent of 
Australia must arrive at a more many-sided development than 
any other human race, by reason of the widely-varied physical 
characteristics of the several regions it has occupied. 

Cosmopolitan leadership now belongs of right then to the 
English race, and all evidence ^ points to this race as being 
destined to inaugurate an era of peace in the world. The English 
will find valuable co-operators however in the Germans, the 
French and the Italians, and eventually, if not immediately, 
also in the Bussians. The adoption of the language principle 
wouldi indeed necessitate the giving up of certain tei'ritories 
now held by the most powerful race in the world viz. the 
English. But this, considering the vast extent of territory 
the race possesses, it could well afford to do. Such giving- 
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\xp would further be a practical proof of unselfishness, and of 
an earnest desire to establish universal peace on the basis of 
equal justice to all. Whatever might be the apparent loss to the 
race by such cessions in the way of break in the continuity of 
territory or otherwise, it would be more than made up by the moral 
effect of the cessions, dictated as they would be, not by a sense of 
inability toehold possession, but by a sense of justice; and the 
doubling of strength that would result from a political union of 
the whole English race would in itself very much overbalance all 
the material disadvantages caused by the cessions. 

The language principle would so greatly improve the position 
of Germany that she would be naturally disposed to look upon it 
with favour. The peace-loving nature of the Germans would 
further dispose them to join other advanced nations in a scheme 
that would have for its object the abolition of wars among civilized 
men. On the language principle, Germany would have the greater 
part of Switzerland and, ultitUately also, the German portion likewise 
of Austria. Holland (which is to bring also, with her, her provisional 
sovereignty over the Eastern Islands,) Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
South Africa would further be confederated with her. The part of 
Posen not yet Germanised and French Lorraine Germany would 
have however to part with. Danish Schleswig also would have 
to be detached from her and united to Denmark, The long 
retention of Danish Schleswig against treaty engagements and the 
recent abrogation of the clailse in the treaty which stipulated 
for its retro-cession appears to have been as stupid a blunder on the 
part of Germany as the harsh treatment of Poland by Russia has 
been. If anything can repel Holland and the Scandinavian states 
from a federal union with Germany it is the unjust and unwise 
retention of Danish Schleswig, which has inspired besides throughout 
Europe a distrust of German good faith and has created a suspicion 
that Germany harbours aggressive designs against some of her 
neighbours. It is not easy to see the point of view from which 
German statesmen look upon this affair. But German statesmanship 
is now under the lead of the retrograde statesman who has annexed 
the unwilling populations of Alsace and Lorraine, and caused thereby 
incalculable damage to European civilization. The part of Posen that 
is still predominantly Polish, Germany would have also to part with. 
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The Austrian Empire after undergoing a necessary shearing 
should best be in alliance, provisionally at least, with Germany. 
Austria’s position is clearly that of an empire of mixed populations, 
tlic existence of which upon the same area can be her sole raison 
iVetre, Iti some of her so-called German provinces there is a 
numerical majority of Slavs. These provinces she must retain, for 
the reason that the populations arc mixed, and for the further reason 
also that the iiumerically inferior Germans are in social advancement 
the superior class. It would be best likewise that with these pro¬ 
vinces she retains, for the present at least, the purely German 
provinces also, for they are the chief seat of her power and civiliza¬ 
tion. ■ To Germany this would be no loss, for although the Germans 
of Austria would not then be in direct political union with her, 
' the alliance of the two empires would bring over to the side of 
Germany the resources of the non-German population likewise of 
Austria. But Austria would have to give up much—Galicia, the 
Italian Tyrol, a large portion of the Adriatic sea-board and the 
purely Slav and Bouman districts of the kingdom of Hungary. 
Loss of territory, in cases like this, states have not yet however 
learned the wisdom to appreciate. Austria would therefore be 
unlikely to look favourably upon a scheme that would diminish her 
extent. But she must bend before the inevitable. The empire, as 
it is, cannot endure. An alliance with all the Teutonic peoples of 
continental Europe, and a removal of all cause of internal troubto 
ought to reconcile her to a clipping of her territory. 

The French race has France for its chief seat, and France 
would lose little and gain much by a federation with the outlying 
French-speaking populations in Belgium and in French-Switzerland, 
and by the incorporation of the Channel Islands and of the portion 
of French Lorraine now in German possession. There would be 
a difficulty however regarding Belgium. She speaks two languages 
Walloon-French and Flemish. The Walloon portion of course would 
necessarily attach itself to France. But what is to become of the 
Flemish portion? With the Flemish population, however, French 
is already the language of culture, and nothing would be gained by 
abandoning French for Dutch or even for German. It would seena 
to be best therefore for Belgium to retain her integrity, and enter 
into relations of confederation with France, The Flemings indeed 
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are Teutons, but so also were the Frankish and Norman ancestors 
of the French, Flanders is again already in part French. The 
Flemings would really be gainers if they wholly gave up their 
patois for cosmopolitan French. It may further reconcile the 
French to the loss of Alsace and German Lorraine if, in compensar 
tion, as it were, for those half-gallicised German provinces they 
obtain, not in sovereignty, but in federal union, the balf-gallioised 
Teutonic part of Belgium, 

The distant French-speaking Canadians and the people of 
Haiti and Mauritius, if confederated with France on the principle of 
perfect local independence, could cost her nothing but would add 
something to her prestige, while under French guidance Haiti 
at any rate would gain immensely. France would have to give up 
however Corsica and a slice of her department of Maritime Alps to 
Italy. Her colony of Algeria too would have to be permanently 
cut up into two sections. The sea-board regions which already 
contain a large* European population and such portions of the country 
as are likely eventually to be peopled largely by people of European 
descent might be in absolute union with France; while the portion 
that is unfit for European colonization should form a separate 
territory to be governed, like French Cochin-China and other semi- 
civilizcd countries that are now held by European races but are 
.^unsuitable for such races to permanently settle in, on the general 
principle of giving up the country to the natives as soon as they 
become capable of civilized self-government. The native population 
of South Algeria should best unite itself eventually with the kindred 
populations to the cast and west. The distant little colonies of 
France, Martinique, Guadaloupe &c., might be locally self-governed 
members of a French confederation. 

Italy on the language test can have nothing to give up, while 
she is to obtain certain accessions of territory. She may be expected 
therefore to warmly espouse the principle. It seems to best that 
with Italy be confederated Roumania, enlarged with the addition 
of the neighbouring Bouman-speaking territories, and likewise Greece 
with her limits extended so as to include all the Greek-speaking po¬ 
pulation north of the little kingdom and in the Islands. The 
linguistic as well as the ethnic alTiuity of Uopmania is very close 
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Ital/k The Gteeks indeed do not speak a Latin derived 
tongue, but Romaic has for its nearest congeners in Europe the 
Romance languages, and there has been in ancient as well as 
modern times a political connection between Greece and Italy. 
Greece therefore should best be in federal union with Italy. * 

^ To balance the alliance that would exist between the British 
Empire and the American Republic on the one hand, and that 
between the hypothetical Teutonic .confederation of continental 
Europe and the Austrian empire on the other, there might be a 
close alliance between the supposed French and Italian confedera-^ 
tions.* 

The scheme ought to be acceptable also to Russia, for it would 
realise her dream, so far as it can now be equitably realised, of 
uniting together all Slav peoples under her wings. The distinctly 
separable Ruthenian portion of Galicia should be directly incor¬ 
porated - with Russia, and the portion where the population is pre¬ 
dominantly Polish should be attached to Poland, which, together 
with the part of Posen not yet Germanized, might form a state in 
federation with Russia and under the Russian Emperor, but with an 
autonomy of its own. The south-Hungarian, Bosnian, Servian, 
Mountenogrin and Bulgarian territorially-separable Slav populations 
should further be confederated with Russia. The Baltic pro¬ 
vinces, however, and Finland, in both of which the population 
is mixed, should have complete autonomy, and the recent unjust 
aggressions oi the Russian Government on the local independence 
and the languages of these provinces should cease. Germany ought 
to see that the Germans of the Baltic Provinces and the Swedish- 
' speakers of the Finland towns are not molested by the Russian 
Government, while Russia on the other hand may keep a watchful 
eye on the government of the Slav population of the semi-Slavonic 

* It would be better for the world as well as thomselyes if Frenchmen and Italiana, 

s 

instead of wrangling about Tunis, a prog^essiye Musalman State whose loss of 
independenoe cannot fail to be a blow to the cause of civilization in the Musalman 
world eame to regard the whole Latin world as a wider home for the Latin nations, 
and organized schemes of extensivo emigration to Latin America. The nobler 
quiditfes of the French and Italian nation would thus have a wide diffusion, and Latin 
America would be truly regenerated* A Latin confederation might eventually arise 
covering a territory almost rivalling in extent and resources that occupied by ther 
English race. 
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Austrian provitices. The Roumans of the A-ustrian empire maj 
similarly live under the watchful eye of France and Italy. Even¬ 
tually, if under a regime of perfect equality and open competition 
German kills Lettish and Finnish in the Russian Baltic.provinces, 
while Russian gains no ground there, the provinces should come 
over from Russia to Germany. If, on the contrary, the Russia^as 
is likely, displac^ Finnish and what of Swedish yet remains—a 
consummation to be greatly desired, for the Finns have no linguistic ‘ 
affinities with any large civilized community to which they could, 
preferably attach themselves, and are not of themselves so consider- ^ 
able a community as to form an independent state with benefit to 
themselves and the world. To be Russianized would therefore be a 
benefit to Finland; but the process should be spontaneous and not 
violent. If, again, it so happens that the Magyar population of 
Hungary, increasing at a slower rate than the Slovack, is eventually 
thrown into the back-ground, and the Germans in the meantime do 
not take the place of the Magyars, the country must go over to form 
a Slav Member of a Panslavic federation under Russian leadership. 
But these would be very remote contingencies only, and may, there¬ 
fore, for the present be left out of account. 

Within the limits of the Russian empire are to be found many 
alien minor Asiatic nationalities. Most of them, if not all, will in 
all likelihood eventually merge in the Russian population. Should 
any of these subject peoples maintain however their linguistic 
independence, and at the same time increase in numbers and pros¬ 
perity they should, when they learn the art of self-government, go 
over, like the Musulmans of South Algeria, to their nearest civilized 
kinsmen, provided these form any considerable communities. 

The Slavs are yet an uncultivated race but their superb animal 
qualities mark them out as destined to play a very important pari in 
future history. Considering the magnitude of the Slav area, and 
the native vigour of the Russian branch of the race, it is iihpossible 
to resist the conclusion that this race will, in the distant future at 
any rate, act a part in the world’s history second only to that of the 
Teutonic. 

The Spanish race, if united, would acquire a weight in the 
councils of nations the like of wtiich neither Spain nor any of the 
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Hispano-American republics can ever hope to possess. Federation 
would also arrest the unhappy tendency to disintegration which this 
race exhibits in all parts of the world. Of all civilized races the 
Spanish is the most tom up. 

The Portuguese race and language are not likely to merge in the 
Sfli^ish, as some have surmised. In Europe indeed the Spanish area 
and population so greatly exceed the Portuguese that, had the races 
been confined to Europe, the question of Spain absorbing Portugal 
would not have been a doubtful one. But in America there is not 
the same disproportion between the! two races in respect of area 
and population, and though a slight advantage in these respects rests 
at present with Spanish America, Portuguese America has the 
advantage of being more compact and on the whole richer in natural 
resources, at the same time that it is wholly free from those destruc¬ 
tive earthquakes and eruptions that are a perpetual pest to the 
Spanish portion of America. Already has Brazil a commerce of 
more value and extent than- all Spanish America, and in general 
prosperity and progressiveness, Chili and La Plata only among the 
Hispano-American states, equal her. It does not appear at all pro¬ 
bable therefore that Portuguese will give way to Spanish, A special 
alliance between the Spanish and Portuguese branches of the Latin 
family is, however, desirable as well as practicable. 

As is the case also with English, two sovereign states only speak 
the Portuguese language, and tliere would seem therefore to be no 
great difficulty in the way of their being federated together. But 
the colony will necessarily have in this instance to be the head of the 
federation, and the mother-country wouhl naturally hesitate to lower 
her position before the world by accepting a subordinate place. The 
national language, however, is and must remain Portuguese, and 
Brazil will doubtless long continue to be ruled, as now. by the main 
branch of the old royal dynasty of Portugal. This may be a con¬ 
solation to Portuguese pride. 

Of wide-spread non-European races, the Chinese alone is already 
gathered up into a political whole. Other outlying nations may, 
however, attach themselves eventually to a civilized China, As 
the Asiatic races grow more and more civilized aspirations of 
federation wiU necessarily develop themselves. The Arabian is a 
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wide-spread race, and all branches of it are likely to be one day 
united together under Egyptian leadership. But things like these 
can come about only in the very distant future.' At present the 
European and mixed European races are alone capable of feder¬ 
ation on the basis of community of language. It is not possible 
indeed that the federations of people of European race indicated in 
the foregoing pages can take place all at once; nor is it to be 
desired that in bringing them about there should be auy employ¬ 
ment of force. But supposing England, America, Germany, France 
and Italy were to adhere to the principle set forth in this paper 
many of the practical changes would take place by mutual agree¬ 
ment among themselves. The immediate co-operation of Russia in 
a scheme of general disarmament and peace cannot be calculated 
upon. But with the open declaration of the adhesion of England, 
America, Germany, France and Italy to such a scheme, and the 
general advance of peaceful and liberal sentiments throughout the 
civilized world, the idea would no doubt steadily make way even 
in Russia and other backward countries. It is further to be re¬ 
membered that Russian lust of conquest is confined to the governing 
classes only. The Russian people are pre-eminently pacific. When 
the national policy comes to be guided by the national will, and not 
by a bureaucracy with an autrocrat at its head, as at present, little 
will be heard, in all likelihood, of Russian aggressiveness. In the 
general interests of civilization, therefore, the establishment of cons¬ 
titutional government in Russia is most desirable. 

The Scandinavian states and Holland, Belgium and Switzerland 
would bo likely to follow suit, if England, America, Germany, France 
and Italy accepted the principle of nationality as above indicated. 
The further accession of Russia and of the Spanish and Portuguese 
States and Austria-Hungary would accomplish the work. The 
civilized countries of the world, instead of wasting their resources, 
as now, in arming themselves against one another, would then be 
able to devote their energies to the promotion of domestic happiness 
and the spread of a progressive civilization over the backward 
parts of the world, employing force, where necessary, for the 
enforcement of order and the obtaining of access. The minor 
civilized states would, again, cease to live only for themselves, but 
begin to live for themselves and the world. 
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The Turkish Empire is made up of heterogeneous elements, 
like the Austrian, and lacks cohesion, therefore, like the latter. The 
Slav provinces that were the cause of so much trouble to her have 
now for the most part gone off her hands, and, were Turkey wise, 
she would forego what remains of them, and her other Christian 
territories as well. Turkish Arabia, Syria and Irak-Arabi, which 
are all Arabian by language, must ultimately, on the language prin¬ 
ciple, detach themselves from Turkey; but the time of severance is 
apparently very distant yet. Under the pressure of the last war and 
of European opinion Turkey adopted representative institutions, and 
should they revive and work, the Greek and Armenian Christians 
scattered over the empire among the Musalman population would have 
every reason to be loyal ^^rkish subjects, Turkey seems yet to have 
a mission to perform in the world’s history. Of Musalman states she 
is most closely in contact with European civilization. Within her 
limits again are found Christian and Musalman residing side by side. 
Musalman fanaticism ought first to disappear here, if any where. 
The experiment again is worth being tried of how far an oriental 
race, admittedly possessed of many noble attributes, could be made 
to adapt itself to modern industrialism by industrial competition and 
the pressure of European opinion only, and not by the discipline of 
Muscovite or any other foreign subjection, which, if it would kill in¬ 
dustrial inaptitudes, would kill likewise many genuine virtues. The 
Turks, however, must not dominate races more advanced than them¬ 
selves, as they now partly do, nor indeed any races which they cannot 
absorb. With subject races doing their work for them, the Turks 
are placed in a situation very unfavourable to the development 
of industrial aptitudes. 

A word need here be said of another Asiatic people who hpve 
recently shewn themselves eminently progressive. The Japanese 
would by no means be backward, it seems, to join western nations in 
establishing an International Peace Union. 

Any scheme for the abolition of wars among civ ilized men 
would be incomplete, unless it provided against the occurrence of 
civil strife among the citizens of one and the same state • Readiness 
to appeal to force exists now In considerable strength among 
certain civilized races. If arrangements among all civilized powers 
put a stop to war among them, it is necessary also that the love 
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of combat should not be allowed to vent itself in civil warfare. 
The French and the Spanish are the only civilized races at 
present that in any remarkable degree carry political contentions 
to the length of civil warfare. This tendency can be effectually 
overcome only by opening up, on the one hand, legitimate means 
for the gratification of all legitimate political aspirations, and on 
the other by appliances that could bring at once overwhelming 
forces to crush any attempts at lawless violence. 

Free institutions then appear to be the Brst condition ne¬ 
cessary to freedom from civil war. Institutions, however, have 
to be worked by men, and if bad selfish passions are rife 
am^g a people, no institutions, however faultless in theory, can 
work well. The governing classes would be untrue to the insti¬ 
tutions, Selfishness and injustice on their part would again provoke 
hostility and retaliation on the part of the governed, and the result 
might be revolutions. Fear of painful consequences alone can act 
as a check here upon both the governments and governed. If, on 
tlie bnc hand, the former were mtde responsible to a general inter¬ 
national congress, and were subject to the penalty of forfeiture of 
power ill case it had been abused, the limits of abuse being of course 
clearly defined; and if, on the other hand, any lawless movements 
on the part of tlie governed were to be crushed by the united 
strength, if necessary, of all civilized communities, revolutions 
and civil wars must become things of the past. On the part of 
governments, submission to the decisions of an international con¬ 
gress may well be expected to be voluntary. Indeed, readiness to such 
submission mu^t be an essential condition of admission into the 
republic of civilized nations as represented in a general internation¬ 
al congress. Should any government, however, ever attempt to hold 
power after it had been declared void by the supposed supreme 
congress of nations, an employment of force by the other govern¬ 
ments that acknowledge the authority of such congress would be 
quite legitimate; but an occasion like this can scarcely ever arise ; for, 
other considerations apart, no civilized government can ever think 
of resisting the united strength of the rest of the civilized world, 
and this without the undivided support of its own subjects too. 

One great drawback that would attend the formation of 
national federations without any regard to geographical situation 
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deroands notice. Commercial union between distant regions can 
not be so beneficial as commercial union between adjacent regions. 
French Canada, for instance, would commercially gain far more 
by a federation with the United States than with France. The 
fettering of commerce by the imposition of duties cannot, however, 
remain a permanent institution. It is an inequitable system, inasmuch 
as it gives a great advantage to subjects of large over subjects of 
small states. Goods passing from New York to San Francisco have 
to pay no duty, but goods passing from Liege across the French, 
the Dutch or the German border have. Eventually, as men come to 
regard themselves as one family, must trade become perfectly free, 
quite unhampered by duties of any kind. At present, people are v%ry 
little disposed, ho wever, t<j pay direct taxes ; and for a long time yet 
to come this will contin ue to be the case. Indeed the facility with 
which money can be raised by the imposition of indirect taxes has 
recently led to a revival of protectionist policy in several countries. 
Duties cannot therefore be now given up over any large part, at any 
rate, of the civilized world. When the further spread of sound econo¬ 
mic views, and the increasing sense of the equitablciiess of individuals 
directly contributing, according to their means, to the expenses of tlie 
state, prepare communities for exclusively direct taxation, all restric¬ 
tion upon commercial intercourse will be removed; and the drawback 
spoken of above will then wholly disappear. Till such time arrives, 
however, the stimulus of unrestricted commerce between peoples 
speaking the same language but inhabiting distant parts of the 
world may cause extensive emigrations from the more thickly to the 
more thinly peopled regions occupied by particular races. In the 
case, again^ of small territories whose linguistic affinities are not 
with large communities in their neighbourbhood, but- with large 
communities at a great distance from them, absolutely unrestricted 
trade with the rest of world may even now he practicable. The 
expedient, again, remains open for very small territories to enter into 
customs (not political) unions with large neighbouring alien states. 

In the event of distant regions inhabited by the same races 
coming to be united into federations, the question as to where the 
national capital is to be fixed might create some difficulty. The 
obvibusly easiest solution of the difficulty would no doubt be to 
make< the most populous city for the time being within the area 
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covered by any race the national capital of that race. On this 
principle Rio Janeiro must be selected to be the Portuguese national 
capital. London should similarly be the capital of the English race. 
If at any future time, however, New York or any other English- 
speaking city sliould come* to surpass London in population, New 
York or that other city would acquire a right to become the 
English metropolis. Intelligence and industry are indeed of greater 
importance than numbers ; but the two former, especially the first, 
cannot be so easily gauged ; and, in the case of cities inhabited by 
the same race, there cannot be any huge disparity in respect of the 
above qualities. The number test being again of much easier applica- 
tioft than any test that could be devised for the ascertainment of in¬ 
telligence or even of wealth (the fruit of indpstry), a practical adoption 
of it would leave less ground for discontent than the adoption of any 
other. Tlie presence of an inferior clement in the population of a city, 
such as the Negro element in Rio Janeiro, may cause the average 
quality of the population to be very much lower than that of a city, 
Lisbon for instance, wlicrc there is no such inferior clement; but even 
in such cases the numerical test is to be preferred, as calculated to 
leave no ground for heart-bnrning. 

The distribution of territory that would result from a practical 
adoption of the Lan'juage-nationality doctrine cannot certainly re¬ 
main the same for ever. Under a regime of peace there must be 
competition between races, and the displacement of one race by 
another. An English population may grow up in northern Mexico, 
as was ere this the case in Texas, while the half-caste Spanish and 
Indian populations may decay. A French population may grow, 
up in the now unpeopled Canadian North-west. Q^ne of the hope- 
fiillest things for the future of the noble French race has been the 
recent project of establishing a compact French colony in the 
North-west of Canada. Unless the burden of taxation be lightened, 
however, France cannot have any considerable surplus population 
to throw o(f. A surplus French population would be a benefit 
to the world. ^The Italian population in the Plate Rives States 
may eventually outnumber the Spanish. The heathen* Chinee, 
again, may swamp even Anglo-Saxon Queensland or California. 
In all such cases equity demands that there should be eventual 
transfers of territory from one state to another. As regards 
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Chinese immigration into Australia and America, it may here be 
paranthetically observed that the legislative measures taken in these 
countries to keep out Chinese immigrants is deserving of strong 
reprobation. The question of migration is one of international 
interest, and should not be allowed to be dealt with by petty legisla¬ 
tures like those of Queensland or California. .At the bottom of 
the desire to keep out the Chinaman, there is no doubt the cons¬ 
ciousness of inability to compete with him in certain fields of indus¬ 
try. Protection against competition in this, as in other cases, must 
prove however as injurious, in the long run, to the cause of 
human progress as it is palpably unjust. 

That unoccupied land should be claimed by any particular gov¬ 
ernment is a bad, unjust arrangement. There can be no reason why 
the Brazilian government, for instance, should claim sovereignty over 
the primeval forests of the wide Amazon valley, or Britain claim so¬ 
vereignty over Western Australia, covering a million square miles but 
containing barely 25,000 colonists (and these established by state 
agency) in its south-western corner. Unoccupied land ought, on strict 
grounds of equity, to be regarded as the property of all mankind; and 
there ought to be definite international arrangements in regard to this 
matter. The best arrangement on abstract grounds wquld be, it seems, 
a distinct recognition of all territory that is either wholly unoccupied 
or occupied only by very sparse populations, as equally open to colo¬ 
nization by men of all nationalities. Any portion of territory that 
came to be actually inhabited by men of any nationality, and this by 

their own private enterprise and not by any governmental agency or 
help, would then be rightfully accounted as belonging to the nation, 
members of which have settled there. Territories actually occupied 
by men of English^ Spanish or Portuguese speech would be right¬ 
fully reckoned as English, Spanish or Portuguese territories respect¬ 
ively. For the present, however, the governments that, according 
to existing international law, are the acknowledged owners of 
unpeopled or sparsely peopled territories would not be at all willing 
to relinquish , them, and colonization too in many cases would re¬ 
quire such military protection as states, and not private associations, 
would be able to render. Under present circumst^ces, therefore, 
the best practicable arrangement would be, it seems, a fair distribu- 
tidn of ^olonizable territory amongst the most progressive and most 
numerous of the civilized races, so as to allow an outlet for the 
industrial enterprise and surplus population of each of them. 

Stamachakan Ganquli. 
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A LITTLE ISLAND KINGDOM. 
By James Duhan, Pit. D. 


rpiIE Sandwich Islands are eight in number—that is, those 
that are inhabited—and are situated about the latitude of 
Calcutta, in the North Pacific Ocean. The extent of the islands 
is nearly equal to that of Ireland, but in point of population 
the kingdom is one of the smallest in the world. There are 
not quite sixty thousand inhabitants, and the native population 
is diminishing at the rate of one thousand a year. For this 
decrease several causes aro assigned. Rum and disease have 
had much to do with it, and it is also said that since the arrival 
of Europeans in the country, the native women have not 
that affection for the males of their own race, which they had 
formerly. The males are in excess of the females to the extent 
of about six thousand. 

The monarchy is hereditary and constitutional, the largest 
island of the group, Hawaii, where Captain Cook was murdered 
about a century ago, contains more than half the available land 
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the isla^'^rOtip, but the capital Honolulu, a town of between 
eight and t^n' they sand inhabitants, is on one of the smaller 
islands,, TfiJ^kirig belongs to the native royal family. Hois 
assisted in the government by Cabinet Ministers for Finance, 
Foreign Affairs, and the Interior whilst the Attorney General 
holds the position of a Minister of Justice. Most of those 
Ministers are Americans, as is also the Chief Justice, Avho is 
assisted by tw^o subordinate native judges. The Legislature 
consists of two Houses, one of the Nobles, and one of the 
Representatives of the People. The House of Nobles is com¬ 
posed of tw'enty members appointed by the Crown, and the 
House of Representatives of twenty-four members elected by 
the people biennially. Both Houses sit, deliberate, and vote 
together. 

The islands are chiefly volcanic and may possibly form 
the nucleus of a new continent, being still in process of forma¬ 
tion, through the agency of volcanic action. There are several 
active volcanoes on the islands at the present moment, of 
which the chief is Mauna Kea, nearly fourteen thousand feet 
high. Within the last fifty years, irruptions have frequently 
taken place, and in many instances streams of lava have made 
their way from the craters to the ocean. It is not wonderful 
then that fire should have been the principal deity of the 
Hawaiians. This was worshipped under the name of the 
Goddess P616, a terrible and destructive deity to bo appeased 
only by human sacrifices. But these have long since been dis¬ 
continued, the natives having embraced Christianity, more than 
fifty years ago. 

The lao valley was one of the richest in Hawaii some 
centuries ago. Tradition says that a well-to-do farmer, living 
in that valley, but of a miserly disposition, was visited one 
evening by an old and decrepid woman, a traveller, who sought 
from him food and shelter. These ho angrily refused to give 
to her, she went away sorrowfully tolling him that she should 
visit him within the year. Before the year Avas out Mauna 
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Koa was in eruption. Coluntns of fire six hundred feet high 
blazed from the summit, and a vast stream of lava, covered 
and burnt up the once rich valley of lao, which is now a charred 
and blackened desert. The little decrepid old woman was the 
Goddess P616, and the destruction of the valley of lao was 
her revenge for the inhospitality of the churlish farmer. This is 
a sample of the native legends. 

King Kamehamoha, who ruled in Hawaii early in the 
present century, was a groat conqueror who united the eight 
inhabited islands under one government. Before his time they 
were all independent of each other and constantly at war. 
Ho has boon called the Napoleon of the Pacific. During his 
time the islands contained two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
and his army consisted of seven thousand warriors, which he 
led on conquering expeditions from island to island. He 
appointed Governors and established a system of revenue and 
police which appear to have boon models in the way of success¬ 
ful administration. The American missionaries were active and 
successful in the conversion of the natives during his reign. 
Nor did he oppose them. One of them, preaching before him, 
enlarged upon the power of faith, Kamehamoha took him to the 
brow of a neighbouring precipice four hundred feet high. 
If you will cast yourself over, said the king, relying on the 
power of faith, and arrive safely at the bottom, we will all 
believe in your religion. The American was not disposed to 
make the trial, and king Kamehamoha died an unbeliever in 
1819. His Higli Priest Hewahewa, however, was more impress¬ 
ed by the teaching of the missionaries, and renouncing his belief 
in idolatry, professed his faith in one God before he died. Thus 
a silent revolution was progressing in the islands which led 
subsequently to the total renunciation of P61e and the other 
deities, as well as to the profession of Christianity by the 
inhabitants. 

King Kamehaincha the second, son and successor of the 
great conqueror, died in London in 1824. Ilis brother, and 
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successor, Kamehamoha the third, reigned thirty years, and 
abolished idolatry. He was ably assisted in the government by 
Mr. Wyllie an American, who was also his Premier, and who 
devoted his life and a largo fortune to the service of the Island 
kingdom, his adopted country. 

During the reign of Kamchanieha III., a native princess 
Kapiolani by name, having renounced idolatrous superstition 
and having embraced the Christian faith, determined to prove to 
the people of Hawaii that Pole was no goddess, that faith in her 
was foolish and superstitious, and that the terror with which tho 
people were impressed respecting her was irrational. She there¬ 
fore ascended tho mountain with eighty followers, all of tlunn 
making their way on foot, for there were no roads, painfully 
over rocky boulders and lava drifts, to the crater of Kilanca, 
from which fire and smoke perpetually issued, tho very abode of 
Pole. On the very edge of this crater grow some berries 
supposed to be sacred to the goddess. To partake of these 
without throwing an offering into the fire, Avas an act of sacrilege 
—it was in fact to defy the goddess. Standing on tho edge of 
tho crater, surrounded by her trembling follower^, tho Princess 
Kapiolani gathered some of the sacred berries, and addressed tho 
fire—^^I believe in ono God,” said she ^^tho Maker of Heaven 
and Earth, and tliat this fire ami this mountain are tho works of 
his hands, I believe that there is no goddess PeI6, and I dare to 
eat these berries in defiance of thoi superstition about her.” 
So saying she ate tho berries, her feiirful followers looking for 
some dreadful tragedy in consequence. But none happened. 
Slowly and painfully as they had ascended on foot, so they 
descended uninjured, and from that day the faith in P616 began 
to die out in Hawaii. In ono of his essays, Thomas Carlyle, 

■ lately deceased, refers to this act of the Princess Kapiolani, as 
one of tho noblest acts of heroism of which history bears record. 
An aged priest, of gigantic stature, who, with his sister, was 
regarded with terror by the natives, lived on tho side of the 
mountain in charge of a temple called a Hoiaus, in which 
human sacrifices had been offered. This priest, and his sister. 
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wero each more than six feet and a half high. Such was the 
superstitious veneration in which they were held that they had 
but to point their fingers at a human being and declare that 
P616 demanded the sacrifice to ensure his, or her, destruction. 
The poor wretch was dragged off to the Heiaus to bo slaughtered 
without mercy. But after the noble act of the Princess Kapiolani, 
the power and authority of this savage priest and priestess 
waned away, they, like the others, professed Christianity, and 
lived to regret, before they died, the cruelties of which " they 
had been the superstitious instruments. 

Few countries are provided with a better system of edu¬ 
cation than the Sandwich Islands. Eighty-five per cent., of 
the youth of both sexes are to be found daily in attendance at 
the schools. These schools are of three classes, lower, middle, 
and upper, and there is a college in Honolulu, answering the 
purpose of a University, at which teachers, lawyers, medical 
men and ministers of religion are trained. The administration 
of justice is admirable. The police are efficient. The standing 
army consists of about four hundred men, of whom throe 
hundred are infantry, and one hundred cavalry. 

The great difficulty of the administration at present is 
finance ; owing to the continued decrease of the population, 
the revenue is also diminishing year by year. The national debt 
which amounts to about eighty thousand pounds, is annually 
increasing, and a crisis seems to be impending, to prevent 
which king Kalakana, the reigning sovereign, is now making 
a tour of the world looking for immigrants. 

There are said to be four millions of acres in the island, 
of which only two hundred thousand are arable, owing to the 
roclvS, lava beds, and mountains. Of the arable land, a fifteenth 
part only is under cultivation. Nature supplies the Hawaiians 
in such abundance with vegetable food that they do i\ot see the 
necessity for any species of hard 'work. Plantains, bread fruit 
trees, pine-apples, yams, guavas, melons and potatoes, together 
with a root called Kalo from wliich they make a favourite 
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food called poi, all grow in abundance. In tho forests which 
clothe the sides of tho mountains thousands of wild cattle 
range and thousands of horses also, almost equally wild. 

The cultivation of sugar is the principal staple of tho 
islands and employs about four thousand hands. It is difficult 
to extend the cultivation on account of tho indisposition of tho 
Ilawaiians to work, Tho sugar cultivation is chiefly in tho 
hands of Europeans, Americans and Chinese. There are about 
two thousand Europeans and Americans, two thousand five 
hundred half castes, and two thousand Chinese in tho Islands. 

The native Hawaiians arc a merry, idle, dissolute, and 
pleasure-loving people, they are constantly engaged, males 
' and females alike, in swimming, horse-racing, story-telling, 
song-singing, smoking, chatting, and gambling. Life is a 
perpetual search after pleasure with them and nature conduces 
to facilitate that search. Horses are so abundant at present 
that they never think of .walking even a mile. Troops of tho 
natives are constantly to bo seen on horseback racing over tho 
sands in parties of pleasure. Other parties are to be seen 
disporting themselves in tho waves, both sexes, and all ages, 
being excellent swimmers, and accustomed from their earliest 
years to the management of horses. Tho climate is delightful, 
the heat being constantly tempered by the sea breezes. All tho 
noxious insects which they liavo—musquitoes, fleas, bugs, 
centipedes, and scorpions—having been imported. Tho two 
last however have lost much of their venom. 

There is room in these islands for a hundred and fifty 
thousand of the hard-working frugal over-burdened population 
of India. Such an immigration, if it could be accomplished, 
would relievo some of the districts of Bengal, and tend incalcu¬ 
lably to the improvement of the islands. But such an immi¬ 
gration ought to be in families not males alone. The Sandwich 
Islands have regular postal communication with San Francisco 
in America. 
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Tiiou wert a Titan, but a Titan tossed 
With wild tumultuous hcavin^s in thy breast, 

And fancy-fevered, and cool judgment lost 
In mighty maelstroms of divine unrest. 

What souls were drugged with doubt in sceptic lime 
Thy cry disturbed into believing life. 

And fools that raved in prose or writhed in rhyme 
Were sharply surgeoned by thy needful knife: 

But, if there were who in this storm pf things 
Sighed for sweet calm, and in this dark for light, 

And in this jar for the wise Muse that sings 
All wrong into the ordered ranks of right, 

They thanked not thee, who did’st assault their brain 
With thunder-claps and water-spouts for rain. 

Spectator, 


COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD CLYDE. 


L ord Clydo was bettor known in tho army as Sir Colin 
Campbell. If ho did not rank with commanders of tho 
first class, he was, nevertheless, a distinguished soldier, and 
a popular hero. An authentic report of his character and 
career was therefore desirable, and this wo have in Lieutenant* 
General Shad well’s life of him, lately published by Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons of London. 

Tho author is fitted for his task, having served under Lord 
Clydo both in tho Punjab and in tho Crimea, and having en¬ 
joyed his personal friendship to the last. Several of those who 
served with, and under Lord Clydo, have aided General 
Shadwell with journals and recollections, and the trustees of 
the late Field Marshal have entrusted him with such material 
as they found available. On the whole, therefore, this biography 
is a trustworthy account of a noteworthy man. 

Lord Clyde loft it to tho discretion of his trustees to. 
publish a memoir, but gave at the samo time only a qualified 
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and grudging permission, expressing a wish that the work 
should be limited as much as possible to the modest recital of 
the services of an old soldier.” And doubtless both author 
and trustees found themselves limited by this wish. How far 
this restriction ought to have been observed; when the interests 
of the army are regarded, it is difficult to say, especially taking 
into account the qualifying expression “ as much as possible.” 

The public career of Sir Colin Campbell from the com- 
moncemen|; of the Crimean war to the conclusion of tho great 
army mutiny in this country, is matter of history. What wo 
wanted was a photograph of the man, a Avord painting of 
the individual with his ways, habits, sayings and habits of life, 
irrespective altogether of his public utterances as a general. 
We wanted to know not so much his achievements after ho 
had risen to notice as an account of the events previously, tho 
story of the causes of his rise, his life as a regimental officer— 
the youth and man, before that man Avas turned into a general. 
His individuality in fact, rather than his military history, we 
naturally looked for, and avo look to a certain extent in vain. 
Not Avholly so, but to a considerable extent. 

Colin Campbell was properly Colin Macliver. So he was 
born. His grandfather, laird of Ardnave in Islay, had been 
fighting against the Government in 1745 under tho Pretender, 
was deprived of his estates in consequence, and settled in 
Glasgow. Colin’s father was a carpenter, and his mother a 
member of a. respectable family in Islay. Several of his 
mpther’s kinsmen had held commissions in tho army, among 
others her brother. Colonel John Campbell, Colin was born at 
Glasgow in October 1793. His early education Avas received 
at the High School of that city, and when ho was ten years of 
age, his uncle, the Colonel removed him to an academy at 
Gosport. At the ago of fifteen, this same uncle took him up 
to the Horse Guards, and presented him to the Duke of York, 
obtaining for him, at tho same time, tho promise of a Com¬ 
mission, a promise which was speedily fulfilled, for, in May 
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1808, he was gazetted an Ensign in the Ninth Kogiinont The 
Duke called him another of the clan,” Colonel Canipbell did 
not correct the error, and so as Colin Campbell he was enrolled, 
and as Colin Campbell he lived, fought, conquered and died. 

Promotion was often swift in those days. In June he 
obtained his lieutenancy. In July ho joined the second batfailion 
of his regiment and embarked for Portugal whore the Duke of 
Wellington, then Sir A. Wellesley, was making his gallant 
stand in the lines of Torres Vedras against the hosts of France. 
A few weeks after his arrival in the Peninsula, Colin was 
transferred again to the first battalion of his regiment and took 
part in the march of Sir John Moore, his retreat to Corunna 
and his heroic battle and victory there, a victory which ended 
in the death of Sir John. The linos that celebrate his burial, 
we buried him darkly at dead of night,” are familiar to every 
student of English literature. In after years Sir Colin used 
to relate how for some time before reaching Corunna he had 
to march with bare feet, tho soles of his boots having been 
completely worn away. He had no means of replacing them, 
and when he got on board ship he was unable to take off 
his useless boots, the leatlier adhering so closely to the skin of 
his legs that ho was obliged to steep them in water as hot as ho 
could bear, and to have the leather cut off in strips, a very 
painful operation as several pieces of his skin came off with 
it.” 

This service and those sufferings were undergone before 
ho was seventeen years of ago I When ho returned to England 
he was for some months at rest in Canterbury barracks. In 
July 1809 he proceeded with his regiment on the unfortunate 
expedition to Flushing in Holland, returning in September 
with that terrible Walcheren fever, which, till the day of his 
death, never wholly left off troubling him at intervals, particu¬ 
larly when he got the slightest cold. 

In 181J ho was again sent to tho Peninsula with tho 
second bathilion of bis I'ogimont, but the British army was now 
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no longer in Portugal* The Duke of Wellington had driven 
the French step by step from the south west to the heart of 
the Peninsula, on his progress to the borders of France. Sir 
Colin took part in one of those grand actions by which tho 
legions of Napoleon were driven gradually through Spain. 
All the other officers of the flank companies having been 
killed or wounded, Colin Campbell succeeded to the command 
of the detachment, and his energetic and military devotion to 
duty secured for him the warm commendation of General Sir 
J. Graham, then in command of that wing of the array. Tho 
year 1812 was spent in tho monotony of garrison life at the 
^ Bock of Gibraltar, but here our hero was by no means idle. 
He did not spend his days, like too many others, in billiards 
%md shooting. He studied hard, perfecting himself in French 
and Spanish, as well as in military science. It is in this way 
that officers of superior merit qualify themselves for future dis¬ 
tinction, not by wasting their time in frivolous amusements. 

At the battle of Vittoria ho particularly distinguished 
himself early in 1813, and also at the siege of San Sebastian. 
In the successful assaults on tho convent and redoubts Colin 
Campbell’s conduct was such that Sir Thomas Graham men¬ 
tioned him with warm commendation in his despatches. In a 
subsequent unsuccessful assault, when leading the forlorn hope, 
Colin Campbell was twice wounded and again mentioned in 
tho despatches. Ho had actually gained tho top of the breach, 
,whon he received a shot through tho hip which tumbled him to 
the bottom. Finding on rising that ho could limp along, ho 
climbed once more to the summit, only to be shot again through 
the thigh. Even then, disabled as he was, he exerted himself 
to maintain order amongst his men. 

Twenty years later, dining at Windsor, ho w^s asked how 
ho felt when loading the forlorn hope in the Peninsula. “ I 
felt” said he very much as if I should get my Company if 
I succeeded.” Although severely wounded, yet hearing that 
another battle was imminent, ho pushed on for tho front, re- 
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solved to rojoin his comrades. He joined in time to take part 
in the action which secured the safe passage of the army across 
the River Bidassoa, and here again he was badly wounded. 
What a constitution he must have had 1 In November 1813, he 
was promoted to the rank of Captain, and sent home to 
England with the wounded. 

From this period till he joined the army in the Punjab^ 
and got the command of a division, in 1848, he was little 
heard of. He served in Nova Scotia in 1814, and then in 
Gibraltar till 1819, when ho was sent with the twentyfirst 
Fusileers, to the West Indies. There he served uneventfully 
for two years. For five years afterwards ho was aide-de-camp 
and brigade Major, at Domerara, to the governor and com¬ 
mander of the forces in Guyana. But, whether in a subordinate, 
or in a superior position, he was always remarkable for his 
attention to every detail of duty. Ho was strictly obedient to 
orders himself, and required strict obedience from others. 'Whilst 
in Domerara ho purchased his majority with borrowed money, 
and he allowed himself no luxury, lived most frugally, till that 
borrowed amount was repaid—eight hundred pounds. In the 
same way he subsequently purchased an unattached lieutenant- 
colonelcy, one of his mother’s relations advancing thirteen 
hundred pounds for that purpose. 

He then went to the Continent and busied himself for 
three years in studying German and French, languages in 
which he perfected himself. 

In 1841 he was once more in active service as he desired, 
having been appointed to command the 98th regiment in the 
China Expedition. His services in that campaign were so 
highly approved that he was appointed, in 1843, full colonel, 
a C. B.,. and aide-de-camp to the Queen. In the autumn of 
1846 he accompanied his regiment to India,' and was at once 
posted to Lahore with the rank of brigadier. His services in 
the Punjab, the Crimea, and during the troublous times of the 
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mutiny in India arc matters of history. He climbed step by 
step through Major and Lieutenant General, finally to General 
and Field Marshal, the highest rank in the army, and his statue 
now stands in London close to that United Service Club, which 
he loved so well. 

There are several popular errors relative to Colin Campbell, 
Lord Clyde, widely spread, but utterly unfounded. One of 
these is that ho was supposed to have been an unfortunate 
friendless officer, who, in spite of his gallantry and his merits, 
ate out his own heart in disappointment, because he had neither 
money nor aristocratical patronage. This view is quite in¬ 
correct. Ho became a Captain five years after he had joined. 
Ho was a major at 32, and had command of a regiment at 42. 
Many distinguished generals interested themselves frequently in 
his success and the Horse Guards were always ready to do him 
a good turn. 


Another vulgar error is that he w’as a rude uncultivated 
and unlettered soldier. Quito the reverse. As a matter of 
fact he was acquainted with French, German and Spanish. Ho 
was a great reader, and shone in conversation. In the Crimean 
war no one Avas on more friendly terms with the French 
Generals, and Lord Palmerston, subsequently, hearing him 
conversing with Madame de Persiquy, naively expfbsssed his 
astonishment at Lord Clyde’s fluency. He was vigilant, active, 
intrepid and calm in action. His soldiers loved and trusted 
him, particularly the Highlanders. He was simple in his per¬ 
sonal tastes, hospitable and generous to others, and utterly 
unselfish. His motto through life was ^^Duty first—all else 
afterwards.” Nobly he acted up to his motto. He was an 
admirable example, not only of the soldier, but of the loyal 
and devoted subject of the crown. He showed others how to 
obey, and his career proves that, when it came to his turn 
to command, he know how to rule men, and to obtain from 
them the fulfilment of their duty. 
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GREEN’S ^HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE’ 
AND SPELLING-REFORM. 


M r. Green’s book is pro-eminontly what it professes to 
bo,—it is every inch a history of the people^ and the more 
biography of kings and the narration of court intrigues have not, 
under a novel name, been palmed off on the public as the 
genuine study of the English national life. The history fully 
justifies its claim to the proud title it has assumed and by no 
means it can bo called a misnomer. The author has well utilized 
the hints thrown out by Messrs. Herbert Spencer and H. 
Buckle, and his production goes far to realize the ideal of 
History, sketched out in the Ei^sny on Education and the 
History of CiviUzntion in England- Viewed from whatever 
point it might be, whether with reference to the divisions of 
the several volumes into hooks or the judicious selection of 
the self-explaining headings of the chapter or the choice and 
marshalling of the facts, best calculated to throw light on the 
past epochs of English society, the work cannot but strike 
its readers as something quite unique. The very orthography 
of it is peculiarly its own, and to put before the public the 
salient points of this last named topic is what the present 
article aims at. 

As the editor of a large series of school-books, published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., many of which are in use in our 
schools and colleges, Mr. Green indeed wields groat power both 
for good and evil. Moulded by his influence, the language- 
learning faculties of our graduates and undergraduates take 
not a little of their coloring from him. Of the auxiliaries of 
language, spelling forms no insignificant part, and hence an 
enquiry into what is being done in this department cannot 
after all be considered useless. And it is from this considera- 
tion that I have been led to canvass the modifications Mr. 
Green has silently introduced into the field of orthography. 
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The system of spelling in vogue in the English language 
is anomaly itself. It is a feat indeed for memory to master all 
its details. The best exertions of the learner are consumed 
by the minutiae of the English orthography. That the progress 
of our school-going little flocks is, in a great measure, handi¬ 
capped by them, f^w fail to perceive. So whoever works for the 
simplification of the visible representation of wmrds deserves the 
best thanks of all who sympathise with human happiness. 
Much might be said for and against the phonetic reprosentatioh 
of words, however without raising that vexata quaestio, 
may confidently assert that if the loaders of the literary world 
of England abate a bit of their linguistic conservatism—which 
to my mind is the only real bar to uniformity in spelling— 
they might do much to reduce the anomalies of spelling to the 
narrowest limit practicable, without any appreciable sacrifice of 
the philological value attaching to the current method. Is it 
not the mere worship of conventionality—which has very appro¬ 
priately been called the tyrant of England—to write ^ honey ’ 
^ money ’ &c., with e before y, while ^ testimony ’ ^ patrimony ’ 
^ miscellany ’ and ‘ ceremony,^ which have the same final sound 
as the preceding ones, should be moro reasonably spelt with 
y only? 

But all honor to Mr. Green for his breaking through the 
trammels of conventionalism and standing out as th^ practical 
modifier of spelling in his extraordinary historical production. 
Various are the changes in this direction, that are visible in 
its pages. A few we select here for illustration. 

I. The root-words in his scheme are always kept in¬ 
variable, whatever might be the augment affixed to them. The 
following are the examples on tho point:—^ Lov<?able ’ (vol. p. 
75) ^aw^ful’ (Ibid. p. 127) ^judgement’ (p. 13) ^moveable’ 
(p. 268) ^ immoveable ’ (p. 278) ^ noteable ’ (p. 534) ^ fulZness ’ 
(p. 280). This amendment on tho existing rules on the subject 
has, it is true, besides lessening the strain on the memory, 
the collateral advantage of bringing the main portions of the 
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dorivativo into relief. But after making allowance for all that 
can bo urged in favor of it, the stop cannot but be called a 
retrograde one, if the* phonetic representation of words bo— 
as it undoubtedly is—the ultimate perfect form of spelling. 
It is in fact carrying in appearance the English language to 
its agglutinative stage and obscuring the evolution it has at¬ 
tained to. 

[Prof. Bain likewise departs from the desired path of 
simplification. A reference to the orthography of his ^ mental 
and moral science ’ will make it evident. His ‘ abridgement ’ 
(preface ;) ^ undecideable ’ (p. 453) ‘ likeable ’ (502) ‘ blameable ’ 
(509) ^ unmistakeable ’ are of a piece with the disintegrating 
process above referred to.] 

II. He adopts phonetic spelling for all those words, 
where the inconvenience arising out of tlie alteration, to the 
students of philology, is next to nothing, while the gain in the 
shape of uniformity is unquestionable. Ho substitutes “ z ’ 
for ^s’ in ‘exercize’ (vol, p. 180) ‘surprizo’ ‘enterprize’ 
‘ paralyze ’ (236) ‘ circumcizo ’ (338) ‘ devize This slight 
exchange of one letter for another makes a very largo circle of 
words amenable to uniformity, and analogy. His ‘ forbad ’ 
without e is to the same tune. This is decidedly an improve¬ 
ment on the old method. 

HI. The final c alone in many words is deemed sufficient 
to give the sound of while in many others c and k are con¬ 
jointly used to express the k—sound. Mr. Green in this matter 
follows the wrong modus operandi; he brings back old cumbrous 
forms like ‘ bishoprick ’ &c., thus putting them in the same class 
with ‘ track ’ ‘ smack ’ ‘ stick ’ &c. But this process has a 
great drawback in the addition of an unnecessary letter. The 
real solution of the problem consists, I believe, in the explaining 
of i as a superfluity in all the words spelt with the double 
terminal consonants (c and k) and assimilating them with tho 
words ‘ mosaic, ’ ‘ havoc. ’ Tho words ‘ track ’ ‘ smack ’ ‘ stick ’ 
&c., cannot surely lose aught of the etymological value of 
their spelling if their final k bo done away with. 
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However it is impossible to come out of the above survey 
without being convinced that, in these days of jprogress, gram¬ 
matical dogmatism is quite out of court. Everywhere rationalism 
is triumphant and literature cannot bear exception. It is our 
earnest request to the gentlemen entrusted with the examination 
of our universities, that they should take special note of these 
signs of the time and pause and ponder, before pronouncing, 
^judgement’ (Grreen) ‘development’ (Green and Lecky) 

‘ benefited ’ (Bain) as egregious orthographical blunders. They 
should make allowances on the score that their examinees have 
the authors of the advanced school for their guide. Their indig¬ 
nation at the sight of any violation of the time-honored in¬ 
conveniences of the present ways of spelling should at least 
learn to cool, and such breaches should not always be set down 
as the outcome of ignorance. 

Bo that as it may there is no mistaking that the bard 
and fast rules of Grammar with regard to spelling are daily 
losing ground. A large proportion of scholars take their own 
predilections as authorities in the matter. This process, if 
.allowed to run its course unchecked, will make confusion worse 
confounded. It is time that some standard in unison with the 
spirit of the ago should at once be determined upon. The 
‘ Philological Society ’ cannot give a greater evidence of their 
utility than by arranging for a congress of all the English- 
speaking nations of the world to deliberate upon the subj.ect 
and devise means commensurate with the gravity of it. With¬ 
out insisting upon any such revolutionary innovations as will 
shock the feelings of the conservative public, if they proceed in a 
concilktory manner, adding and altering where there is diversity. 
of opinion and where the slightest change will produce the 
greatest result towards establishing uniformity and decreasing 
the arbitrary idiotism of orthography, they might confer great 
blessing on the English-speaking societies. Indeed it is a theme 
worth their consideration. 

Tjuipuraguaban Banerjee. 
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TN a recent article in the Contemporary Re'oiew entitled 
Young Bengal at homo” Dr. Knighton spCke of the 
Bengalis as the Athenians of India. This expression has been 
objected to, first, because few, if any, classical. works have 
been written by Bengalis, and secondly because the Hindus of 
the Upper Provinces are superior to them in the arts of sculp¬ 
ture and painting. 

It was not solely or even chiefly in consequence of their 
literary and artistic supremacy that the. Athenians were consi¬ 
dered the first people in Greece. It was rather in consequence 
of their general cultivation, their superiority in casting aside the 
bonds of superstition and prejudice, their advanced civilization 
and their successful study of civil and political administration. 

As to classical works, the Naya philosophy of Nuddea 
has long been considered one of the first, if not the first of 
Northern India. People from all parts of India come to Nuddea 
to study Naya. But this is after all a small matter. Works on 
the Naya or any other philosophy would never establish the 
superiority of any particular class or race. 

If we turn to Grote’s History of Greece we find that ho 
grounds his argument in favor of the superiority of Athens, in 
the first place, on the remarkable enlargement of the field of 
education there. The j^^thenians were ready to study every thing 
that was useful wherever it might come from, or whatever might 
be its origin. The languages and literatures of Egypt, Persia 
and Asia Minor, were all subjects of study and discussion with 
the versatile Athenians. It was indeed in this versatility of 
theirs, that their superiority chiefly consisted. Whatever the 
subject, or from whatever source it might qpme, they were 
ready not only to discuss it, but to adopt it, if it appeared to 
them to be the truth. In this respect it appears to us, that the 
Bengalis are more like the Athenians than any other race in 
India. 
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Secondly with regard to civil polity and political adminis¬ 
tration, the Athenians were always ready to take lessons from 
other powers. They discussed the various schemes of Govern¬ 
ment freely and openly with the object of discovering the best 
system and having found it, with the intention of making 
it their own. This is precisely what the Bengalis have'been 
doing for the last half century. They found established amongst 
them a superstitious &nd irrational custom by which the widow 
was condemned to perish on the funeral pyre of her husband. 
If she was saved from this fate, she was condemned, whatever 
her age, to perpetual widowhood, nay more, to degradation as 
if she were a being that had no right to be alive at all. Against 
these superstitious prejudices, the enlightened men of Bengal 
first raised their voices. Satti has been abolished and the 
re-marriage of widows, although opposed with all the virulence 
of mistaken religious zeal, is gradually, though slowly, becoming 
an accomplished fact. Nor is there any province in India, 
in which the study of law and of civil polity has been more 
successfully prosecuted than in Bengal. Sweeping away the 
cobwebs of thousands of years of superstitious fanaticism, 
enlightened men of Bengal have undertaken the difficult task 
of restoring to the Hindu faith its original excellence and 
purity. Nor was this a task to be lightly undertaken or easily 
accomplished. An enlightened Government has successfully 
prevented open persecution, but we all know the difficulties 
which surround the path of him who ^ would free the people 
from the trammels of bigotry, the grip of superstition and the 
debasing influence of ignorant dogmatism. 

. The Athenians were the first people of Greece to destroy 
absolute despotism in their Government, and to free the demo¬ 
cracy by securing for them, in the first instance, a share of 
Municipal Government and subsequently of political adminis¬ 
tration. Are we not all aware of the long-continued and per¬ 
sistent efforts made by Bengal to secure for the people, in the 
first instance, a share in the Municipal Government of the larger 
cities, and not without success ? The struggle to obtain political 
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representation, and a fair share in the Government of the 
country is still continuing, and as the Athenians were the 
leaders of Greece in every enterprise which involved" the 
existence or supremacy of the Greek States as a nation, so 
the Bengalis have been foremost in the struggle against des¬ 
potism and irresponsible administration. 

In . his life of Cimon, Plutarch tells us that although the 
Spartans were superior in the arts of war, yet the Athenians 
excelled all the other Greeks in the arts of peace. The 
Athenians taught the rest of the Greeks to cultivate com with 
the greatest success, to make wells, and to instruct their chil¬ 
dren in all that was useful, excellent and agreeable. In both 
husbandry and manufactures they far excelled all the other 
Grecian States. There can be little doubt that agriculture is 
more successfully prosecuted in Bengal, than in any other part 
of India, that the manufactures of Dacca, and Moorshedabad, 
are considerably in advance of those of the rest of India, whilst 
in education none will for a moment contend that the Bengalis 
are not entitled to the first rank. 

Professor Heeren in his Ancient Greece attributes much 
of the superiority of Athens to its judicial Institutions and its 
popular tribunals. If I understand Aristotle rightly says he, 
therp were no such popular tribunals in Sparta. Popular tribu¬ 
nals led to the cultivation of the art of oratory. Public dis¬ 
cussions were encouraged, and by means of these public 
discussions, oratory became the characteristic of the Athenians 
as distinguished from the rest of Greece. In India the judicial 
Institutions are pretty nearly the same over the whole country, 
but every one who had studied the subject will admit that in 
the practice of oratory, and in the free discussion of publio 
questions in popular meetings, the Bengalis express their 
opinions with greater freedom and fluency than the people of 
other parts of India. 

Athens was situated on a peninsula, surrounded on three 
sides by the Ocean. Its people were maritime and fond of the 
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Sea., Voyages in ancient times to Italy and to Egypt were 
as perilous as voyages undertaken in these days to the remotest 
regions of the globe. In these and in many other particulars 
it would bo easy to draw a striking contrast between the 
Athenians and the Bengalis. It would be absurd to suppose 
that in every particular there is a similarity. On the contrary, 
the points of divergence in many respects are striking, and 
remarkable. But in the general devotion of the Athenians to 
education and to agriculture, to the investigation of the truth 
wherever it was to be found, to forensic discussion, religious 
enquiries, and judicial and political administration, the Athenians 
were unquestionably far in advance of the other States of 
Greece. It is in these respects that the analogy holds good 
between them and the Bengalis, when wo compare the Bengalis 
wdth the other races of India. 

Nor must it be supposed that the analogy holds good only 
when wo consider the excellencies of the Athenians. In their 
faults, follies, and foibles there is as much analogy as in their 
superior qualities. Professor Heeren thus describes the weak 
points of the Athenian character: “ The people flocked to 

hear their philosophers and orators discourse in places of 
public resort, often to the neglect of the more serious business 
of life. This habit frequently degenerated into idleness,^and 
like other idlers, they were light-minded and capricious. They 
found amusement in lively debates and in the discussion of 
ingenious questions. They thought more of criticising the 
speakers than of weighing the measures advocated. They 
were greedy of flattery, readily led away by brilliant promises, 
careless and hasty in decision, because though singularly quick 
in apprehension they wore too often impatient of continuous 
thought. Hence it arose that they were so frequently the prey 
of profligate demagogues, who attained paramount influence 
over them, by advocating whatever they thought would be 
agreeable to the multitude, and who very frequently took 
presents from all parties. They delighted in comedies, which 
w^ere too often disgraced by licentious ribaldry and gross 
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personal abuse, but were at the same time-rife wjth wit and 
humour, with lively painting of character and keen political 
satire.” Is there not some resemblance in this to the habits 
and customs of Young Bengal ? * < 

It is for these reasons that we think Dr. Knighton was 
justified in speaking of the Bengalis as the Athenians of India. 


LAST OF THE DACOITS. 

BY 

S. 0. M. 

Chapter I. 

THE DACOITS. 


A WAY in tho North of India in the Punjaub in the 
-LA. Peshowar district, in tho north-west angle of tho 'Scinde 
Saugour Doab, lie the hills of Hazara. The country is for the 
most part wild and hilly and here and there are large rocks 
standing by themselves forming natural fortresses for the de¬ 
fence of the wild mountaineers who inhabit tho land. Tlieso 
men live chiefly by plunder, making raids into the adjacent 
country and striking terror into the hearts of the people for 
miles around. They are known as dacoits, and have been the 
scourge of the country for ages past. Up the steep craggy and 
almost perpendicular sides of the highest of these disjected 
rocks, on an evening, are seen two men picking their way along 
the path known only to them, up to the tower at its summit. 
The doors of the tower on three sides open upon the perpendi¬ 
cular sides of the rock. On the fourth it opens upon a small 
space of ground, which forms as it were the landing. Inside are 
seated a band of these lawless dacoits round their chief, who 
was reclining against some pillows. ^ By the beard of the 
prophet,’ exclaimed the chief, ‘ it is an age since we heard any 
news of loot ’ ‘ Chief replied one of his followers, ^ I have 
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a presentiment that we shall have news and that of a favourable 
enterprise before this new moon is a quarter old, from one 
of the men I brought with me last month. He is a (pucka) 

t ^ 

genuine . daooit and if there is plunder to be got, be is the one 
to find out where.’ ^ But it is not very pleasant ’ said another 
^ to be out in moonlight nights on work like ours when the 
(peris) fairies are about dropping the dewdrops on the flowers 
and witches riding about on broomsticks sucking the hoaiirblood 
of new-born babes. Besides wo are more likely to be seen 
and perhaps caught, though wo have only our lungoties* * * § on 
and our hair is closely cropped. 

^ Hush ’ I interrupted the chief Biglie^ ^ I hear the signal. 
Go Abdoola and see if your prophesy is right, else arm your¬ 
selves comrades for some one is at hand.’ 

The chief had leaped up from his lounging position and 
had already his arms about him. The others too were ready, 
when Abdoola entered with two of his men to the presence of 
the chief. * BundanawazX ’ spoke one of the men throwing 
himself at Biglie’s feet ^ Your slave has returned and Allah has 
so decreed that your highness will, before three days are over, 
have the richest loot in money and the fairest mistress as prize. 
She is a peri. Her complexion is clearer than sandal-wood. 
Her eyes are as black as ink and sparkle like diamonds, her 
teeth are like pearls, her lips are of the colour of ruby, and her 
hair bangs down to her knees. I would not venture to describe 
her, but may I be a namuckhen^am^ if she be not a prize worthy 
only of a chief like you ! I saw her and fled for the brightness 
of her eyes pierced me ! She is a Hindoo and Mooltan is where 
she lives ^ Rise ’ said Biglie ‘ follower of the faithful and 
you shall rank as a chief if your report be true.’ ^ Abdoola ’ 

* A small piece of cloth put on round the loins, 

f Li^htnin^. 

X Equivalent to 

§ Unfaithful treacherous. 
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ho continued, ^ assemble the chiefs and let us fortwith debate 
and plan out our enterprise. I go to say my prayers and you 
'will find .me in the council room/ When the chiefs had all 
assembled, a long debate ensued and at its close, Biglie gave 
out the following orders. 

‘ Ere to-morrrow’s sun rises we shall be on our way and 
on the night of the third day I shall proceed to the house of 
the idol-worshipping Hindoo and try and convert the soul of 
this beautiful heretic to Islaon and make her a fit bride for the 
Paradise of the prophet. She shall be my mistress. The 
loot shall be properly divided and Golam shall get twenty 
mohurs from my share.’ 

The presence of such bold and daring spirits, revolutionary 
from their birth, whom fate seems to have made indigenous 
to every soil at some period or other—fit emisaries of disaster—, 
has been looked upon by all nations, as indices of rapine 
and famine. They are the comets in the human economy, 
abnormalities in the system, appearing as precursors, concomi¬ 
tants or legacies, of war or some national calamity. Appearing 
only for short durations, then disappearing with the rapidity 
of their celestial prototype, to reappear again at, with or after 
some dire change, they aim at equalizing society, but generally, 
the very violence of the measures adopted, may be calculated 
to retard rather than promote their cause ; and while believing 
themselves martyrs of an exalted virtue, they close their career 
in crimes of the blackest dye, without suppressing in the 
least the vices of mankind. These zealots might prove the 
greatest supporters of order, but for their distempered zeal. 
They have in them the genuine material for regenerators, but 
render it counterfeit from a misconception of principle or reli¬ 
gious fanaticism ; and instead of rising to reformers of man¬ 
kind, they either grovel in the mire of republicanism, or grope 
in the chaos of disorder of their making. Theirs are the master 
spirits of nature, but they degenerate into abject and basest 
criminals, by the misapplication of principles good in them- 
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selves. By being too sanguine and vehement in their measures, 
they frustrate their ends, and nullify the good^they are desirous 
of producing. They might be leaders of civilization and 
enlightenment did they but conceive their errors of application, 
the futility of the means resorted to^ in the promotion of doc¬ 
trines, which rightly understood and promulgated should be pro¬ 
ductive of benefit to all. 

This is the general character of dacoits. To some the 
calling is hereditary ; others from the ferocity and malignity of 
their natures seem stamped and created for nothing else than 
plunder ; others again are led to it from national hate or re¬ 
ligious strife ; and yet again others seem drawn to it by love 
of gain. 

But such were not the reasons of the leader and one or two 
others of the band, who figure in those pages, that led them 
to this predatory mode of existence. These took the robber’s 
oath from the excitement of the life led by them, the very risk 
and danger they incurred being incentives to their vocation. 
Men with bold hearts and stout arms they courted peril for the 
love of it. The freedom of action they enjoyed made it unbear¬ 
able to them to be under the restriction of a more civilized 
form of government. Yet among themselves was a certain 
form of society, a certain mode of rule. Admitting, according 
to their code of laws, that some sort of fixed government was 
essential to the order and the welfare of their own community, 
they yet objected to any other form but their own, such as it 
was. The freedom of their lives gave colour to their thoughts 
and even to their religious tenets. Generous and kind they 
gave to the poor freely what they took from the opulent. 

They were not biased in their religious belief^ they were 
not bigots, though brought up in the faith of Islam, but 
believed rather in a Supreme Being and in certain abstract 
virtues. They were free thinkers and were guided by a code of 
honour. Holding liberal views they disdained the idolatrous 
and corrupt practices of native worship. 
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As their mpd^ of* life among themselves, so they en-^ 
deavoured to make their conduct towards others. Free as tlie 
eagle in his eyry, they lived in their mountain home. Distress 
pecuniary or any other, injustice, victims of sacerdotal craft 
and grief, in all grades of society, they endeavoured to relieve 
after a fashion of their own. To free the oppressed, to suppress 
tyranny, and to cciualize all, was their aim. 

fTo he continued.) 


•OLD drp:ams. 


Where arc tliy footsteps 1 was wont to hear, 

O Spring ! in pauses of the blackbird’s song ? 

T hear them not: the world has held mine ear 
With its insistent sounds, too long, too long ! 

The footfall and the sweeping robes of Spring, 

How, once, I hailed them as life’s full delight! 

Now, little moved I hear the blackbird sing, 

As blind men wake not at the sudden light. 

Nay, not unmoved ! But yestereve I stood 

Beneath thee, throned, queen songstrCw«ss, in the beech; 

And for one moment Heaven was that green wood, 

And the old dreams went by, too deep for speech. 

One moment,—it was passed; the gusty breeze 
Brought laughter and rough voices from the lane; 

Night, like a mist, clothed round the darkening trees. 
And 1 was with the world that mocks again. 

So near is Eden, yet so far; it lies 

No angel-guarded gate, too far for sight; 

We breathe, we touch it, yet our blinded eyes 
Still seek it every way except the right. 

Spectator, 


MANI-MALA OR A TREATISE ON GEMS. 


T his is the most admirable, if not the greatest, of the works 
of Rajah Sourendro Mohan Tagore, Doctor of Music. 
The “ chain of gems has been strung on the four-fold thread of 
' the English, Bengali, Hindi and Sanskrit languages, with the 
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^jjems obtained from the precious mines of the Puranas and oilier 
classic works of the Hindus. At the end of the description of 
each class of gems have been inserted the views of the European 
authorities thereon as a knot in order to compactness. To the 
whole has been attached a Pendant forming the supplement, 
replenished with'miscellaneous information on diverse kinds of 
gems.” Few writers have such a command of facts as the Rajah, 
and the knowledge displayed in the Mani^Malaj seems to have 
been derived not only from books but also from a close and , 
loving Observation of gems. The Avork has been dedicated to 
Sir Ashley Eden, and it is Avorthy of the patronage of the 
ruler of Bengal. We shall, in another numb(ir, give interesting 
extracts from the book. In the meantime avc cannot leaAm 
it Avithout a special Avord of thanks for the delight it has 
afforded us. 


THE DEJ^VIITMENT OF FINANCE. 


T he proclamation of ISocS, Avliicli transferred India from tlie 
East India Company to the CroAvn, asserted a principle of 
equality heretofore unknown; and the Government of India took 
advan^igc of its provisions to reconstruct the Department of 
Finance. It Avas a branch of the public service in which efficiency 
Avas the most important and the least realised, allhough it was 
equipped and maintained at a heavy cost. The Chancellor of the 
Indian Exchequer at that time Avas the lion. S. Laing, whose 
high integrity and ability are universally admitted. He Avas the 
first to recognise the truth that there is no royal road to finance, 
and that while the poet ‘ iiascitur, non fit/ the accountant is made, 
not born. Heretofore civilians, Avhosc experience had been acquired 
in the judicial and other branches of the service, were appointed 
per sallum accountants-gencral, although they had no previous 
training in that department, and in most cases no aptitude for ac¬ 
counts. They had been judges or police officers, and Avere suddenly, 
at the end of their career, required to frame the balance-sheets of 
the empire, and to undertake complicated audit duties, simply be- 
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cause their time for promotion had arrived. The result was, that 
their functions were relegated to their head clerks. With the view 
of putting an end to this defect, and introducing reform and 
economy where both were much needed, it was determined to 
create a separate and trained service for the Account Department, 
fenced round with entrance examinations, and with no hopes of 
advancement outside its limits. This determination was published 
in a Government resolution. No. 84, of May 13, 1862. It gave 
forth no uncertain sound, declaring in the most emphatic manner 
that ‘ all distinction between covenanted and uncovenanted must be 
set aside, and that the salaries and constitution of the department 
must be regulated with a sole view to efficiency without distinction 
of service, profession, race, or religion.’ The department was at 
the same time formed into five grades, upon salaries ranging from 
40^. to 200Z. per mensem, witli reference to tlie nature of the duties 
discharged; the office of accountant-general was included in these 
appointments; and it was stated that they were open to all in 
the department, ‘ without distinction of service,* advancement being 
regulated solely by efficiency and industry. 

From 1862 until 1876 the programme laid down was rigidly 
adhered to. In that year, when a covenanted civilian was Finance 
Minister, a covenanted civilian was for the first time appointed to 
the department as accountant-general. Several remonstrances were 
thereupon submitted from the officers passed over; and, in replying 
to these, the Government said that it ‘ liad no desire to depart from 
the general practice followed since 1862, and did not consider that 
it would be often necessary to appoint to any office in the department 
anyone who was not an enrolled officer in it.* And it was added that 
while Government held itself free to nominate any outsider, ‘it 
would not use this liberty without sufficient cause or without care¬ 
ful regard to the claims and interests of those in the department.* 

These* orders constitute the charter-party of the Financial De¬ 
partment, and arc as binding upon the present Government as the 
terms of Lord Cornwallis*s Permanent Settlement. They were hot 
lightly given, and cannot in justice or equity be lightly departed 
from. Gentlemen of the same social status as covenanted civilians 
entered the department upon its organisation with the full expccta- 
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tion of rising to tlic posts of accountant-general which were pror 
mised to them. They accordingly committed themselves to a style 
of living, and to an education for their children, which they would 
probably not have undertaken but for the pledges held out to them. % 
It would, therefore, be a breach of faith to ignore their claims now, 
considering tliat their contract with Grovernment was based upon 
the distinct assurance that henccfoi tli covenanted and uncovenanted 
would be placed upon the same equal footing. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say, that the repudiation of all covenant rights is the 
corner stone and essential principle upon which the department was 
constituted. 

The policy so clearly laid down in 1862, and so strongly re¬ 
peated since, has now been deliberately departed from. Five cove¬ 
nanted civilians have recently been apppointed to fill existing 
vacancies. They have entered at once, without any previous train¬ 
ing, to the highest posts, that of accountants-gencral, and upon 
salaries considerably in excess of the 200/. fixed as the maximum 
payable. The latitude of the change shows that it belongs to the 
measures aimed at redressing the so-called grievances of covenanted 
civilians, resulting from the alleged stagEiation of promotion. But 
can two wrongs make one right ? Is it just to rob Peter in order 
to pay Paul "? In the conflict of claims that has arisen, is it equit¬ 
able to nourish, on deceptive promises, the trained officers of the 
department, and to let the prizes go to the outsiders ? The Govern¬ 
ment have pledged themselves ‘ always to appoint an officer belong¬ 
ing to the department to a vacancy, if there is such an officer of 
sufficient standing and experience qualified for the ofiice in every 
respect.' This sentence is taken from an order fixing the subjects 
of examinations^ it is printed in each monthly ‘Civil List;’ and 
a^n appeal to it is but natural. Accordingly if the five recently 
appointed civilians, whose previous duties lay in the judicial and 
other branches of the service, are really ‘more qualified by ex¬ 
perience ’ for the quasi-professional work of finance than all the 
trained officers whom they have superseded, then their appointments 
are justified by the terms of the departmental constitution. But in 
such case, the estimates and accounts of the past fifteen years cannot 
be regarded as trustworthy, having been prepared by men not 
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competent for tlic duties; and the reforms contemplated in 1862 
must be pronounced miserable failures. 

But what are the facts of the case? Several of tlic uncove- 
nanted officers of the department have acquired a European repu¬ 
tation. Sir George Kellner was selected by Lord Salisbury to 
report upon the finances of Cyprus, and the honours conferred 
upon him testify how well he performed his task. *The valuable 
evidence given by Mr. E. Gay, M.A., before the Parliamentary 
Committee of Inquiry is still fresh in memory, and was recently 
quoted by Professor Fawcett in the ‘ Nineteenth Century. ’ Mr. 
Onslow, M.P. for Guilford, belonged a few years ago to the Finan¬ 
cial Department. Messrs. Fitzerald and Palmer were selected by 
the Egyptian Government to administer its finances. Mr. Holling- 
bery, by his published works on the Indian Currency, the Silver 
Question, and other cognate subjects, has established a name which 
is recognised even in Ehglan^. The present and former Governors 
of Bombay selected their private secretaries from the uncovenanted 
officers of the department. And there are many now in it. who 
have for years discliarged the same duties wliich the outside civilians 
have been called upon to undertake on considerably- enhanced emo¬ 
luments. 

^Sir John Strachey, the late Finance Minister, and his secretary, 
by whom these appointments have been made, arc civilians of a 
pronounced type. Strongly prejudiced in favour of their own 
service,’ they honestly believe that merit in India is not to be found 
outside its pjile; and to every argument in favour of the unco- 
venanted, put forward the old' stereotyped Shibboleth, ‘ Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth ?* A strong effort has been made 
by them to reorganise the Financial Department within the last three 
years; and their scheme has just received the sanction of the 
Secretary of State. In brief terms the five accountant-generalships 
of the five larger provinces are to be held only by members of the 
civil service upon salaries ranging from 2,700/. to 3,600/. a year, 
whilst the designations of the corresponding offices in the five 
smaller provinces have been changed lo comptrollers, upon salaries 
ranging from 960/. to 1,200/. per annum, and may be held by un¬ 
covenanted officers. The chief reason urged in favour of this 
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change is, that under 24 and 25 Victoria, cap. 54, ‘ the office of 
" acconntant-gcncral must be lilled up from among the civil servants 
of the Crown,’ At the time, however, that Act was passed, there 
was but one accountant-general in the wh6le of India, and no other 
‘ such office ’ has since been created. This officer is now styled 
comptroller-general; he must always be a member of the civil 
service; and to him alone the statute refers. For wdth the object 
of vesting all control over financial matters in the CoAcrnment of 
India, the independent offices of accountaiits-general to the Govern¬ 
ments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay were abolished early in 18G1, 
prior to the passing of the Act ; and the accountant-geueral to the 
Government of India was the only ‘ such office ’ in existence when 
the Act was passed. He was declared to be the chief of the whole 
Departinont of Audit and Account; and inasmuch as the local 
officers had been subordinated to him, their designation was dcli- 
beratidy altered into the somewhat lengthy but descriptive title 
of ‘ deputy-auditor ’ and accountant-general. And as the Act 
does not debar iincovenanteu officers from holding tlicse appoint¬ 
ments, Mr. Laing’s administration declared in 181)2 that tliey were 
open to all alike, ‘ without distinction of service.’ In 18G5 the 
prolix of ‘deputy-auditor’ was dropped for the sake of con¬ 
venience ; and the designation of chief of the Account Department 
was at the same time changed to that of ‘ comptroller-general,’ in 
order to mark the continued subordination of local accouiitants- 
general to him. The offices now known by that name arc therefore 
entirely different in character and function to the one appointjnciit 
originally reserved for the civil service, and uncovejianted officers 
are not legally dis([ualified from holding them. At any rate the 
statute docs not apply to tlie non-regulation provinces, and conse¬ 
quently the accountant-gciKTalsbip of the North-West Provinces and 
the Punjaub may clearly be held by them ; in point of fact the heads 
qf the Account Department in these provinces were not called 
‘ accountants-gcneral ’ prior to 1865. 

In these circumstances the reason alleged for the re-introduc¬ 
tion of covenanted agency into the Financial Department is insuffi¬ 
cient. The action now taken is in direct violation of the pledges 
held out to the uncovenanted officers who entered it in 18G2; it is 
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tantamount to a breach of contract, aurl in a mercantile transaction 
of such a nature dania^jea would be claimed, and doubtless given 
by tlie law courts. Accordingly the officers concerned are arranging 
to have their grievances brought before Parliament in view to ob¬ 
taining cither compensation for their present and prospective losses, 
or a reversal of the policy determined upon. It is obvious that if 
there be really a legal disqualification of the nature referred to, the 
difficulty can easily be got over by changing the designation of the 
accountant-generalships of the larger provinces, as lias been done 
in the case of the smaller provinces ; but to the English taxpayer 
the question is only interesting in that the change involves consider¬ 
ably increased cost to the Stale. Experience has sliown that the 
maximum salary of 200^. per mensem for the Account department, 
•fixed in 1802, is sufficient to secure the special ability and profes¬ 
sional training required, Indian railway and the hank agents, whose' 
duties are onerous and responsible, are frequently paid •loss. The 
Educational Department, which is composed exclusively of un- 
covciianted otlicors, the majority of whom are university men with 
high degrees, and fellows of colleges, has but three prizes through¬ 
out the whole of India better than this. The arclideacons and 
clergy receive hardly as much, and bishops scarcely more. The 
trained civil engineers of tlic Public Works Department arc not 
entitled to similar rornuiieration, even towards the end of tlieir 
career. Military officers who pass through Sandhurst into the 
India Staff Corps, and who come from the same rank in life as 
covenanted civilians, draw nothing like so high a pay even as 
colonels in command of regiments. Why, then, should a larger sum 
be considered necessary for an accountant-general, when a pay of 
200/. a month will always obtain the required ability '! In the 
present state of Indian finance economic considerations of such a 
nature should not bo disregarded. Now it is notorious that no 
covenanted civilian would enter the department if he received at the 
last 2,400/. a year only; that is the salary he will accept to com- 
mcnco upon. And as a matter of fact the live officers recently 
appointed arc drawing much more, while their duties can be, and 
have been, performed for much less. An unnecessary cost is there¬ 
fore being incuiTcd to procure untrained agency for a department 
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which requires special training; and the- step is neither expedient 
nor equitable .—Frasers Magazine for April 1881., 


SOMETHING ABOUT EXAMINATIONS. 


I N these days, when something like a mania for public examination 
seems to exist, it is by no means an unprofitable or uninteresting 
task to inquire into the value of examinations as a test of knowledge. 
Many people are under the impression that if a person is successful . 
at an examination—whether such be easy or difficult—that person 
is possessed of great talents. Now, no greater blunder could well 
be made than to siqipose, that because a man may ‘ scrape through ’ 
an examination, he is necessarily endowed with extraordinary . 
abilities, or even to imagine that he must possess, at any rate, the 
usual amount of intelligence; for in many cases, a student who 
is badly taught, and whose knowledge is in no way equal to the 
requirements of the examination, passes ; while one wdio has been 
well trained, and who knows well the subjects on which he has to 
be examined, fails. Many examples of failure under such circum¬ 
stances could be adduced; but one will suffice. 

Not long since, the writer of this had occasion to examine some 
students, previous to their presenting themselves before a Board 
of Examiners in London, One of them, a most intelligent and 
painstaking young man, was exceedingly w'cll read in the subjects 
of. examination, and I had no fear of his passing with credit. But, 
such is the strangeness of fortune, he failed. On the contrary, the 
one of those students concerning whose chance of passing there 
was the greatest doubt, both on account of the slipshod manner in 
which he wrote down the answers to the questions put to him, 
mid on account of his lack of intelligence, got through suc¬ 
cessfully. 

In order to explain how such a thing could occur, it will be 
necessary to make a few observations on the causes of failure at 
an examination. There are four chief causes : 1. A loose method 
of acquiring knowledge. 2, A want of self-confidence. The 
inability of candidates to express their thoughts properly in writing. 
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4. The involved and ambiguous phraseology frequently' used by 
pedantic examiners. 

Now with regard to the first cause. Many students, owing to 
pecuniary circumstances, are precluded from, availing themselves 
of the educational advantages offered by the numerous colleges that 
now adapt their curricula to the special wants of students, or indeed 
from receiving tuition from a duly qualified teacher; and thus, 
having to study alone and without help, they grope blindly along, 
learning something here and there, much of which may be required 
for the special examination at which they intend to present them¬ 
selves, but the greater part of which may bo of no use whatever. 
In this way, nevertheless, they may pick up a great amount of 
knowledge ; but this knowledge, although useful of itself, may. yet 
be gathered to the exclusion of those very subjects on Avhich the 
examiners lay the greatest stress. Again a man who, from the 
peculiar formation of his mind, often finds it impossible to make a 
superficial study of a subject, will expend much toil in laboriously 
committing to memory much that will be useless for examinational 
purpose; while, on the other hand, he neglects the study of things 
that are absolutely essential for such purpose. This loose manner 
of study is probably the most frequent cause of failure. 

Another cause, though not so important as the one just men¬ 
tioned, is a want of self-confidence. Most students, on first present¬ 
ing themselves for examination, feel a sort of indefinable dread lest, 
in spite of the efforts they have conscientiously made to acquire 
a knowledge of the subjects of examination, they shoqjd fail to 
obtain the examiners* approval of their work; and this feeling 
acting on their nerves, which have already been overtaxed by 
severe study, produces a state of tension and anxiety which often 
results in their being unable to do justice to themselves at the 
critical moment. Now, I would not counsel a candidate to enter an 
examination room with an overweening confidence in his own 
powers; but if a man works properly and with the anxious desire 
to obtain a knowledge of the subjects he is to be examined in, 
it is of the utmost importance that he should endeavour to throw 
aside those feelings of timidity which are so natural to youth, and 
that he should place a. steady faith in his own mental strength. 
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‘ Faith,’ says the poet, ‘ shinetli as a morning starand ho might 
have added that without this, the sky of our life would indeed be 
gloomy and lustreless. 

The third great cause of failure is the inability of students 
accurately to express their thoughts, in writing. This fault on the 
part of students is mainly due to want of practice in what is 
technically called ^ paper-work,’ and arises from a bad system of 
teaching. For instance, a student, after having learned the lesson 
set him by his teacher, is questioned upon it orally; he answers the 
question correctly and mechanically, and no more is required of 
him. Thus his memory alone is cultivated. But in examinations, 
the questions are put not only with a view of testing the memory, 
but of exercising in some degree the reasoning faculties; and 
when a student, taught in the manner above described, attempts to 
answer the questions given at an examination, he is unable, from 
want of practice in using his reasoning powers, to render his 
meaning clear, and so writes down a lot of unnecessary and very 
often absurd details. Hence his failure. 

Now, with reference to cause four—namely, the involved and 
ambiguous phraseology frequently used by pedantic examiners. 
If a number of examination papers—no matter on what special 
subject—set at various examinations throughout the country, be 
carefully gone over it will be seen that many of the questions— 
indeed I might have said the half of them—are couched in such 
equivocal language, that it is diflicult even for teachers, accustomed 
as they are to the phraseology of examiners, clearly to understand 
their meaning. What then, can be expected from young students ? 
Of course it would be impossible and, even if possible, undesirable 
that there should be one dead-level of uniformity in the language 
used by examiners; but it is necessary, as far as such a thing can 
be, that the questions at examinations should be set in the plainest 
English, and that they should not, from any ambiguity in the 
wording,.bo liable to misconstruction. 1 have hitherto confined 
my remarks exclusively to examinations in which written and not 
oral questions are put. In reference to oral examinations, it is only 
necessary to say that, like the system of bad teaching to which 
1 have referred, they merely lend to strengthen the faculty of 
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memory, and this to the detriment and injury of the higher intellec¬ 
tual faculties. 

Having now briefly explained some of the causes of failure, 
I will say a few words on the manner in which examinations are 
conducted. In many examinations, the real requirements differ 
materially from the curriculum or from setting forth the subjects 
necessary to be learned for such examinations; for in many of them, 
in order to obtain a ‘ pass ' it is necessary to get only fifty per cent, 
of marks; while in most of them seventy-five per cent.—which is 
generally considered high—is required for this purpose; which 
means that if a student answers one-half or, in the latter case, three- 
fourths of the questions correctly, he passes. Now, this is a most 
injurious system, tending, as it must do, to lead to a method of 
cramming, and is thus destructive of the very purpose of examina¬ 
tion ; for the purpose of examining is to find out whether a candi¬ 
date possesses a certain amount of knowledge or not, and certainly 
this is not the way in which to ascertain a candidate’s fitness in that 
respect. A writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica makes some 
very pertinent remarks on this subject. ‘ Examination papers,* he 
says, ^ which are so meagre that the pupil finds no call on him for 
intelligence, or in which he can pass by doing a very small portion 
of the paper, have a most injurious ejfect. They give the pupil a 
low view of knowledge, and cripple the teacher, because the pupil 
is confident of passing with what he thinks he can learn in a week 
or two before the examination.’ It is this system which induces 
students to waste their time in reading in such a manner as to forget 
all they have learned as soon as the ordeal of examination is past; 
and for this reason, examinations are said by some educationists to 
be deterimcntal to a proper mode of education. 

I have thus endeavoured to explain how it is possible for a 
man to fail in an examination and yet possess more real knowledge 
than another man who passes. But to strengthen the position I 
have taken up, I will quote an extract from an article in the Lancet 
of September 11th of last year. The article from which this quota¬ 
tion is taken is an address to students about to enter the medical 
profession: ‘Knowledge, it is alleged, is the only condition of 
fitness, and examinations are the best and surest means of ascertain- 
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ing whether the necessary knowledge Jins been acquired. If the 
student is equal to the examination test, it matters little how or 
where he gets his knowledge. It is, however, a fair subject of 
debate, whether this confidence in the efiicacy of examinations is not 
misplaced, and whether, a well-arranged curriculum, properly carried 
out, is not, after all, a better guarantee of culture than any examin¬ 
ation, however stringent.’ 

I do not go quite so far as tlie writer of this extract in 
believing that a well-arranged curriculum, without the stimulus of 
an examination, would be a better guarantee of culture; but 
I am fully persuaded that something can—and if examinations arc 
to continue to maintain the position they already hold in the edu¬ 
cational world—something must be done to make them fitter tests 
of knowledge than they are at present .—Chambers Journal, 


THE FEELING.^ 


T he Shibpore College afEiir is now fairly closed. It would 
be, therefore, wrong to discuss it now in all its bearings. 
But the controversy excited by it has included certain issues 
possessing more than a temporary interest and which may 
be considered as affecting a much wider question than the 
little incident which gave rise to them. Foremost among 
these is the storm of temper which the incident produced in the 
country. It is surprising to note how almost every man who 
had anything to say in connection with the affair, not except¬ 
ing the Director of Public Instruction, said it in the stylo of a 
bitter partisan. The Director was hasty, impulsive, puerile, and 
undignified to a degree, and the Native and the Anglo-Indian 
press with one or two exceptions simply raved instead of talking. 
And all this simply because the quarrel was between Native and 
European. This means that England has failed to establish poli- 

• The Director’s report to Government and the Government resolution do not 
affeot the standpoint taken up in this article, which siinply looks to the method in 
which the question has been discussed in Anglo-Indian papers. 
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tical discipline in India. And as the relation between the two 
countries is essentially political, it follows that so long as England 
does not establish political discipline in India (and the responsi^^ 
bility of doing that is entirely hers), she cannot expect to find 
discipline of any other kind—judicial, executive, or educational. 
But the reason why England has failed to establish political 
discipline in this country, is a much more important and in¬ 
teresting inquiry, which may be satisfactorily concluded by 
making a dispassionate analysis of the Shibporo case. The 
gist of the European (including the official) view of this 
case is that the boys grossly violated discipline and therefore 
deserved to bo punished. We admit that a combination among 
schoolboys against a teacher is a bad thing. But every act has 
a history which cannot and which ought not to be lost sight of 
in determining its character. The Sepoy mutiny was a bad thing ; 
but many tlioughtfnl Englishmen justify it on the ground of its 
history —on the ground of its causes. It was stated—and it should 
be carefully noted that the statement yet remains unrofuted— 
that, since the establishment of the Shibpore college, a system of 
most invidious distinction between the Eurasian and the Bengali 
boys, much to the abasement and inconvenience of the latter, 
was maintained and worked out by the professors. We say that, 
if this was the case, it was the professors themselves who 
prevented the growth of a spirit of submission and discipline 
among the Bengali boys. For it should be carefully remem¬ 
bered—and we are surprised to find that neither the Director 
nor the many Anglo-Indian maniacs who have raved over this 
affair have cared to remember it—that discipline is not a one¬ 
sided obligation—that he alone can demand discipline who 
loves his boys and behaves to them like a gentleman —that 
ungentlemanly conduct is not the best creator of discipline— 
that the discipline which is based upon fear and not upon love 
is not the genuine thing that will endure. Neither the Director 
nor his Anglo-Indian supporters took note of the fact that 
if boys are systematically subjected to ungentlemanly treat¬ 
ment by their teachers they cannot possibly be expected tu 
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feel much esteem for the latter or to imbibe a spirit of 
discipline under their influence. Mr. Osborn has remarked 
in an exceedingly interesting note upon dogs in a recent 
number of the Statesman that if you do not treat a dog 
like a gentleman it will become ungentlemanly. And is a 
Bengali boy a worse piece of mental mechanism than a dog? 
The fact is that the college authorities and probably also the 
Director of Public Instruction were the first and most serious 
oflenders against the cause of discipline in the institution. 
That the Director omitted to consider the history of the complaint 
is therefore nothing else than what might ‘ have been expected 
concerning him. It becomes therefore necessary to inquire why 
non-official Anglo-Indians, who were not certainly implicated 
in the crime committed by the College authorities, made the 
same omission. The explanation probably is that they all forgot, 
if indeed they did know, which is very doubtful, the true 
meaning of the word discipline. They all argued that the 
boys owed submission to their teachers; but they all forgot 
to arguo that by their persistence in a course of ungentle- 
manly treatment of their boys, the teachers had forfeited all 
claims to the submission of the students. They all forgot to 
take note of the fact that by invidiously distinguishing between 
the Eurasian and the Bengali students, the professors had 
themselves fostered, if indeed they did not create, class¬ 
feeling among the latter, and that if any one deserved to be 
punished for the sin of the combined rising of the boys, it was the 
professors and not those whom they spoiled by their example 
and conduct Most Anglo-Indians failed to do this because 
they were too much under the influence of race-feeling. But 
there were other Anglo-Indians who professed to be free, from 
the race-animus, and who did not yet take the only logical view 
of the case, and condemned the boys instead of condemning 
their teachers. As regards this latter class of Anglo-Indians, 
the fact seems to be that they cannot truly sympathise with any 
one but their own kith and kin. For, if their minds had been 
otherwise constituted, if they had been really capable of sym- 
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pathising with the boys, the long course of ungeutlemanly 
treatment to which the authorities subjected their students would 
have impressed them first and most forcibly. Sound feeling 
is synonymous with right perception and sound logic. A 
genuine moral instinct is an unerring marksman. In either 
case, the conclusion is very clear that Anglo-Indians have no 
sympathy but with thomsolvos, and that their moral nature is so 
seriously defective in this respect, that when test-questions arise 
tliey disclose themselves to other peoples in a revolting light 
and are whirled into the commission of acts of injustice wholly 
unworthy of a nation of rulers. This is the reason why England 
has not been able to establisli political discipline in India. This 
is also the reason why gigantic efforts made by Englishmen in 

this country to educate the people or to do good to them in other 

« 

ways produce such sorry results. Nothing prospers which is 
not born of the heart; and Englishmen in India, it is well- 
known, have no heart for others than tljomselvos. Native gentle¬ 
men should therefore do best not to clamour for this college or 
for that. If they really want to rise morally and intellectually, 
they should themselves set up colleges and schools of all kinds. 
So long as their education remains in the hands of their rulers, 
they may take it to be in a state of serious jeopardy. 

One other point. Anglo-Indians have said that to be 
pushed about by the neck is not insulting treatment, and a 
barbarous correspondent of the Statesman (an Englishman of 
course) has said that in an English workshop the brandished 
stick might have fallen upon a less reputable part of the body. 
But England is not paradise, and a practice is not to be* 
approved simply because it is English. Wo say that corporal 
punishment is a thoroughly barbarous institution, for maintain¬ 
ing which poor Indian gurumakdsayas have been already tlirown 
into hell-fire by English educationists in this country. And now 
that an English gurumahdsaga repeats the barbarism, we are 
told that civilised England is itself a land of gurumahaaags and 
that therefore gunimahasays must bo esteemed and adored in 
India provided their skin is white! By all means, let us protest 
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againflir ttiis horrid practice of justifying all English barbarisms 
in this country by an appeal to usage ‘‘ at home.’’ 

A Disciplinarian. 


AMUSING. 


A SCHOOL teacher recently electrified her pupils who were 
annoying her with questions:—‘‘Children, I am engaged.” 
Noticing the general look of astonishment, she added, “ But not 
to any fool of a man !” And the excitement died away. 

Have you ever heard of the Bowery-boy, who, being cut short 
in a hard life by a sore disease which quickly brought him to 
death’s door, was informed by his physician that medicine could do 
nothing for him. “ What’s’ my' chances, doctor ? “ Not worth 

speaking of.” “One in twenty?” “Oh, no,” “In thirty?’’ “No.” 
“Fifty?” “I think not.” “A hundred?” “Well, perhaps, there 
may be one in a hundred?” “ I say, then, doctor,” pulling him close 
down, and whispering with feeble earnestness in his ear, “ Just go 
in like all thunder on that one chance.” The doctor “ went in,” 
and the patient recovered. 

“ It is very easy to say you are Lord Derby,” said the policeman 
at Hughenden to that great nobleman, “ but you don’t look like it.” 
The policeman, of course, may have been mistaken in his view of 
what is an aristocratic appearance; but, as a general rule, Mr. 
Gatten’s theory of heredity holds good in this matter. Years ago a 
terrible mistake of this nature was committed by the page of the 
Poet Laureate. He was a London boy of a sceptical turn of mind, 
and probably grossly ignorant of the social position of his master. 
A gentleman called one day and asked to see Mr, Tennyson. “ What 
name, Sir?” “The Prince Consort,” “Yah,” said the boy, and he 
actually “put his thumb into his nose, and spread his fingers out” 
in that blameless and majestic presence. 

“Why,” asked a lady of an old judge —“why cannot a 
woman become a successful lawyer, Fd like to know ?” “ Because,” 

said the judge, “sheJs too fond of giving her opinion without 
pay.” 
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WHITHER AND WHY. 


T he Government in England has had its share of abuse 
within tho last fifty years, often not without deserving 
it. Law, however, meaning thereby the administration of 
justice, has been abused for the last thousand years all. over the 
world. Of late even tho judges on the English and Indian 
Benches have taken to abusing English law. It is not wonder¬ 
ful then that other people, who make no money by it, but rather 
lose much, should do so also. That men should sit down so 
apathetically as they do” says Mr. Herbert Spencer “under the 
present corrupt administration of justice, is not a little remark¬ 
able. That we, with all our jealousy of abuses ; with all our 
opportunities of Canvassing, blaming and amending tho acts of 
the legislature, with all our readiness to organize and agitate ; 
with tho Anti-Corn-law, Slavery-Abolition, and Catholic-Emanci¬ 
pation victories fresh in remembrance; that we, the indepen¬ 
dent, determined, self-ruling English, should behold the giant 
abominations of our judicial system, and yet do nothing to 
rectify them, is really quite iacoinprehonsiblo. It is not 
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M were disputed; all men are agreed upon them, 
law are proverbial. The names of its officers 
lonymys for trickery and greediness. The 
courts are typical of chance. In all companies 
^S^ear but one opinion, and each person confirms it by a 
fresh illustration. Now you are informed of £300 having been 
expended in the recovery of forty shillings’ worth of property ; 
and again of a cause that has been lost because an affirmation 
could not bo received in place of an oath. A right-hand 
neighbor can tell you of a judge who allowed an indictment to 
be objected to, on the plea that the words ^ in the year of Our 
Lord ’ were not 'inserted before the date ; and another to your left 
narrates how a thief tried for stealing a guinea-pig was acquitted 
because a guinea-pig was shown to be a kind of rat, and a rat 
could not be property. At one moment the story is of a poor 
man whose rich enemy has deliberately ruined him by tempting 
him into litigation ; and at the next it is of a child who has 
been kept in prison for six weeks, in default of sureties for her 
appearance as witness against one who had assaulted her.* 
This gentleman has been cheated out of half his property, but 
dared not attempt to recover it for fear of losing more ; whilst 
his less prudent companion can parallel the experience of him 
who said that he had only twice been on the verge of ruin 
once when ho had lost a law-suit, and once when he had gained 
one. On all sides you are told of trickery, and oppression, and 
revenge, committed in the name of justice ; of wrongs endured 
for want of money wherewith to purchase redress; of rights 
unclaimed because contention with the powerful usurper was 
useless; of chancery-suits that outlasted the lives of suitors ; 
of fortunes swallowed up in settling a title ; of estates lost by 
an informality. And then comes a catalogue of victims—of those 
who have trusted and been deceived ; gray-headed men whoso 
hardly-earned savings w^ent to fatten the attorney; threadbare 
and hollow-cheeked insolvents who lost all in the attempt to got 


. * The case occurred at Winchester in July IbOO. 
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their due; some who had been reduced to subsist on the 
charity of friends ; others who had died the death of the 
pauper ; with not a few whose anxieties had produced insanity^ 
or who in their desperation had committed suicide.*” 

This list of grievances is formidable enough, it would not 
bo easy indeed to find a theme on which fault-finders more 
delight to dwell than the inconsistencies and hardships of the 
law. The proper administration of justice is a vital necessity 
of civilized life. It ought to bo free to all, to the rich man 
as to the poor, to the poor as to the rich. It is simply nonsense 
to say that, if made too cheap, litigation will bo increased a 
thousand-fold. If justice were to bo procured cheaply, there 
would bo less wrong-doing. Mon would not roly on the length 
of their purses to purchase immunity for evils they inflict on 
others. They could not say as they do now—What, poor 
Gonesh oppose mo! the idea is absurd—ho has no money.” 
The effect of making justice cheap, and easily to be procured, 
would simply be to reduce the amount of litigation a hundred¬ 
fold, but not in the first instance,—not until the conviction 
settled in men’s minds that justice was so to be obtained, but 
subsequently it would when they had become convinced of the 
fact. At present many a wrong is committed because the 
offender knows that ho has two chances in his favor. The 
victim may have no money to spare on law—that’s one. If he 
have money, he may have a very wholesome dread of litigation, 
and may therefore prefer putting up with the wrong to seeking 
reparation, at the law-courts—that’s the second. Both chances 
would be removed by cheap and easily obtained justice. 

The very system of remuneration in use, in legal matters 
in England, tends to complicate a case, and to render the client 
helpless. Until recently he had to pay his Attorney according 
to the number of words, used or mis-used, in the documents 
that functionary furnishes. Under the old system, by which 


* Social Statics. Chapter XXL, § 4, 
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the medical practitioner was paid by the number of pills and 
potions, the patient was, of course, unmercifully drenched. 
Under the analogous system of legal charges, the client is 
mystified with all sorts of unnecessary words, phrases, and 
provisions, which, if he be weak enough to peruse his own 
title-deeds, will leave him prostrate in mind, as the ' draughts 
as before ’ would leave him in body, were he foolish, enough 
to take them.*” 

• 

And when the case has gone from the Attorney’s hand into 
the barrister’s, how completely at the mercy of a game of 
chance does not the unfortunate client feel. A flaw here, 
with which he has nothing to do, not of his making, but the 
attorney’s or the barrister’s, and by no means affecting the 
merits of the case, perhaps, deprives him of hope of redress for 
the time being. Increased expenditure, delay, another applica¬ 
tion must be made, a new battle engaged in. It is a legal 
joke for the junior counsel to be merry over, after dinner—ta 
the client it may be ruin. 

These abuses, and many others such as these, every one 
will allow to exist in the system of English law as it is in 
practice, however good it may be in theory. If we turn to 
the subject of Divorce, and the laws regulating the relative 
relations of the sexes to each other, generally, we shall find a 
host of evils staring us in the face, to the glaring enormity of 
which our legislators are only just awakening. Is it right, for 
instance, that a husband sTiould take possession of his wife’s 
earnings or property on marrying her, even against her will, 
as our law permits him to do, unless prevented by legal for¬ 
malities ? Is it right that a married woman should bo in¬ 
capable of holding property unless specially empowered ? Is it 
right that a man should be legally empowered to beat his 
wife in moderation, and to imprison her in any room in his 
house? 


* The Athenvmm. 
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It is a cheering sign of the times that the iniquity of 
these things is gradually being seen and felt as well in England 
as in this country. The impression must sooner or later force 
itself upon all minds that a thorough legal reform in such things 
is necessary, and in no questions more peremptorily so than those 
affecting all the relations of the sexes. We live in a system 
half-feudal, half-free. The old prejudices about tho superiority 
of man are not yet exploded in the minds of antiquated people 
of all ages and conditions, but the gross wrongs to which 
w^omen are subject, under existing laws, are too plain for the 
most antiquated to defend. When tho discussion is once earnest¬ 
ly engaged in, the absurdity of a sliding scale of rights will 
become apparent; not till then, perhaps, to many minds. 

In countries so wealthy and peaceful as India and England, 
in which rights have been growing up for hundreds of years of all 
kinds, hedged in by freedom and formalities, there is a natural 
indisposition to change in legal mattefs. Wo know the evils 
of the existing system. We do not know the evils of that which 
may succeed. Besides this, the wealthy feel few of the incon¬ 
veniences or injustices of existing law, and the wealthy are the 
law-makers in England. These two considerations are powerful 
in preventing such changes as reason and equity demand. Yet, 
in answer to the first, the operation of the Encumbered Estates 
Court a few years ago in Ireland may be appealed to. That 
w'^as a Court of a novel character, unsanctioned by legal prece¬ 
dent, the product of our own times. It has been the means of 
doing incalculabe good to Ireland. There, as elsewhere, the 
objection was loudly raised. We know the existing evils; 
establish ybur new court, and who can tell what may result ? 
An argument which, faithfully carried out, would stop all pro- 
.gress, all improvement everywhere. The result is now known’ 
in that case. Complaints there were, loud complaints from 
those who were stripped of property, unprofitable to them and 
to others, mortgaged beyond their value too often, but on the 
reputation of possessing which, a false plea, they lived. But 
such complaints are as a feather in the balance. In the other 
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scale there was the solid gold of improvement, development of 
resources, increased employment for the poor, and diminished 
litigation, and we have too much of this state of things in India 
too, a country essentially rich, with a population essentially 
poor. 

Codification is the remedy proposed by many in England— 
men of clear heads and honest hearts,—for the present abuses 
of our legal system. Codification would be an excellent thing, 
if it only caused an enquiry into what actually exists, in order 
that abuses might bo made known as it has done in India—but 
it would do more than this, it would simplify and improve as 
well. Much of the existing abuse arises from the uncertainty 
about legal precedent, conflicting opinions, and such like; 
codification would go far to remove those difficulties, except in 
very extraordinary cases, in which there must always be more 
or less uncertainty. But codification, whilst it will do much, 
will not do all, as wS know well in this country unless it is 
engaged in with a firm resolute determination to lay the axe to 
the rest of abuses. Of this, however, wo may bo sure, that what¬ 
ever measure of codification they get in England, small or great, 
will be for the better as things are. It is ridiculous to suppose 
that whilst in every other department of human affairs, progress 
so rapid and astounding is being made, the legal forms of the 
Courts, the constitutions of those Courts, with all their cumbrous 
machinery, must remain what they were centuries ago. 

The difficulty in this matter is simply this. Lawyers laugh 
at laymen who thrust themselves into the discussion, on account 
of their ignorance of technical points. People do noj like to bo 
laughed at and are silent. The press too, is, to a great extent, 
,in the hands of lawyers, and the influence of the press, in any 
such questions, is supremo. In India w^e have had much of this 
to endure. But it is gradually wearing away now. 

Questions of legal reform are questions affecting the means 
of livelihood of the lawyers, many of whom live on the abuses of 
the present system. It is not wonderful, therefore, that they 
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are surrounded by difficulties unfelt in other matters. How 
different, for instance, the influence of the medical and the legal 
profession, upon public opinion I The one has little to do with 
the press, the other a great deal. Attack any medical abuse 
which is palpable to all, and paper after paper rings its changes 
on the theme, supplying ever new instances and illustrations 
and old saws” in new attire. But ’with legal abuses it is very 
different. Lot an attack bo made in one journal, upon the 
grossest of them, and forthwith appear articles in others, in 
ridicule, in reply, argumentative, explanatory, condemnatory. 
The legal know^lodge of the writer of the first is called in ques¬ 
tion by one. Pie is laughed at by another as utterly ignorant 
of the technical merits of the question. He is sneered at by a 
third, as a well-meaning, foolish man, that sees no further than 
his nose. And yet all three may set out by confessing that there 
are abuses in the particular point in question—doubtless there 
are—the writer who riiaclo the attack, however, is profoundly 
ignorant of their nature and bearings ! and so what ought to be 
a calm consideration of a question of abuse and reform, becomes 
a sophistical diatribe in which the question is hardly touched, 
and the attention of the reader is diverted to quite other matters 
than the point which ought to be discussed. 

The absurd weight given to precedent in our jurispru¬ 
dence is an abuse, w’^hich every one must allow, who knows 
anything of the matter, and who reflects on it. Many a 
man’s fortune has been made by hitting upon a lucky prece¬ 
dent in favor of his client’s claims, quite irrespective of the 
merits of the case. The mere knowledge where precedents 
of any particular kind are to be found is an important element 
of legal success with'all barristers, and forms a large portion 
of their available intellectual capital. Thousands are interested 
in maintaining this constant appeal to precedent, and its con¬ 
sequent abuses. A large] portion of the time of our judges is 
devoted to considering, not the merits of the case before them, 
but the merits of the cases cited by counsel on either side as 
precedents, particularly in appeala. To the unsophisticated 
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it does appear absurd that Judge Bagwig should decide the 
case between A and B today in favor of A, because Judge 
Bigwig decided another case, three hundred years ago, between 
X and Y, in favor of X, when all the world knows the 
circumstances were quite different, and the moral bearings of 
the question by no means the same. 

The contrast between our criminal and civil jurisprudence 
is striking in this respect. In no other countries, perhaps, 
does the accused get a fairer trial in criminal cases, whether 
rich or poor than in India and England. The forms of law 
are cumbrous and tedious it is true, involving questions of 
precedent and custom, that every one knows have little to do 
with the case in point, but the question, is this man guilty 
or not guilty ?” is investigated with an honesty and a care, 
unprecedented in the world elsewhere, and that too irrespective 
altogether of the wealth or poverty of tho accused. To all this 
our civil jurisprudence is a striking contrast. If a man puts 
his hand into my pocket and steals a rupee I can bring him 
before the Magistrate, accuse him, have him tried, and punished. 
The police assist me gratuitously. The court is open, and ready 
to hear my complaint. But if the same man swindles mo out of 
a hundred rupees in business—clearly, plainly swindles me, 
what am I to do ? To whom shall I prefer my complaints ? 
If I have no money to pay an attorney and a barrister, how 
shall I get redress ? Even if I have, and my opponent have 
more money than I, he may ruin me, and he knows it. Some 
clever advocate may discover for him, after largo sums have 
\)eeii spent in bringing on a trial, that Judge Lawless decided, 
long ago, a similar case did not come under a particular statute 
or section, and Judge Lawful orders a nonsuit at onco in conse¬ 
quence, My money has been all spent, and the swindler, em¬ 
boldened by his success pays his barrister handsomely, and 
laughs at my discomfiture. 

Why should there be this striking contrast between tho 
trial of criminal and civil offences ? Why should there not bo 
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a court, as open to the complaints of the public, in the latter 
as in the former cases ? in all cases of wrong-doing, ‘ civil as 
well as criminal ? 

It is not necessary that I should say anything about 
that particular class of cases which relates to the matrimonial 
tie, and offences committed against it. Every one allows that 
the action by which a man sues another for a sum of money 
as compensation for the grossest wrong that can be done 
by man to man, the seduction of a wife or daughter, is a dis¬ 
grace to the statute-book. Every on3 admits that the laws of 
Divorce are such as invite collusion between the guilty and 
the innocent, or drive the innocent to crime, to escape misery. 
The sense of the public has been unmistakcably pronounced 
in these matters over and over again. Even the judges begin 
to see the injustice and impolicy of confining divorce within 
such narrow limits. It is a sign of the times that these things 
are being estimated in their true light, that all classes are 
convinced the present state df things, in this respect, is such, 
that it cannot safely be continued long. 

Whilst we thus exclaim against the defects of our legal 
system, let us not forget its merits. That the abuses are 
great is indisputable—that justice is done, far and wide in the 
land both in India and in England, more or less imperfectly, is 
also indisputable. That a great criminal has. as little chance 
of escape here, as in any other country in the world, is also 
indisputable. We must not ignore the good because we will 
not shut our eyes to the bad. The general impression that 
legal reform is necessary particularly in things pertaining to 
women is a healthy and encouraging sign. Let us hope that 
it will be entered upon with due caution and circumspection. 

D. K. 


HOW JUSTICE IS ADMINISTERED IN AMERICA. 


I F occasional scenes in the House of Commons now-a-days 
rival the episodes at which Englishmen, were wont to 
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smile contemptuously in Congress, the American Courts of 
Law can still claim a certain pre-eminence of rowdyism. A 
Mrs. Allen was lately tried at the Court of Special Sessions, 
Flushing, United States, for cruelly treating a girl named 
Mary Hammell. 

Why Mrs. Allen was not put in the dock, and kept there, 
does not appear. Perhaps there was no dock in the court. At 
all events she appears to have roamed about at will, and criti¬ 
cized the proceedings with remarkable freedom. The Judge at 
one time endeavored to suppress the hisses called forth from 
the public by tbe evidence against the accused, and reminded 
the people that the court was not a theatre. 

Pardon me Judge” said Mrs. Allen, bent on giving 
her view of the situation—“ Pardon me. Judge, if on my 
part there is any apparent want of respect or of attention. 
The relations of this Court to a theatre are so immediately 
obvious that, stranger as I am to the exact character of theatri¬ 
cal immorality, I am shocked. I am positively aggrieved and 
shocked. You see my point, Judge.” The laughter to which 
this irrelevant speech gave rise was checked by the awful voice 
of the Judge, evidently displeased. I want no .criticism from 
you, Mrs. Allen, on this Court, or on its procedure. Do not 
forget that yQU are hero on trial. I beg that you will behave 
yourself,” 

Mrs. Allen was not pleased with- this reproof, but kept 
silence for a time. Presently, seeing a friend in another part 
of the Court, with whom she wanted to converse, she made 
forward in that direction. Her passage was barred by a certain 
Mrs. Henry, one of the witnesses for the prosecution, who 
thought Mrs. Allen wanted “ to get at” Mary Hammell once 
more. Mrs. Henry therefore put out her neatly gloved 
hand” and held it against the table, so as to prevent Mrs. 
Allen getting near Mary Hammell. 

^^What are you doing that for?” cried out Mrs. All|n 
“What are you putting your hand in front of me for?” 
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Mrs. Henry was apparently*’determined to keep her place, 
Mrs. Allen therefore took her hand, and violently removed it 
There, stop me, if you dare’^ shouted Mrs. Allen as she darted 
over to the corner she was approaching. The Court however 
decided that she was going too far, and the interference of an 
officer was sought. The District Attorney then continued his 
speech for the prosecution amidst frequent interruptions. He 
reviewed the facts from the time that the case first came under 
the notice of the neighbors, until Mrs. Allen could no longer 
stand it. Judge, if I may be allowed” she broke in. “ Silence 
in the Court” thundered the Judge and the tipstaff at the 
same moment. “ She cannot be still” continued the District 
Attorney, her conscience will not allow her to be still. That 
conscience speaks trumpet-tongued, and no restraint can hush 
its voice.” I’ll show you whether it won’t” shrieked the 
irate Mrs. Allen, struggling to get at the District Attorney. 
But the officers of the Court restrained her. In the end a 
sentence of a year’s imprisonment and a fine of a hundred 
dollars, (two hundred rupees) was imposed, and she was re¬ 
moved by force, railing against Judge, District Attorney, 
Mary Hammell, and the officers of the Court. Such is the 
account of the trial, considerably abridged, as given by the 
New York Herald. It certainly does not give us a very elevated 
idea of the dignity of the American Bench, or of the proce¬ 
dure of the American Courts of Justice. We see much in our 
Indian Administration of Justice, both Civil and Criminal, that 
might be amended, but still a cei*tain dignity and propriety 
of procedure are generally maintained. 


RANDOM THOUGHTS. 

15ih November 1877. 
I. 


I HOLD that Professor Wilson, De Quincy, Carlyle and 
Emerson are prose writers of the very highest type—indeed 
their dominions are the farthest frontiers of prose composition, 
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over which hang the crystal battlements of the inspired ground. 
Carlyle is an extraordinary literary phenomenon, uniting the 
keenest and steadiest insight into the mysteries of Nature, 
with k sublimed imagination. But his worst fault is sneering, 
which is habitual with him. For instance, road his Sir Walter 

ScotL Sir Walter was—practically is -a Scotch king, and 

Carlyle is a Scotch king. There can be no two kings in the 
same kingdom, but they must fall out: Sir Walter could not, 
because born an age too soon ; Carlyle has done so, with safety 
and greater ill grace, like Mr. J. S. Mill examining the com¬ 
bative Sir William Hamilton posthumously, although with 
singular fairness, for one differing so greatly from Sir William, 
in almost every thing of any moment. But Carlyle has only 
one ^ proud salam ’ for ^Caledonia’s poetic child.’ Carlyle 
sometimes seems to mo to be ^full of sound and fury,’ signi¬ 
fying the unhappy fact of a man of real genius, incessantly 
dealing in startling paradoxes for sustaining interest. In his 
writings such things are to be had for the gathering. He dis¬ 
plays with a flourish of trumpets his knack arreading into 
ordinary things mysteries denied to ordinary ken ; but it not 
unfrequently happens,.^that he ends in bombast and fustian. 
He sometimes dallies with words merely : he is sometimes 
obscure,—sometimes unintelligible ; especially when talking 
of Eternity, Time and Space. (See Sartar Resartus) He holds 
that Eternity is where Time is not, and quotes as the quintes¬ 
sence of Philosophy, Prospero’s 

“- - 'We are such stuff 

As dreams are made of ; and our Jittle life 
Is rounded with a sleep - 

Eternity may be a sublime thing in sublimer transcendentalism, 
but it is a figment in the only philosophy which it is of any 
use to study— viz., the experiential, the philosophy of Socrates, 
Aristotle, Bacon, of Milton and J. S. Mill. Indeed it is re¬ 
markable that so much should be made of the above passage by 
De Quincy also, who is. less flighty and* considerably more 
logical than Carlyle. I might also mention Professor Masson, 
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but that I consider him to be a writer of no power whatever. 

I for one see nothing in the above passage, save the fact 
that Shakspeare has crystallised into poetry one of those 
ifftiia fatuii of transcendentalism that flew about at his time 
and which owed their origin to the awful impression of the 
vanity and transitoriness of all terrestrial things. This Pros* 
pero thus expresses :— 

“And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

The cloud-capp’d tx)wers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself— 

Yea, all wliich it inherit, shall dissolve ; 

And like- this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind- 

What a grand burst! To this succeeds 

“-We are such stuff 

As the dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep- 

How are we of the dream-stuff? Our ^ little life ’ may be* 

rounded with a sloop-that is death may be the entrance 

into eternal sleep from wliich there is no waking ; but this is- 
materialism ; and how could Carlyle who was an idealist hold 
such an opinion? I ask again, how are we of the dream-stuff? 
Longfellow was inoro philosophical, when he looked the 
psalmist in the face, and exclaimed musically, truly. 

“ Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream ! 

For the soul is dead that shimhers ! 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real I life is earnest !” 

Carlyle’s language is German and artificial to a degree- 
Straining is stamped on the face of his sentences. He twiste 
and twists and twists. Ho has forgotten through the potency 
of a vicious habit to show forth the natural body of his thoughts 
as they rise in his teeming and powerful brain. He would 

appear peculiar-his thought is peculiar, his style is peculiar^ 

He disdaine like Manfred and his author, like Hamlet, to 
mingle with the herd. Prosers, avaunt 1” the old man seems 
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to hrtV.^ said I will none of ye. I am not of your day* 

I must live in a i*egion untrod by, earthly feet like yoUrs.” 

But with all his faults, and were they 

«-thick 

^ As Autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 

In Vallombrosa- 

the old man of Chelsea is mighty, an intellectual Titan. Mark 
how ho grapples with his subject and brings it down 1 He is 
a writer in the best sense; a vates sacer; he can enter into 
the heart of questions. As he goes on talking eloquently and 
profoundly of the main point, he throws from his loins pre¬ 
vious thoughts called forth incidentally. Indeed, he* is a 
thinker—whatever comes before him, he has something to say 
of, lying 

u- Beeper than did ever plummet sound.” 

But he is not a systematic and co-ordinate thinker like Comte. 
He is often contradictory, sometimes values men and things too 
highly or too lowly ; sometimes intrusts the life of his lucu¬ 
brations to a reed of an assumption, which founders at the 
lightest breath of criticism. He says he is a Christian (vide 
his Address to some college or school, I forget which) but from 
his writings—a more trustworthy witness—he seems to bo a 
Pantheist. He however scathes with his sarcasm disbelievers 
like Diderot and Mill:—^his frequent and favorite mode of 
sneering is Logic-Mill”—must Diderot then be given up to 
oblivion, or remembered not as Man, but merely as Philosophical, 
Atheistic Logic-Mill.” Is Mill a logician to be sneered at, or 
his logic of lesser proof than Carlyle’s ? DeQuincy could with 
propriety vent his bile on Watts; but with what face could 
Carlyle ? Is Pantheism a very religious creed ? It was certainly 
the creed of Carlyle’s favorite Goethe; but that as certainly 
does not make it religious. Carlyle also makes the same 
sneering work of Utilitarianism. Thus fares at his hands the 
most rational theory of Ethics that has yet seen the light! 
Such is the force of a desire to be aloncy without a second, not 
to speak of a third. I would rather swallow the most ugly 
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contradictions than side with any body,” said the old man to 
himself. In regard to the great question of the existence of 
matter-»-the central question of philosophy—Carlyle is an 
idealist. But he stands most markedly off from the uppermost 
philosophy of the day, namely of John Stuart Mill and Auguste 
Comte. 

But with all his faults, he is a genius of a very high order ; 
some of his sayings possewd me, diffusing the most exquisite 
and thrilling raptures over the minutest parts of my mental 
being—sometimes he sent fire into my very bones, as the 
Hebrew prophets did of old, who preached with a clarion 
voice the glad tidings of salvation to them that lay in bondage 
and the shadow of night. In very truth, he might always 
have preached to better purpose, if he could have profitted by 
his own wise injunction to writers,—absolutely merge yourself 
in your subject. His books with all their defects, possess the 
only characteristic, which, according to the sage of Chelsea, 
makes books worth any thing—namely, influence on the read¬ 
er’s character. His works are a ‘ grateful repast, ’ composed of 
knowledge, sweetening with fancy—what a rich repast!” 
to quote Wordsworth over the grave of Burns. Milton, Carlyle 
considers as inferior to Shakespeare; this is saying that the 
Sun is better than the Moon! Moonshine 1 What is the 
measure wherewith to compare the ^ organ-voice of England ’ 
with the myriad-minded bard of Avon ? In sublimity, Shakes¬ 
peare could not rival Milton, and he (Milton, that is) aspired 
after nothing else ;—in also Milton’s powerful influence on 
the Republican movement, Shakespeare cannot be compared 
with the blind bard. Look but at his life of thousand-fold 
glory—^he was the spiritual leader of Liberty and its myrtyr I 
His life is one of those spiritual thiifgs, which have immensely 
enriched us. Shakespeare (not to speak profanely) has nothing 
to show on this side. In sympathy and natural and apt 
expression, the world has not yet furnished Shakespeare’s 
second. He waved his magical wand, and out started into life 
a company—each of them typical, each representative. But 
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sublimity in lift* and work is Milton’s own. Gray, who occupies 
only the iinincJiatoly lesser heights of Parnassus than are 
occupied by Shakespeare and Milton, thus sings, after having 
sung of the former :— , 

“ Nor Second he that rode sublime 
Upon the syraph-wings of Ecstacy, 

The jsecivts of th* Abyss to 8])y.” 

Proffresa of Poei^y, 

But, as I have already said, with all his faults, the old 
man eloquent is a great man, and what may not be forgiven to 
such as he ? The old man still wields mightily his old pen ; 
his writings proclaim with no uncertain sound that he is a 
worshipper of Power—physical, intellectual and moral. In 
politics he leans to the side of Comte ; whom he also resem¬ 
bles in dogmatism. Carlyle is generally dogmatic, and woo to 
the man who asks for proof at his hands ! Throw logic to 
the dogs ;—it was meant for subjects and not for monarchs ! 

* Altogether it may be said, that when he departs this life, 
it would not be easy to fill up the gap. May Heaven grant 
that his silver hair may laugh in the Sun for many a live-long 
year to come! He is a star and illumines England with 
matchess beams. Indeed, Carlyle and Tennyson are the two 
inshinces of genius universally revered by the most advanced 
section of contemporaries. Sweet sight! and reflecting credit on 
the present generation of Englishmen. The names of Carlyle 
and Tennyson are familiar in our mouths as ^household 
worlds ’—they have leavened through and through English 
thought, they are admired as men of a very high order of 
genius. I have seen them quoted with admiration by philo¬ 
sophers like Spencer, Lewis and Bain. John Stuart Mill 
speaks very highly of Carlyle, as a man of genius, and dotes 
over his Anti-eonsdoumess Theory of Happiness. Indeed, 
Mill confesses^ to his being inferior to Carlyle in insight and 
quickness of conception. That present Englishmen are in 
advance of the past generation is evident from their apprecia¬ 
tion of such intellectual geniuses as Tennyson [may his harp 
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not lose a siQglo string for fpU pdapy a Q and Carlyloi who 
write not for the valgar apd common people, but for the most 
enlightened. Wordsworth, aJas I pined ip neglect for many 
mortal years ; and emerged slowly from neglect;—^indeed he ia 
still confined in his influence, Pyron competing with him. 
Carlyle calls Shakespeare an uncomdeus genius (vide Choftaeter^ 
isticsy a masterpiece of philosophico-poetical medley), a saying 
which has been quoted by Mandesley, in his Physiology and 
Pathology (/) of mind, as a rare piece of wisdom- It may in¬ 
telligibly be said of an inanimate thing that it is an unconscious 
pcsoer; but can the term ^ unconscious ’ be applied with propriety 
to the workings of the Mind ? Was Shakespeare a block when 
he created his lagos and Hamlets ? He might not labor like 
Carlyle ; his brain might not ache for his work—which i|^ 
undoubtedly true, but was he stone-unconscious then? Is 
thought conscious ? If so, Shakespeare was pre-eminently cons¬ 
cious. Carlyle's meaning may be that Shakespeare was not 
^^(^conscious, that he was devoid of pride. But, then, the sage 
of Chelsea would be convicted of a flagrant misuse of language, 
only too likely to lead the reader to error and confusion of 
thought. 

C. M. 


THE RENT-BILL AND THE RYOTS. 
By Tripubaghaban Banbbjbe, B. A. 


r E draft-bill drawn up by the Rent-Commission has, since Its 
publication, been subjected to so much criticism,—though 
for the most part from the Zemindar’s point of view—that had it 
not been for the several momentous questions involved in it affect¬ 
ing vitally the rights of the people and the landed aristocracy of 
Bengal in one way or the other, the writer who dare^ to handle 
the matter at this eleventh hour when its literature has grown so 
voluminous, could have found but little apology for bis audacity. 
The overwhelming interest of the subject persuading me to be¬ 
lieve , that it can never be discussed too much, 1 have been em- 
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boldened to embody my thoughts on it in the present form. Whe¬ 
ther my strictures are justified by the facts and my suggestions 
practical it is for the public to decide^ but 1 would be failing in 
duty, as a social unit, if I allow my oversensitiveness to get the 
better of me and prevent me from giving publicity to my impressions 
of the land-tenure of Bengal* 

The ryots, it scorns, are doomed. In 1793 when the perma¬ 
nent settlement was inaugurated, they as a body were almost totally 
ignored by the then Government and left to fare as best as they 
could under the tender mercies of the grasping landlords. The 
only safeguard for them against the insatiable cupidity of the 
Zemindars, was an empty but generous expression of wish by 
the Governor-General in the Regulation I., of 1793 that they should 
'l|^have with their tenants with consideration but unfortunately they 
have been too cunning to mind what is not enforced by law. The 
clause runs thus:—^ To conduct themselves with good faith and 
moderation towards their ryots is the duty at all times indispensably 
required from the proprietors of land, and strict observance of this 
duty is now more than ever incumbent upon them, in return for 
the benefits which they will themselves derive from the orders now 
issued. The Governor-General in Council therefore expects that 
the proprietors of land will not only act in this manner themselves 
towards the ryots but enjoin the strictest adherence to the same 
principles in the persons whom they may appoint to collect the 
rents from them/ The italics are mine. How far this expectation 
has been fulfilled, the history of the tenantry of Bengal for these 
eight or nine decades amply testifies. The late Hon'ble Justice 
Dwarkanath Mitter’s phillippic against the high-handed ways of 
enhancing rent is a monument of the kindness shown to the tenants 
by their lords. To have left the ryots unprotected and helpless 
against the exactions of the Zemindars, is the darkest blot of 
the Permanent Settlement. Besides the ineffective and insufficient 
solitary provision quoted above, the Regulations are virtually silent 
about the ryots. For this pitiable plight to which they were con¬ 
demned, they themselves however were in a measure responsible. 
The ryots of *93 were an uninfiuential mass of ignorance and, 
emerging, as they were then, from the Mahomedan misrule but 
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k^ently, th^y cfould not fully realize that there was any higher 
law binding their governors save their individuid caprices and so 
did ilot venture to represent their case to Government. Taking 
advajitage of .the supineness, and timidity, of the people, the handful 
of Zemindars, who from their position and wealth could easily get 
the ear of men in power, pushed their claims to the extreme and 
monopolized all the benefits themselves to the prejudice, of the 
Cultivators. 

By the lapse of three quarters of a century since the procla¬ 
mation of the permanent settlement, the condition of Bengal has 
materially altered. The sovereignty of law has been firmly estab¬ 
lished ; the machinery of Government has to a certain extent 
been understood; the constitutional representation of grievances 
has come to be held legal and not'inconsistent with loyalty; educa¬ 
tion has comparatively made wonderful progress and has opened 
the eyes of many to see to their own rights and interests. But in 
spite of the fiood of light that has been breaking upon us, the 
mass unpenetrated by its rays is steeped still in the darkest gloom ; 
a very high percenfeige of the people, as a matter of course, are 
illiterate and perhaps never will the millcnium come, when the 
ploughman will seek recreation in Political Economy after the 
labors of the field. Thus it is evident that the peasants must as 
over continue lukcwaim to their best interests and stand aloof , 
from the administrators. There arc then two alternatives left for 
their amelioration, either they must have spokesmen willing to ad¬ 
vocate their cause or that the rulers should of themselves approach 
them. The time is rather distant when the people will have an 
organized body of champions for themselves. The back-bone of 
the society—the influential middle class—has not as yet been fully 
formed. Every man of substance is in some way or other connected 
with the land. The reason of this is not far to seek. To all 
the favorites of Mammon, educated or uneducated, the investment - 
of the capital in land is the only investment known and worth 
their ambition. The successful members of the bar, or the bench, 
the medical or the engineering profession, that is, all the educated 
men who can amass wealth, look forward to Zemindari as the goal 
of their lives. The tradesmen and bankers too are not exceptions 
to this general rule. Thus most of those, who by their position, 
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otkltore or wealth can be the educiitorB of the popular opinion^ 
are interested in the soil and consequently prove the upholders of 
the Zemindari^system. The tenants, forlbm and unheard, have to 
shift for themselvefis rack-rented, unpitied and Unknown. The 
Government is ,then the only quarter from which they might ex¬ 
pect redress. However that it should move of itself to put the 
relation between the landlords and tenants on a more equitable 
footing and extricate the latter from the grip of the former is but 
an act of justice and is what the ryots might demand as their right 
and not as a matter of favor. Since their miseries have been 
brought on them by the ill-advised action of the Government, I 
mean the original unconditional surrender of the ryots to the 
Zemindars without any due regard to the means of protection of 

the former, it is meet that it should of itself remedy the eviL 

« 

Thu Ooveniliiedt however benevolently might be disposed to¬ 
ward the ryorts, tmlesd its hands are strengthened by facts and 
argoknents from their sider there is great risk of ha being misled 
by what the landowners and their party are ceaselessly dinning infa 
thb ears of the administrators. What a melancholy contrast the 
agitafioii got up the leading landowners against the rent-^biD pre¬ 
sents to the total blank on the other side! It is rather growing 
too fate, so those, who having no vested interests in the soil are 
free to give their opinion, impartially, should begin at once. The 
silence is impolitic on another ground also, it would create a wrong 
impression abroad that the people are happy and contented under 
the present arrangement, but that the Government is forcing U 
hew one in its stead upon them gratuitously. And this is the 
Vaunted progress of Bengal, after more than a hundred years 
of the British rule, that it should have no association, no respectable 
organ in the press for advocating the popular interests^ end lighting 
the peopled battle^ When necessary. 

The want of demonstration on behalf of the ryots is the 
more to be deplored as that on the part of the landowners is 
the most complete. The accredited paper of the Zemindars be¬ 
sides writing reviews, notes, short letters and minor leaders, has 
almost exhausted all that could be said for its clients, by a series 
of tbirty-nine articles specially bearing on Uie rent-bill. Its ciiti- 
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cisiki on the ^ Irish land-bill * has also been maife subservient to 
its original design of condemning the rent-bill. Comparison has 
been instituted between the two now and then and as ostial hints 
have been thrown against the latter,' The welWknown friend of 
the landed-proprieiorS) now residing in England, is urging on the 
public of England tit-bits of various nature against the rOnt-bill. 
The ^ British Indian Association ’ has presented a petition to His 
Excellency the Viceroy on the question, protesting against the 
interference with the Zemindars’ rights. At the stiggestion of the 
Patriot^ several meetings were held by the landholders in the 
Mofussil, all condemning the bill and at last their exertions Culmi** 
nated into a conference in Calcutta with the veteran Hon’ble 
Eristodas Pal at its head. In fact the Zemindars have left no 
constitutional means untried to advance their oWri interests and 
frustrate the noble scheme chalked out by the Rent'^commission for 
bettering the status of the Zemindar-ridden peasantry of Bengal. 
There is nothing in all these movenicnts to wonder at, if is quite 
Natural that community of interest should produce combination in 
action. My reference to these protestations is by no means intended 
to cast any reflection on them but to show they are but onC-sided 
and can never pretend to be more unbiassed than an English land¬ 
lord’s version of the ‘ Irish land-bill ’ would be. HoWevet We have 
full confidence in our governors ; they-are born party politicians and 
will surely estimate these party pleadings at their true value. 

The Government, to its credit, has given to the Zemindars, it 
must be acknowledged, sufficient opportunities for enabling them! 
to fully represent their cases. (1) The few non-official members, 
nominated to the commission, were all Zemindars. (2) In taking thiy 
sense of the public on. the bill, Mr. Reynolds conferred mostly with 
the Zemindars. (6) The pleaders and others^ whose opinion waa 
asked on the point, are moot of them themselves landholdersi and^ 
80 with onfy few honorable exceptions^ are the partisans of t&W 
Zemindars. So if any conclusion, not qidte to their mind, is arrived! 
at by the Govemmeiit, the landlords will have at least the satisfaction 
of having been fully heard. But quite otherwise is the case with the 
ryots. Had it not been for the inauspicious article in the * Calcutta 
Review’ on the rent-bill by Babn Asutosha Mukherjea, which has 
brought several free lances into the field to champion the ryots, they 
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would have literally gone unheard. However for the good luck of 
this pitiable mass of humanity their cause is not so weak, they can 
much rely on the intrinsic strength of it. They have a great strongs* 
hold in the increased knowledge of our rulers of their condition. 
The English are no more new to the country; they have the 
experience of mere than a century of India and the Indians. The 
improved communications, and swifter means of locomotion have 
brought them directly in contact with the people themselves and 
places them above the necessity of depending upon second-hand 
information, supplied by interested parties for their guidance. 

My abject here is to examine a few of the points brought to 
prominence by the partisans of the Zemindars in their discussion 
against the rent-bill or rather the re/om-bill of Bengal. 

It has become the fashion to institute comparison between the 
peasants of Bengal and of Ireland and to make out a case against 
the rent-bill, from the apparently, or really, large number of im¬ 
munities enjoyed by the former over the latter. The fallacy of 
this argument is patent on the face of it. Suppose it to be tru8 
that the peasantry of Bengal are not so dependent upon their 
landlords as the down-trodden ryots of another country, does it 
follow on that ground that no amelioration of the condition of the 
former is needed ? There is unmitigated despotism in Russia, while 
the English live under free institutions and are allowed latitude of 
action, undreamed of by the Russians. Would it not be considered 
an absurdity too gross to be worthy of serious consideration, if 
some one were foolish enough to propose that the English should 
put up with the defects and imperfections, if any, of their institu¬ 
tions and should not endeavor to amend them, simply because 
they are** superior to those of a benighted nation ? In the chain 
of human existence, one race above another and that again below 
a third is the order, but if all nations were to direct their attention 
in their respective turn to those below them, the logical sequence 
must nececeerily be the total arrest of progress and the move would 
be towards detetioration. Certainly to look upwards and not down¬ 
wards is the law of progress. And should it be reversed in the case 
of the Bengal ryots?. Should they be dragged down to the level of 
the afflicted Irish or raised to the status of the substantial peasants 
of F:||^ce? 
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The above camparison furnishes a further argument for carp¬ 
ing at the Rent-bill. > The advocates of the permanent settlement 
dwell with great emphasis on the so-called prosperity of the ryots 
of Bengal, when placed side by side with the Irish people, and 
thence deduce that the bill is quite uncalled for. But may we 
enquire, when taking into account the alleged prosperity, do they 
make allowance for the vast difference between the modes of living 
of the two peoples ? Though the standard of necessity with us as well 
as our people has risen much higher than before by the modify¬ 
ing influence of the western civilization, but still it must be confessed, 
that it falls far short of that of the advanced countries of the west. 
Besides this, the stronger physique of the Irish and the comparatively 
greater severity of cold have entailed a costlier and higher mode of 
living upon them. It is indeed true the Bengalee and the Irish 
peasant equally live upon mean diet but while with one 2^ lbs. 
of rice and curry arc enough, the other requires 9^ ibs. of potatoes 
for keeping the soul and body together. Hence the cost of food 
of the latter, (the Irish) is heavier. Again, in our torrid clime a 
piece of rag round the loins is enough for the adult, and the natural 
nudity of children is not injurious to health, but in the colder 
climate of Ireland life cannot be maintained so cheaply, but a very 
high charge is required to be incurred in the shape of warm clothing 
both for the adult and the children. When deductions are made 
on these scores from the net earnings of the Bengalee ryots, the 
difference between the margins of profit allowed to the peasants of 
Bengal and Ireland for their own appropriation by their respective 
landlords, becomes perhaps nil. Thus the inuendo that the 
Bengalee Zemindars are less exacting than the English landlords 
of Ireland, loses much of its force. 

In connection with the above another thing is also to be 
noted here. One section of the people, the day-laborers are indeed 
better off than before owing to the rise in their wages, in conse¬ 
quence of the establishment of manufactories in the metropolis and 
its suburbs and the opening of new branches of industries by the 
Railway Co/s, and others. This part of the population gives an 
air of prosperity to the rural villages adjacent to such labor-markets. 
The petty half-cultivators too, who often eke out their poor income 
from th^ land by the handsome wages they earn when relieved of 
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their labors of the field, swell the lank of the prosperous. These 
two classes of people are the disturbing elements which send the 
district officers in many cases off the true scent It is these who 
are found about and around the towns, well-fed, well-clad, with 
shoes on and with umbrellas of European manufacture in their hands. 
In drawing up official reports the good officers have rather these 
classes of people in their mind than the peasants proper, the dark side 
of the picture. The truth of my remark strikes with redoubled force 
when the attention is turned towards Behar. Here there are no 
manufactories, no new outlet for surplus labor, so the journeymen 
are worse off than their fellow-brethren of the sister province. 
They have to work at a great disadvantage, the food-grains have been 
growing dearer when there is no proportionate increase in their wagesi 
the rate for skilled labor such as carpenters, masons Ac. varies 
between Ans. 2^ and 3 and for thatchers and others between Ans. 2 
and 2^, and for unskilled labor, between one and two annas. Hence 
wretchedness has reached its acme here; two meals are thought a 
luxury by the Bihari laborers. Now because of their poverty the 
whole aspect of the province is gloomy, and the sunny brightness 
and gaiety ascribed to the peasantry vanishes here in the dream 
land of chimeras in the absence of the happy working classes. 

That the condition of the cultivators pure and simple has not 
sufficiently kept pace with the general advancement going round 
them is clear to every body acquainted with the interior of the 
, districts. I shall presently show a priori reasons that it cannot be 
otherwise as long as the Zemindars remain vested with practically 
absolute power of enhancing rent. Three causes have conspired to 
keep the peasant in their abject condition, to wit 1st exhaustion of 
the soil, 2nd rise in the wages of laborers 3rd (the most powerful of 
all) rack-renting. For the impoverishment of the land, the annual 
yield of crops is poor^ while the cost of raising them is almost 
enormous, because of the high rate of wages with which the day 
laborers are to be won over from other branches of industry to 
assist them in cultivation. (By the bye in Bihar though the labor is 
cheaper but in the want of skill and dulness of the laborers it has 
a drawback which more than outweighs the seeming advantage). 
Against these there is indeed an ample set off in the general rise of 
the price of food-grains hut then it is more than counterbalanced 
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by the eternal enhancement of rent, which has in 9 out of lU 
instances been trebled or (Quadrupled. And unless a major portion 
of the benefit of the high prices of grain be guaranteed to the ryots, 
as a make-weight for the exhaustion of the land, their fate is sealed, 

A few wallowing in useless luxury and the majority struggling 
for the bare necessaries of life, is not a healthy state of society. 
The meanest as well as the highest should be alike the objects of the 
attention of the Gjvernment. And self-moved the task, which the 
Bengal Government has imposed upon itself for the amelioration 
of the peasiints, is worthy of all praise. Every body who has 
correct sympathies feels that the rent-bill is not only not uncalled 
for but has become a positive necessity. And in its proposed action, 
the .Government, I am sure, carries with it the heart of all the 
unsophisticated disinterested natives. Further such a step is quite 
in keei)ing with the spirit of the Regulation I of 1793, the art VII. 
of which says: ‘ It being the duty of the ruling power to protect 
all classes of people and more particularly those who from their 
situation are most helpless^ the Governor-General in Council will, 
whenever he may deem it proper, enact such regulations as he may 
think necessary for tlie protection and welfare of the ryots and 
other cultivators of the soil.” And has not the time come for such 
interference? lias the rent-bill been a day too earlier? Before 
attcmj»ting to reply, we should remember that 

“-A bold peasantry, their country's pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 

Having disposed of some of the principal objections against the 
bill, let us now proceed to the consideration of that provision ot 
it, which has caused so much gnashing of teeth and tearing of 
hair among the landowners, I refer to the contemplated formal 
recognition of occupancy rights of the tenants,—which by custom 
in many localities they already enjoy—and thus place it upon a 
sounder basis. The legalisation of ‘ the transferability of the 
occupancy tenure' argues the Patriot ‘ would tend to help the in¬ 
solvency and pauperization of ryots ’; as if security and permanency 
in possession lessens one’s attachment to it and makes him reckless 
thereof. An unsounder piece of logic is scarcely to be seen. Had 
it been the case, the rnokrari lauds—(i. s., the lands of which the 
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permanent right is purchased by ryots at 10 or 12 years’ purchase 
with big selami to boot,) would have all passed out of their hands. 
However taking leave of such assertions and predictions, let us 
see how much the concession affects the prospects of the cultivators 
for good or evil. 

In the present state of things it is impossible for the ryots to 
escape from the hands of the money-lender. They mostly live from 
hand to mouth, and so whenever there is need for a small lump 
sum in ready-money, for example for the purchase of seeds and 
manures like oil-cakes &c., or for the wages of extra-laborers to 
help them in the field or for the payment of rent, specially for 
those hists when no staple crops they have got ready for sale, they 
cannot but go to the money-lender, who stands in fact in the rela¬ 
tion of treasurer to them. The Money-lender after all is a very 
important factor of society, without him the whole machinery for 
cultivation comes to a dead-lock. However he has a great risk 
to run; for the money advanced to the peasants he has no security 
save the future crops, and if these fail owing to drought or flood he 
will have not only to wait till the next harvest but also to go on ad¬ 
vancing on all those counts enumerated above, and not unfrequently 
for their maintenance as well, so long as the paddy crops are not fit 
for the sickle. Then again he has not the primary claim upon crops; 
for if a single cowrie due to the Zemindar remains unrealized, they 
must go first to the satisfaction of it, and the balance only the 
money-lender can expect. This is a second source of insecurity, 
particularly if he be not in good terms with the Zemindar, who 
^can, if so minded, deprive him of his legal dues by fabricating 
demands of arrears of rent in collusion of course with the ryot. 
It is quite expected that the money-lender to make up for all these 
risks should charge a very high rate of interest ranging between 
24 to 37^ per cent., simple interest and in rare cases compound 
interest too. Nor is the landlord less usurious if the ryots would 
defer the payment of kists^ till they could get their crops ready and 
convert them into cash, and thereby escape from the main necessity 
for falling into the hands of the money-lender and make a saving 
of the. greater portion of interest paid to him. 

The talub-sud or the interest on the rent remaining unpaid on 
the Kista day charged by the Zemindars’ agents isjcxorbitant beyond 
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measure, rising up’ to 76 per cent per annum or more. To avoid 
the .greater Jew, the lesser Jew must be sought after. Borrowing 
being unavoidable, as we have seen above, the legalization of tenant- 
right will be a material help to the ryots. Having double securities 
to offer viz.f land and future crop, they will be able to get money at 
a comparatively moderate rate of interest and consequently be 
encouraged to think that absolution*from money-lender’s bonds is 
feasible and be saved from the baneful effects of despondency. A.nd 
instead of seeking to sell their holdings for the increased facility, 
as the Patriot foretells, the idea that these are family property and 
will go down to their own respective heirs would give the incentive 
to cling to them more firmly than ever. 

A century is about to elapse since the proclamation of the 
permanent settlement in Bengal, but the Zemindars have but ill 
vindicated the high rank that has been accorded to them by that act 
of grace of the Court of Directors. Well might Sir T. Madhava 
Kao surprisingly ask ‘what have the landowners of Bengal done 
to deserve such exclusive privileges ’ at the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment? In their relation to their yeomanry, there has hardly been 
anything nobler than oppression, and machination for wheedling out 
all the fishes and loaves from the ryots and overreaching them by 
curious verbiage in the Fottah. They have as a rule tried uniformly 
to elude their responsibility; spent they have but * little either for 
opening up communications in their estates or for the education or 
enlightenment of the mass or for carrying out any large scheme 
for the improvement of Zemindaries, unless under some pressure 
from Government or unless it be a means of procuring some title 
of distinction from the rulers. To all intents and purposes, the 
Zemindars have acted as Sub-Collectors of the Government Ke- 
venue simply collecting it from a scattered population and trans¬ 
mitting it to the Collectors of the Districts. But the allowance they 
have enjoyed and enjoy for rendering this service to Government, is 
quite out of proportion. The Government Revenue with cesses 
for the lower provinces is in round numbers about 4f crores, while 
the total rent with cesses for the same is 13| crores approximately, 
thus the net gain of the Zemindars comes to 200 per cent. This 
enormous increase of rent is mostly attributable to the security of 
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life and property under the British Raj and to cessation of all interne¬ 
cine fights and wars and the consequent multiplication of population. 
These are all quite independent of the Zemindars* exertions. Under 
the circutustanccs is it equitable that the land- owners should partake 
of the advantages, derivable from the above causes, without paying 
any additional farthing, while the tenants cannot have their share 
of these without heavy payment—to whoip ! not to the real source 
of these . blessings—the State—but to the Zemindars, the spectators 
of the progress, under the name of increased rent? Should not 
Government put a limit to their insatiable exertions and command 
thus far and no further—to 100 per cent., or 150 per cent and no 
more? Does it stand to reason that because a mistake was 
committed a century ago, it should be perpetuated for ever—that 
the arbitrary will of the landlords should still bo supreme in the 
determination of the rates of rent^ in the face of the sad failure of 
these trustees.to fulfil their trust? 

The three F’s of the Irish land bill arc no less imperatively 
lyanted in Bengal than in Ireland. And the easiest way of effecting 
the introduction of the ‘ three F*s,* without giving occasion to the 
Zemindars to raise the question of breach of the permanent settle¬ 
ment, would be, I hold with Mr. R. Knight, the gradual redemption 
by Government of the proprietory right of the landlords and the 
creation of peasant proprietorship. If the Government sets about 
it in earnest, it will be able in a quarter of a century or so to 
accomplish the object without any hitch whatever. If the list of 
Zemindars of Bengal is consulted, it wdll be found that by the vices 
inherent in the wealthy or other reasons, the descendants of those 
with whom Government entered into compact in 1793, have in 3 out 
of 4 cases, been ruined and their properties put to auction and new 
men have come in to be Zemindars in their room. If the Govern¬ 
ment goes on purchasing for itself the estates of defaulting land¬ 
holders, in a short time a very large number of Zemindaries will be 
recovered. The redemption would also be facilitated, if by reserv¬ 
ing the right of pre-emption to itself. Government can hring the 
private conveyances by sale of the estates under its control. By 
these two combined methods, it will be able to make itself master 
of the whole land in the territories under the Lieutenant GoVemor 
of Bengal. 
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Let ua now examine the financial, political, and economical 

aspects of the scheme. Wc have seen the net profit of the Zemin* 

\ 

dars is to be about 8] crores of Rupees and Government might 
well rely upon these figures, since if there be any errors in the 
accounts submitted by the landholders, the Government would be 
rather the gainer than loser by them in its purcliase of the Zemin- 
daries. It might be taken as an axiom that returns of profit sent 
up to Government are seldom or never magnified on the credit side. 
The estates now fetch from 15 to 20 years’ j>urchase for their price 
when sold. The Government in going to the market must have to 
pay at the above rate. As only in the few instances of the un- 
exceptionally good Zemin daries that 20 times the annual net profit 
will be rciiuircd to be paid, in estimating the total cost of pur¬ 
chasing the whole land of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, we would be 
quite near the mark if we accept Mr. Knight’s average of IG 
years’ purchase. I’lie capital required then for carrying out the 
plan would be 16 X 8,J or 140 crores in round numbers. The in¬ 
terest on it calculated @ 4 per cent., per annum is lls. 56,000,000. 
For the realization of all the Governmont demands, that is the pre¬ 
sent revenue of lls. 43,900,000, and the interest on the capital to 
be invested for redemption of land and tlie sum to bo levied for 
establishment, in all about 10^- crores, there will be needed 1,460 
native deputy-collectors of revenue, each charged #ith a revenue 
area yielding about sevent}'-thousand a year. Each of these 1460 
revenue-dcputy-collcctors with his establishment, costing say lls. 
250 a month, will necessitate tlie imposition of a collection rate of 
10 per cent., over the sum due to Government as revenue; this 
consolidated ccss amounts to forty-three lacs and sixty-thousand of 
rupees. Thus the Government after the resumption might resettle 
with the ryots directly for lls. 104,290,000 made up in the fol¬ 
lowing way :— 

Present Government demands ... Rs. 43,900,000 

Interest on the capital of 140 crores invested for the ) 
recovery of the land, calculated €) 4 per cent. j oo,OOU,OU(j 

' Realization rates ® 10 per cent., on the Government ) -o . 

demand .- .{ 4,390,000 


Total ... Rs. 104,290,000 
The rent now payable to the Zemindars comes to about Ks; 
135,700,000, So by the proi>osed arrangement the Government will 
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be enabled to relieve the rjots of their burden to the tune of 
nearly 3 crores or one-fourth of the present demands on them, u e., 
the ryot, who has now to pay Rs. 20 as rent for 4 bighas of land, 
will then be required to pay- only Rs. 15 without entailing any 
loss of revenue on Government. But the pecuniary relief is not 
all the ryots gets from the direct setttlement with him. Between 
the Zemindars and the tenants, there has intervened a large class 
of loafers called mostazirSi dar-mostazirs They have no re¬ 
gard whatever for the welfare of the ryots. Their sole object is 
to suck their life-blood and enrich themselves at their sacrifice, 
within the limited period for which they can secure their lease of 
oppression. By the measure advocated above, all such interlopers 
would at once be swept away from existence and there would 
no more be their petty tyranny to embitter the life of the ryots. 

Politically and economically the policy would be of immense 
advantage to Government. Firstly it will place at the disposal 
of Government a rich patronage, as it will necessitate the 
creation of 1460 revenue-deputy-collectorships. Our educated 
youths, daily growing in number, are becoming an object of serious 
anxiety to Government. These revenue-deputy-collectorships will 
go far to obviate the difficulty, as they would open a good career 
to a fair portion of these young men. They should form by them¬ 
selves a servidi distinct from the Subordinate Executive Service, and 
if, as a rule, the latter is recruited from the former by the judicious 
selection of the meritorious officers in it, the former would be 
looked upon as the stepping stone to the latter, and it would acquire 
additional charms to attract the really able into it, though the salary 
of Rs, 150 or 200 which is the pay I propose for revenue-deputy- 
collectors,—by itself is not a mean consideration. Secondly great 
resources would be at the command of Government. To the peasants 
ground down as they are by rack-renting, any slight new taxation 
proves an Unbearable hardship. At case as they would be then, 
by having a large margin of profit to themselves, Government 
would be in a position by their help in the form of small contribu¬ 
tions such as education-cess &c., to carry ,out those plans of in¬ 
tellectual, moral or material improvement, which might be thought 
necessary for their well-being. Thirdly the peasantry, substantial 
and contented, would be a ne^f source of strength. Fourthly the 
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different rates of profit in the continuous estates are a source of 
great heart-burning and this source of discontent would be removed 
by the re-settlement. In Bhaugulpore alone, I know of Toiyies of 
which the revenues -arc Re. 1, Rs. 6, Rs. 500, respectively, against 
Rs. 2,000, Rs. 300, and Rs. 50,000 their corresponding rents, while 
the rates of profit in the adjoining Zemindarics are lOO, 160 or 
200 per cents, only. 

However some there arc who do not sufficiently relish the idea 
of peasant-proprietorship. They point their fingers with secret 
triumph to the failure of Government management in the N. 
Provinces and Bombay. But they should bethink themselves that 
the failure affects the question but little, as, with more than equal 
triumph, the great success of it in other countries, such as France, 
might be pointed out. In theory if peasant-proprietorship is the 
most rational and the most tenable method of land-settlement, in 
practice too it must prove so; and the instances of its ill-success 
are .but so many exceptions which, however might they go against 
individual cases of the application of it, cannot at all touch the 
theory itself. Eradicate the defects of the administration of it 
and it will work well. Sometimes exception is taken to it on 
the scorb that “the temporary settlenjent which varies from one 
year to thirty years, by opening up periodically the question of 
assessment has discouraging and demoralising effect upon the 
cultivators of the soil.” But this is as much a defect of the 
proposed system as of that current at present. In the permanently 
settled estates revision and re-measurement are made oftener than 
in the temporary settled estates, as in the latter there are some 
fixed rules observed for those things, while in the former save the 
sweet will of the landlords there is no law. “ While peasant- 
proprietorship has undoubtedly benefited” as a detraction from its 
merit it is urged ‘ it has materially checked the increase of popula¬ 
tion. Official statistics show that during a period of 25 years 
(1836-61) the rural population has mndergone a diminution of 1*18 
per cent., while that of the towns has constantly increased. * If 
there be a relation of cause and effect between peasant-proprietor¬ 
ship and decrease of rural population as it is assumed here, we 
should rather the more congratulate upon it than ^be discouraged by 
it; it solves the serious problem of the^ Indian over-population, 
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which has been of late so seriously engrossing the attention of the 
Indian economists, in the easiest way possible and provides for 
the famine an effective antidote, without recourse being had to any 
cavp (Tetat, 

Our sentiments and associations are all for the perpetuation of 
the Zemindari-system. It is a very ancient institution ; the landlords 
occupy a very high rank in society; they are the objects of venera¬ 
tion as the possessors of enormous power and potentialities of it, 
which lie latent in wealth. These are charms too great for the. 
ordinary people to withstand; it gives shock to the conservative 
even to imagine of its downfal. The absence of the class of 
landed-proprietors, they seem to believe, would bring a social chaos 
and bring all ‘ on a dead level.' However these arc no arguments, 
they are prejudices* and superstitions and to be dealt with accord¬ 
ingly. Those very things, wliich are brought forward to support 
landlordism, could with as mucli propriety be brought forward in 
defence of all the cast oft' customs and usages, which have long 
been sacrificed to the altar of liberalism, without producing the 
anticipated dissolution of society. 


IdNES. 


Forokt me not when thou art far awc'iv. 

•/ 

Forget me not by iiiglu, nor yet by day 
Forget me not when others thou shall sec 
For 1 will never, never forget Thee. 

Forget me not, let mera’ry play her part 
But lock my image in thy inmost heart, 

Forget me not wherever thou may’st be 
For 1 will never, nev(3r forget thee. 

N. M. 


THE THUNDERBOLT. 

A nd Jupiter has hurled his thunderbolt from proud 
Olympus’ top. 0 what a fearful thunderbolt I When 
the hermits saw that the sharp arrow was about to pierce the 
tender fawn, piteously they cried— 
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f5 fsrfts ii 

“ Now heaven forbid this barbed shaft descend 
Upon the fragile body of a fawn, 

Like fire upon a heap of tender flowers ! 

Can thy steel bolts no meeter quarry find 
Than the warm life-blood of a harmless deer P 
Restore, great Prince, thy weapon to its quiver.*' 

And the great Prince restored his weapon to its quiver. We 
wish some sane monitor had admonished the great Prince of 
the Shrubbery to restore his quill to the quill-case when he was 
about to indite his awful Resolution on the case of the boys. 
That Resolution shocks the moral sense of man. Its name is 

• It is aesthetics torn and 
mangled. It is North made South. It is South made North. 
It is a Horror! This is one point. 

The next point is one of fact. What is the fact concern¬ 
ing the boys ? How were they treated ? 

The Director’s report to the Government of Bengal reveals 
a clear case on the side of the boys. We take up the question 
of the accommodation of the boys first. 

Speaking of three lower-roomed bungalows, the Director 
says :— 

“ The floor of one of them was, however, in bad order, and on 
this being pointed out, a new Portland cement floor was laid down.” 

But 'why, we ask, had this to be pointed out by the boys ? 
Why was not this seen by the authorities themselves so soon as 
the floor was laid dowm ? Evidently they cared not to see it. 

Speaking of four new bungalows which were run up very 
hastily in consequence of a large number of applications for 
admission, the Director says :— 

“ These were constructed in a very inexpensive scale, partly 
on account of the provisional and experimental character of the 
whole undertaking, but chiefly inorder to avoid delay, and to have 
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some sort of accommodation ready for all who might apply and 
be qualified for admission. They wei^e in fact run up in a few 
weeks, in June and July. Unfortunately they were provided with 
only beaten-earth floors; and when the bungalows were finished, 
the floors were found to be very damp. The students represented 
to the Principal that the new houses were not habitable; and 
Mr. Downing, finding on inspection that the complaint was well 
founded, at once took steps to replace the earthen floors by asphalte, 
laid on a concrete foundation.” 

But where was the necessity for this haste-and-hurry ? 
Surely the new admissions could have been put off for a few 
weeks more inorder to gain time to provide better accommo¬ 
dation, and some arrangement made for enabling the new candi¬ 
dates to make up for a little additional loss of time. And 
then why, after the experience of the first beaten-earth floor, 
were the new bungalows “ unfortunately provided with only 
beaten-earth floors” ? To what ought this mishap to be attri¬ 
buted? ’Surely to the negligence and indifference of the 
authorities. The Director’s plea of economy, based upon 
“ the provisional and experimental nature of the whole un¬ 
dertaking,” is simply worthless. Admitted that the bungalows 
were required for a provisional and experimental undertak- 
ing,” does it follow that they needed to be made in such un¬ 
speakably \Yretched style when they were intended to contain 
human beings and not pigs or dogs ? Economy is a good plea, 
no doubt; but even the very best pleas become the very worst 
when they involve the ignoring of humanity. And, again, these 
experimentalists ought to have remembered that the success of 
the ^ undertaking ’ depended in no small measure upon the 
quality of the accommodation which they provided for the 
boys. If the hard training of the workshop raised doubts in 
their mind concerning the success of the new Institution so far 
as the Bengali boys were concerned, they ought to have had 
the common sense to understand that uncomfortable lodgings 
could only serve to render the workshop doubly trying to 
their delicate pupils, and their experiment doubly uncertain. 
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If the new floors were found to be very damp/’ why were 
they not at once replaced by better ones ? and why was it left 
to the students to point out to the authorities that the floors 
were bad ? The Director says that it was after the boys com¬ 
plained about them that the Principal inspected and found 
them bad. Surely, then, there was no inspection of the 
bungalows immediately after their erection. Who shall say, 
after this, that the authorities were particularly attentive to 
the accommodation of the boys ? The Director proves, in fact, 
that the authorities were grossly indifferent in this matter. 

Speaking of the old bungalows the Director says that 
the students complained that dust fell down on to their beds 
from the bamboos of the roof’; whereupon ceiling cloths 
were put up, as Mr. Fouracres reports, ‘ without delay and 
without waiting for sanction. ’ ” 

In this instance, again, it was left to the students to point 
out a serious defect in the bungalows. Are we to suppose 
that Englishmen, who pride themselves upon their engineering 
skill and knowledge of house-making, could not anticipate that 
bungalows without ceiling cloths would shower dust upon 
their floors ? 

Speaking of the grounds around the bungalows the Di¬ 
rector says :— 

“ When the rains had set in strongly, the water began to lie on 
the ground adjoining the native students’ quarters, and they com¬ 
plained, with reason, that they were unable to get away from their 
houses with dry feet. It was in August, if T remember rightly, 
that Colonel Stanton, Mr. Levinge and myself paid a visit to the 
Seebpore College, inorder to investigate these and other matters. 
The native students presented a paper containing a list of altera¬ 
tions or improvements that they wished to be made, and all were 
at once agreed to.” 

Why, again, was it left to the students to complain of 
the water around their lodgings ? Did none of the College 
authorities go near their quarters when the rains set in 
“strongly” to ascertain how things were going on there? 
Evidently, no one among them considered it his business to 
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look after all that, and the boys had, therefore, to complain. 
Perhaps, the case was worse than this. There was an investi¬ 
gation into these and other matters,” which seems to mean 
that higher authority had to be appealed to or to interfere 
because the College authorities would not heed the water- 
complaint of the boys. It may be argued that the College 
authorities could do nothing because there was the question 
of cost which higher authority alone could decide. But 
here wo cannot forget Mr. Croft’s triumphant and gleeful 
statement that Mr. Fouracros provided cfeiling cloths “ without 
delay and without waiting for sanction.” Something could at 
least have been done to afford temporary relief to the boys. 
When the investigating party arrived the boys presented them 
with a paper containing a list of alterations or improvements 
that they wished to be made. This seems to mean that an 
appeal from the boys to higher authority had become necessary, 
and they were accordingly prepared with a remonstrance 
(for such it virtually was) or petition of appeal in view of 
the approaching investigation. This part of Mr. Croft’s letter 
is most damaging to the College authorities. 

Says Mr. Croft:—“ On the 14th of August Mr. Fouracres 
went on sick leave to England, returning on the 7th January 
1881. After his return, at the request of the native students, 
he built bridges over the drains in front of their houses.” 

Again ‘^at the request of the native students” and not of 
his own motion! 

And yet Mr. Croft is almost at a loss for words to admire 
Mr. Fouracres’ ‘ forethought in anticipating ’ the wants of the 
boys. 

We need not review the question of cook-rooms, latrines, 
and all that. There, too, the childish plea of haste-and-hurry 
.is brought forward; and there too the sad and exasperating 
jstory of ^ students pointing out ’ is repeated without the slight¬ 
est suspicion of what it means! 

It is thus clear that no one looked after the accommoda¬ 
tion of the boys; that the boys had to complain of bad 
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accommodation at every step ; that the subject of their accom¬ 
modation was grossly neglected by the College authorities. No 
wonder then that Mr. Fouracres said to Mr. Croft:—‘‘ The 
native students are a hit uncomfortable now.” Surely there 
was not one heart there at the Shibpore College that did really 
beat for the ‘ native ’ boys ! 

We have now seen how accommodation for the Native 
students was provided and looked after. We shall now ask 
any unprejudiced Englishman to say how the European com¬ 
munity would have felt if similar accommodation had been 
provided for European or Eurasian boys and if the latter had 
been left to look after their own accommodation instead of its 
being looked after by the College authorities. We would ask 
right-minded Englishmen to say whether, if the question had 
concerned European or Eurasian boys, the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity would have approved of the haste-and-hurry” and 
the provisional and experimental nature of the whole under¬ 
taking” as a valid plea for such wretched accommodation as 
was provided for the native students. And lastly we would ask 
candid Englishmen to say whether, if the boys for whom accom¬ 
modation was required had been European or Eurasian instead 
of Native, the authorities themselves would have thought so much 
of loss of time or of the provisional and experimental nature 
of the whole undertaking.” It appears, in fact, that the pleas of 
“ haste-and-hurry” and the experimental nature of the whole 
undertaking” are an after-thought. For if we assume them 
to be genuine, we ftiil to account for the strange fact that no 
one among the authorities inspected the bungalows after their 
erection, when of course there was no haste-and-hurry, or 
made enquiries of the native boys now and then as to how 
they were faring with their hastily-built bungalows and their 
undrained grounds,—inquiries, which the experimental nature 

of the whole undertaking” was not certainly calculated to^ 
prevent. If, however, we assume the pleas to be an after¬ 
thought, the whole affair becomes clear and intelligible, and 
all inconsistency disappears. The assumption of indifference 
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and contemptuous disregard explains had bungalows as fully 
as it explains non-inspection and absence of inquiries. And 
as bad bungalows, non^inspection, and absence of inquiries are 
all facts of the same complexion and category, it would be 
perfectly logical to attribute all of them to one cause and per¬ 
fectly illogical to attribute one of them to one cause and 
the rest to a different cause. That indifference and contemp¬ 
tuous disregard was the cause in the case is not only proved by 
the nature of the facts themselves but also by the endeavour 
which Mr. Croft has made in his report to prove by evidence 
collected at College Square and elsewhere that native boys are 
creatures of low domiciliary habits. The question of accommo¬ 
dation was, in fact, never seriously thought of by anj one 
among the authorities because it concerned Native and not 
European or Eurasian boys I This enables us to dispose of 

The second question of invidious distinction. 

That an invidious distinction must have been made between 
the Eurasian and the Native boys is a matter of moral certainty. 
Our review of the question of accommodation has made it clear 
that the authorities looked upon the Native boys as somewhat 
lower than human beings. And there is no escaping the con¬ 
clusion that the men who felt thus, could not possibly accord 
equal treatment 4o them and their Eurasian fellow-students. 
Internal evidence is naturally stronger in such cases than ex¬ 
ternal evidence. But the external evidence adduced in para 
34 of the Director’s report to refute the charge is, we are 
sorry to say, painfully ridiculous in its character. 

Was the ^mutiny ’ of the boys a groundless one? 

Why this dreadful thunderbolt ? 

Is it because the warfare is between immortal gods and 
plain mortal men ? 

NIGHT-WORK AND LONG HOURS. 

T here are a thousand different ways of being intemperate, 
besides in eating or drinking too much, and each one of them 
leads to eventual pain, and shortens life. One may be intemperate. 
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and sadly so, m his pleasures, innocent enough they may be,; intem¬ 
perate in his studies, in his writing or reading, or even tailing, 
to say nothing of his passions ; or intemperate in the use of 
medicine, which can kill as well as cure, or even in the use of what 
taken judiciously tends to invigorate the system and cheer the 
mind, such as the bath, or exercise. As to the latter, many a man 
has killed himself by trying to ride or walk olT some little illness 
which it needed but rest alone to cure. The well-to-do or wealthy 
in the world are the most likely to be intemperate in the pursuit 
of pleasure; those who have to struggle for the existence of 
themselves and their families, to be intemperate in their hours of 
labour. And intemperance in this respect assuredly means a waste 
of health—the only property that a poor man possesses. Many 
people, indeed—to use a homely saying—kill themselveS' in order 
to make a living. Long hours of labour are detrimental to the 
health, even when the work is carried on by daylight, but ten times 
more hurtful and deadly is night-work. There are those who must 
carry on their work at night, and those who need not do so; in 
this paper I address myself to both; the evils that accrue from 
the habit are the same in either case, and if knowledge is power, 
it will do both classes good to have them pointed out to them. First 
and foremost, then, long hours of night-work are injurious to the 
health from the loss of wholesome sleep which they entail. Sleep, 
we all know, is food to the nerves; in other words, it is only 
during sleep that the nerves can rest and readjust the balance of 

their functions, disturbed by the wear-and-tear of waking hours. 

.Professional men, literary men, artists and students, are very fre¬ 
quently the victims of nervous exhaustion, produced through the evil 
habit of turning night into day. For 1 maintain that good and 
health-giving sleep can only be obtained during the silent hours of 
the night. It may be averred, however, that the very best brain- 
work can also be performed at night. I doubt it, for the body of a 
healthy man is always more fresh in the morning, and his mind 
more light and cheerful, he is 4hen in the best state to do good 
work without extra wear-and-tear of brain and nervous tissue. 
There is no disease so insidious, nor when fully developed so 
difficult to cure, as that species of nervous degeneration or ex¬ 
haustion produced by night-wo^ and long hours. It is easy to. 
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understand how such a state of prostration may be induced. The 
brain and the nervous system have been very aptly compared to a 
galvanic battery, in constant use to. provide a supply. of electric fluid 

for consumption within a given time.The symptoms.of nervous 

prostration are exceedingly painful; we can afford to pity even 
the man of pleasure, who has by his own foolish conduct induced 
them, but much more so the brain-worker, who has been burning 

the midnight oil in the honest endeavour to support himself, and 

» 

probably a wife and family, with respectability in life. He has made 
a mistake for which we can readily forgive him. In the pleasurable 
excitement of honest toil, he has forgotten that the supply of work 
cannot be regulated by the demand or need for it, but by the power 
to produce it. He has been living on his capital as well as the 
interest thereof, and when he finds the former failing, when he 
finds he has no longer the strength to work as he used to do, and 
starvation itself probably staring him in the face if he ceases to toil, 
why, the very thought of coming collapse tends only to hasten the 
catastrophe, and reason itself may totter and fall before the continued 

mental strain.Probably the first sign of failing nervous energy 

is given by some of the large organs of the body; it may be functional 
derangement of the heart, with fluttering or palpitation, or intermit¬ 
tent pulse, and shortness of bieath in ascending stairs or walking 
quickly. The stomach may give timely warning, and a distaste for 
food or loss of appetite, with acidity, flatulence, and irregularity of 
the bowels, may point to loss of vitality, from waste unrepaired. Or 
brain symptoms may point out to the patient that things are going 
wrong. He may not find himself able to work with his usual Hfe and 
its activity; he may have fits of drowsiness, or transient attacks of 
giddiness, or pain, or heaviness, or loss of sleep itself. This latter would 
be a very serious symptom indeed, for in sleep not only are the mus¬ 
cular and nervous tissues restored and strengthened, but there is for 
the time being a cessation of waste itself; and if sleep be essential to 
the ordinary healthy man, it is much more so to him whose mental fa- 
duties have been over-tasked. Long hours and night-work load to loss 
of sleep and loss of sleep may lead to insanity and death. Loss of me¬ 
mory, whether transient or general, is a sure sign that the brain has 
t lost its power of healthy action,* and needs rest and nutrition to res¬ 
tore it. Irritability of temper, and fits of melancholy, both point in the 
same direction, to an exhr.ustcd nervous system .—CasselCa Magazine, 
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rpiIE Zoological Gardens are interesting to all of us. Tbo 
child fresh from village life, who has soon nothing of 
the great world, and the philosopher, fresh from the study of 
the Origin of Species’^ and the “Descent of Man,” may 
equally learn something from a visit to these gardens. Hundreds 
of old ideas may be turned, in a single morning’s ramble, 
into as many new facts. There they are bound up into a 
volume, superbly illustrated from the life. All the pictures of 

t 

the animal creation, presented in one great panoramic canvas, 
. are there stamped upon the memory for life. 

A morning’s walk in the Zoological Gardens translates 
into fact, from the great book of nature, a succession of 
wild romances familiar to all our imaginations from childhood. 
Long-cherished ideas are verified or dissipated by reality, and 
a constant succession of novel ideas may be obtained by 
study and reflection. The bears take us in a quick aerial flight 
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from the tropics to the frigid zone, the brown or black bear .of 
our Eajmehal Hills, the grizzly bear of North AmeWra, and the 
white polar bear of the icy zone, all congeners, and yet how 
unlike'—as unlike as the swarthy denizens of onr own rich 
river banks, the nervous and cute Yankees, and the slow and 
solemn Esquimaux that live on blabber and occupy houses 
made of blocks of ice ! 

The giraffe suggests the boundless plains of Africa. As 
he paces down through the trodden mud to the pond to drinkj 
the swaying of the reeds tells of desert herds waiting for their 
turn, whilst basking in the water is the unwieldy hippopotamus, 
a mighty swine-like creature, with Half munched green stuffs 
hanging from his jaws. Beds of giant reeds, bright with 
lavish green foliage, surround the pool, pelicans disport on its 
oozy banks, and quack away to each other in idle happy gossip, 
whilst the careful ibis picks up its meal as it goes, daintily, from 
bough to bough. Lizards slip with a little rustle from perch 
to perch, and all is peaceful enjoyment and animal content. 
But alas, in an instant, the peace and contentment may be 
changed into horror, apprehension, and dismay. A gust of 
terror sweeps over the scene. A panic seizes the quiet group. 
The very reeds seem quivering with aflfright. The pelicans with 
a long loud scream, fling themselves terrifled into the air. The 
ibis hides itself deep in the reeds. The hippopotamus sinks 
suddenly and without a ripple like a river-ghost, under the 
water, and the drinking herd bound away in a mad stampede. 
A lion and a lioness have made their way into the midst of 
the harmless throng. Each has struck down a victim, and the 
roar that caused the quivering terror of the crowd was but the 
prelude to slaughter. The sun sets upon a scene of death. The 
lions have their victims on the dry land, and the crocodiles 
theirs on the watery ooze. 

But a' truce to the imagination I Let us return to the 
matter of fact scenes of the Gardens. It is the fault of 
oriental writers—so we are told by western critics—to indulge 
too tmok in flights of imagination. Amid the fogs and leaden 
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^ Bfcl«s of the NorUierD Atlantic one cannot expect the imaglna- 

■ tion>to be brilliant. 

h 

The stags and antelopes of our Zoological (gardens are 
littld affected now by the roar of the lion or the growl of the 
tiger. They have learned their own security by' time and ex- 
periencCk And can we learn nothing of them ? Few of us can 
fail to learn lessons of geographical and climatic utility in 
looking round the Zoological Gardens, even in a cursory way* 
The Polar Bear takes us to Greenland and Spitsbergen. The 
seal transports us to Baffin’s Bay and Kamtskatka. The 
beaver reminds us of Canada and Mantchooria, whilst the 
moose takes us into the United States of North America. With 
the wild fowl wo can journey southwards from Arkansas to 
Mexico, from Northern China to Australia. The map of the 
world is before us, and its denizens are marshalled for us as in 
a Noah’s Ark, not fabulous but real. The alpaca leads us to 
South America, the armadillo to Honduras and Brazil. Wo 
have alligators and caymans enough in India, not to desire to 
see those .of Guaina and Paraguay. But the lama has more 
interest for us, the South American camel ho has been called, 
but vastly inferior in strength and endurance to our own camel. 
The pumas and jaguars of the Brazilian forests are poor 
imitations of our own lions and tigers* But the serpent and 
monkey tribes seem represented in the South American conti¬ 
nent by rich and vigorous specimens. The marmozets of the 
trees, and the wild horses of the prairies remind us of the 
vast plains of Central Asia, whilst the cavy tribe, of which the 
guinea-pig is the most familiar example, leads us back to the 
ocean again with its seals, walruses, and whales, monsters of 
the deep. They say that the tribes of these monsters inhabit¬ 
ing the Atlantic Ocean, and the shores of Southern America, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand, are totally dissimilar and distinct 
from those of Greenland and Siberia. 

\ 

' The animals we see ranged before ns in these Gardens are 
preserved from the cruelties of their natural condition. The 
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antelope is safe from the tiger. The python is unable to feed 
on the lamb. The leopard and the fox can no longer indulge 
in meals of live poultry, or fluttering prisoners of the jungle, 
caught unawares. Are those animals happier in consequence? 
Let us sit with our backs to all the cages and ask ourselves a 
question or two. If they had their choice would these animals 
steal back into their cages, if set at liberty, or bound off into 
the jungle and to liberty ? Do the littler, and the more feeble 
of the prisoners, triumph over their mi ghty oppressors now in 
captivity like themselves, pointing out to them in their own 
way that it is a clear case of serve them right.” Do the 
birds wonder what use their wings were intended for, or the 
snakes remember an outward world of trees, brushwoods, 
jungle fastnesses, and thick swampy brakes ? Do the larger 
beasts think at all of the constitution of modern society, which 
condemns them to a few feet square of cage, instead of the 
shade of sunshine, the gloom and brightness of the forest, wdth 
all its varying fortunes of bloody fights, cruel slaughter, and 
pitiless destruction ? In the days long past they saw multitudes 
of birds and monkeys, and hardly even a human being, and he 
generally a long way off. Now they see hardly even a bird 
or a monkey, but thousands of human beings, and they too, 
close and inquisitive. Surely these are great changes, enough 
to set a rhinoceros speculating, or a tiger ruminating. Is the 
meaning of this captivity altogether an enigma to them, or 
have they some faint glimmering of an idea that man has 
made slaves of them, and that they are there in cages for 
man to look at, laugh at, and admire? When the other 
animals hear the carnivora roaring, or the monkeys chattering 
away, are they conscious that all the others are shut up like 
themselves in iron prisons, their living tombs. 

It is a pity things cannot be explained to them satisfac¬ 
torily. Our books of fables, that we reverence as religious/ 
tell us of animals talking, and of men that understood the 
language of animals. But these were the events of many 
centuries ago, not of these days, or of this nineteenth century. 
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There are many thousands amongst ns who hear the green 
pigeons, the common wild pigeons of our jungles, calling out 
as they fly, get up, my grandson, it is all well now.” It is 
a pretty legend. An old woman and her grandson lived in a 
forest. She sold wood. The grandson was young and frolic¬ 
some, and often impeded her in her work by his untimely 
levity. One day ho had boon particularly aggravating. She 
took up a billet of wood, and struck him over the head with 
it. Ho fell and remained motionless. At first the poor old 
woman thought he was pretending, and took no notice of 
him, but after a while, she found he was dead. Utao, pota^ 
pura hua, were the last words she uttered in her senses, and 
these she repeated for years, wandering through the jungles, 
till the pigeons took them up, and now, you hear resounding 
from every branch their oota poota poora hooa ; but the little 
ones can only express the four first syllables, and so they fly 
about exclaiming oota 2>oota only ! 

As a general rule the smaller animals are more lively and 
more full of natural gaiety, in confinement, than the big ones. 
Is it that the smaller animals remember they were usually 
the eaten, and tho big ones the eaters, and therefore they are not 
sad ? It may be so. Some of tho larger beasts simply look 
bored; they yawn and stretch themselves, and doubtless 
think what a pity it is to have all this wealth of muscle, all 
this capability of speed and agility lying idle, and so they are 
bored, terribly bored, and yawn and blink and stretch them¬ 
selves again in wearying and wearisome iteration. 


1 

POLITICAL TENDENCIES. 

j* 


R epresentation u tho great need of India, n® 

principle has long been conceded in Europe that the 
people who are to pay taxes to Government should be repre" 
sented in the assembly which has the control of the finances^ 
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But in reality, even in England, it is the land, the wealth, the 
houses and factories, the ship-building, banking, and agricul¬ 
tural interests, the manufacturing, and the mining, that are 
represented in the House of Commons, not the people. The 
representatives in that House ought to be in proportion to the 
numbers of the people. As it is they are the representatives 
of the material wealth of the country. 

This brings us to those equal Electoral Districts so much 
feared and dreaded by a large class of politicians, as if the 
very idea were revolutionary, instead of being just, reasonable, 
and equitable. But then the manufacturing interests would 
be supreme says one, and the agricultural would bo neglected. 
It is curious to remember that precisely the same kind of 
objection was made to the first Koform Bill, a measure of most 
beneficial effects, and with what truth, these objections were 
then made we all see now, after the lapse of nearly half a 
century. It was then most vehemently urged, that the first 
measure of the Reformed House of Commons would bo a 
violent attack upon the Aristocracy, and many people are 
weak enough to believe that any further popularizing of our 
institutions must necessarily lead to this result. As long as 
the Aristocracy is true to itself that cannot be the result. As 
long as the members of the Aristocracy avail themselves, as 
they have done, of the existing order of things to keep in the 
foreground of the great strife with ignorance, superstition, and 
prejudice,, the thing is impossible. Only when they sink 
into the imbecility and helplessness which the nobles of 
Spain and France sank into during the latter half of the last 
century, is such a thing possible. They will not, however) sink 
into any such sta|p in England. This very popular constitution 
keeps them active and awake, prevents lethargy, is potent for 
good in many ways. 

But the agricultural interests? asks one alarmed. The 
agricultural interests, I reply, have the most powerful class 
in England to protect them, and that class is the Aristocracy. 
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Have tbey not a whole Legislative House to themselves, into 
which no manufacturing grandee, however wealthy, can in¬ 
trude? Besides the manufacturing classes are not fools, 
particularly the more enlightened of them, who alone would, 
under this system, have a voice in the matter. The manufac¬ 
turing classes know that the agricultural interests are the 
interests of England, although they remember, not without a 
•mile, that the agricultural interests were declared to be ruined 
years ago by the Repeal of the Corn Laws, and have been 
flourishing ever since. This very repeal was but the beginning 
of a now system of taxation which is slowly developing itself 
in these days—^and not of taxation only, as wo shall see by a 
very cursory consideration of the subject. 

Protection being the chief duty which the Government 
owes to the people—^protection for foreign invasion and wrongs 
inflicted by the worthless at home—it follows that this protec¬ 
tion should bo granted with as small an amount of interference 
with the personal liberty of the subject as may be. There 
arc those, indeed, who argue that the state has no right to in¬ 
terfere with education, with religion, with commerce, with the 
poor ; but this straining of the argument to its utmost limit is 
at best unwise. We have now to do, at all events, with what 
is, and the tendencies which impel us towards that which will 
be. The most enthusiastic in favour of the theory of absolute 
freedom will hardly allow that there is to be seen at present 
any prospect of the state relinquishing its active operations 
in the fields I have named, or any pressure from ‘without 
desiring that it should do so. 

A reveuue must be raised. How may it best be raised ? 
is a question which has been agitated for Ao last thousand 
years in Europe, and will probably be agitated for a thousand 
years to come. The impression is gradually taking possession 
of men’s minds in England that it should be raised in such a 
way as will least interfere with the supply of food, and the 
commercial transactions of the public. Free trade in some 
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articles has been established. Free trade in others is advocated. 
Free trade in all will probably be the ultimatum. The more 
Government interferes with the buying and selling of the 
citizen the more injury is done. When, in the olden time, 
statutes were passed declaring at what prices articles should 
be sold, the rulers of the day doubtless thought they were 
doing a wise thing. In the same way when they settled what 
wages should be paid. We, in these times, laugh at such regu¬ 
lations as eminently absurd and • futile. Our descendants may 
equally laugh at our protective duties, our tariff, our customs, 
and our whole system of current taxation as ridiculous and 
costly. The higher the duty on any article the greater the 
premium bestowed on smuggling. Smuggling' necessitates the 
maintenance of an armed force to prevent it, which has to be 
paid out of this very taxation, raised for far other purposes. 
The cost of collection is thereby amazingly enhanced. Public 
morals are injured. A sword is put into one man’s hands by 
the State to be used against his fellow-citizen, who is running 
a risk in order to promote free-trade. All this is contrary to 
the law of morals, as well as to the law of policy. A State is 
weakened by arming one part of the citizens against another, 
and especially by losing .the services of its most enierprizing 
men in time of need. 

Direct taxation therefore, whether in good odour or bad, 
at present, must be the ultimate resort Direct taxation which 
will require from the citizen an amount of money, for the pro¬ 
tection guaranteed by the State, in proportion to the amount 
which the payer has to lose. This burden will fall most heavily 
on the rich. It is the rich who make our laws for us. It 
will therefore ba some considerable time before the pressure 
from without is so great as to induce so radical a change. Yet 
such a change will ultimately come. 

In the commercial dealings of man with man if it is best 
to leave the buyer and the seller to look after their own interests 
respectively, as all experience proves, it follows that the 
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currency should be equally free. The currency is merely the 
medium' of exchange. Commerce will take care of itself in 
that respect as in others, when the trade is thereon open. 
Indeed, the plan has been partially tried in Scotland, and has 
been found to work well. By law there has never been 
any restriction against any One issuing notes in Scotland; 
yet, in practice, it has over been impossible for any unsound 
or unsafe paper to obtain currency.*” 

The throwing open of Banking will materially influence 
all commercial transactions. Nor can the measure bo delayed 
very long. Vested rights are difficult things to struggle 
against, particularly when hold by the rich and powerful; 
but experience assures us that public opinion in England is 
more powerful, and that public opinion is beginning to pro¬ 
nounce itself emphatically in the matter. The development 
which commerce will receive under the new system of perfect 
freedom will probably bo such as the world has never seen 
before. The wealth of England is proverbially groat, and when 
that wealth is allowed to exert itself unrestrained and unfettered, 
we shall doubtless hear of much foolish speculation and many 
consequent failures, but wo shall hoar also of an amount of 
enterprizo and success unprecedented in the history of nations. 
Indian Banking has always been free, with the happiest re¬ 
sults. 

One result of such reform as that to which wo ato in¬ 
evitably hastening is plain—that all selfish legislation by a 
class upon other classes will bo impossible. If this be to be de¬ 
plored, lot it bo deplored forthwith, for tho march of events 
is right onward to such a consummation, and no amount of 
wailing on tho subject will retard it. Look at^Spain, and its 
fallen aristocracy, and remember that for centuries the lands 
of the nobles and clergy wore exempt from all direct taxation^— 
at th^ France of tho Bourbons, in which the tiera-^tat had to 


* Capital, Currency, and Banking, by James Wilson Esq., Mi P*, Indian 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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boar all the burdens of the state—at Hungary where, until 
lately, men of rank wore free of all tolls and turnpikes, whilst 
the mercantile and working classes had to pay them. These 
are samples of class-legislation, and the results are before ns, in 
conquests and revolutions written in blood. Nor is the English 
statute-book without such. Tho “ Black Act”—the 9th of 
George 1—is a case in point. It declares that any one disguised 
and in possession of an offensive weapon “ appearing in any 
warren, or place where hares or conies have been, or shall be 
usually kopt, and being thereof duly convicted, shall be 
adjudged guiltt^ of felowj^ and shall suffer death as in cases 
of felony, without benefit of clergy.” Such legislation wo 
would say was impossiblo in England, did not tho fact stare us 
in tho face that it u English legislation, and not foreign. Nor 
wore tho Inclosuro Liiws much less iniquitous, by which it was 
enacted that open commons wore to be divided amongst tho 
neighboring landowners, in tho ratios of their holdings, without 
the slightest notice being taken of tho rights of the poor 
squatters or cottagers. These are examples of class-legislation. 
When all classes are fairly and freely represented, such legisla¬ 
tion will be impossible. 

D. 

n- 

LAST OF THE DACOITS. 

(Continued from page 271.) 

NURSE AND CHILD. 

Chapter II. 

O N the banks||;f the Clienab stands Moultan, a rich and flourish¬ 
ing city. The importance of the place is maintained by the 
rirer. Situated as it is^ it forms a very convenient landing place and 
d6p6t for the surrounding country. Steamers and boats are ^con* 
stantly plying .between it and Bombay with grain and goods. A 
good number of the inhabitants are merchants of a kind, but their 
principal source of income is from usury. 
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Just outsiclo the towu and to the south of it, on the banks of 
the river, is a house, built in the form of a parcllelogram. The 
space in the centre serving as a courtyard. 

Between the house and the river is a garden closed in on all 
sides by a wall. 

This is generally used exclusively by the females, as their re¬ 
creation ground ; and no male is allowed to intrude except at certain 
hours, to keep the garden in order, 

A wicket opens on the river at the farther end of the garden; 
and a few stone steps lead down to the edge of the water. 

That side of the house which faces the river is occupied en¬ 
tirely by the female inmates ; the opposite side answers the double 
purpose of a dwelling place for the males and a place of business. 
The other two sides form tlie place of worship and quarters for the 
male attendants. 

‘Ah! thinking again child * exclaimed the nurse entering the 
apartment of Parbatec, the daughter of Thakoor Das, the master 
of the house and a usurer. 

V 

‘ How can I avoid it, * replied Parbatec; ‘you have often pro¬ 
mised to tell me of my parents and the past, but whenever I speak 
on the subject you put me oif with an unsatisfactory ianswci*. * 

‘ Child,' child,' said tlie nurse, ‘ will you never give over 
fretting yourself, to no purpose. You know 1 can tell you nothing 
more than I have already. ’ 

* You have told me,' answered the child, ‘ very little, and that 
little cannot be reconciled cither to reason or my own recollections. 
No, I shall never give over till I licar something more satisfactory.' 

‘ And that you shall never know * returned the nurse, ‘ But 
come, listen to sense and be advised by me. Follow your father’s 
advice and marry Bchari Dcy ; he is a rich man and will make you 
happy." 

‘ No, ’ replied Parbatec, ‘ I will not marry him, I will marry 
no man for money. Arc women no belter than cattle to be bought 
and sold. If 1 marry, f shall marry for love. T have vf'ver seen 
this man, how can I think of accepting him as my husband ? What 
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are his riches to me ? Have 1 not all I want, except freedom. 
Wealth can never make happiness, if there bo no love. ’ 

The nurse stared aghast. She had hoard a good deal from 
the child, but had never before heard such impious thoughts, had 
never before seen her in such- earnest. 

It was some moments before she could get over her con¬ 
sternation, and articulate distinctly, after Parbatee had ceased to 
speak. 

At last she said with fear, rage and surprise combined : 

* This is what your father had paid your governess to teach 
you ? This is what you have learnt from your books'? Ah! the 
folly of ever letting you gain knowledge! These are English 
ways you have learnt, and no doubt from your English instructress. 
What would be your notions, if your father had lot you learn the 
infidePs language ? I shudder to think of it. Have I not seen the 
gora* women mix with the men ? The shameless creatures I Have 
1 not seen the men put their arms round the women’s waists ? The 
barefaced things! They have no shame in them. And that is 
what you want to follow; that is what you call freedom ? Ram ! 
Ram ! Hear what a decent Hindoo woman’s duties arc ; what you 
should know by this time. You should never let your face be seen 
by any male, i ou should marry the man your parents select for 
you. You should have no voice in the matter. Love ! Marry a 
man of good caste and rich and you sliould be glad of the chance. 
If he is young and good-looking so much the bettor, but if not you 
ought to bo content. Women to talk of freedom ! 'A good house, 
kind husband, and money, money, should be your objects. Your 
ideas will be the ruin of you. You will become- 

Her sentence was abruptly ended by the look Parbatee gave. 
The latter had been seated during the greater part of the conversa¬ 
tion with face turned away, and had a great struggle to control 
her indignation and wrath ; but she could hold in no longer. 

^ Enough, ’ she said imperiously, ‘ you have said enough, and 
though you are an old servant, I will not allow you to talk thus to 
me.’ 


Wlute, fair. An iippellation for Europeans., 
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The nurse Was struck dumb for the moment, ‘ There, there 
child don’t be angry, ’ she said in a conciliatory tone. ‘ Don’t look 
at me like that, ’ you remind me— 

‘ Yes, of whom do I remind you ? ’ inquired Parbatce eagerly. 
‘ Why don’t you tell me that? Come, child I shall tell you about 
Hama, ’ answered the nurse in confusion, and trying to evade an 
answer.^ 

‘ Again you put mo off, ’ said Farbatee peevishly. * I tell you 
I remember another homo years ago, and in another place, I re¬ 
member a fair lady, like one of the gora women, watching by my 
bed. I know it is not fancy. I can see her now, if I close my 
eyes. And then, as I told you often enough before, I feel sure 
I saw Thakoor Das before I came here, I can’t recollect where. I 
look a fright at him and that is why I dislike him so. ’ 

‘ Daughter, ’ said the old nurse, rather severely for she was 
alarmed at the girl’s suspicions, ‘ you are no longer a child ; give up 
your strange fancies, and dreamings; respect your father, he is good 
to you. You can gain nothing by being so perverse, ’ 

The girl relapsed into silence, though by no means convinced. 
She said it was useless to expect to gain any knowledge from the 
nurse. 

r 

The old woman taking advantage of the silence continued :— 

‘ Let me relate to you the' story of Kama, You will sec 
what becomes of marrying for love. Sita, the wife of Kama, 
fell ill love with Havana, the giant, and eloped with him. 
Kama, with the king of Lunka (Ceylon) and his band of 
monkeys, declared war against the giant to regain the beautiful 
queen. A battle was fought and a frightful carnage resulted, 
Havana was defeated, as well he should be for his presumption, 
perfidy and breach of Hindoo customs ; and the victors overran 
the whole land and even penetrated into Ceylon. Sita was brought 
back. She had had enough for her folly, but Kama, in a fit of 
remorse at the death of his brother liachman, threw himself into 
the river and perished, ’ 

The young girl’i^] eyes sparkled during the narration and her 
whole face lit up with animation, but she only remarked, ‘ I hope 
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some day a hero like Havana will come and carry me away to the 
fair land I think of. No one will have the chance of regaining 
me. * ^ 

‘Now* said the nurse not heeding the remark, ‘ought you not 
to be proud being a daughter of and a believer in such a religion* 
The good are always rewarded and the wicked punished.' ‘ What 

you have related, ’ replied Parbatee with spirit, ‘ is only fable. I 
like the good to prosper and the wicked to fall, but your religion is 
horrible. Such images, such ceremonies. Frightful,' frightful’; 
and she covered her face "with lier hands, as if to shut out the very 
thought of their forms of worship. 

‘Well, but child,* resujncd the undaunted nurse, ‘surely you 
will admit that we arc the oldest race under the sun. We are 
descended from the and moon^* Have wo not peopled all the 
earth, even the land of the monkeys (Ceylon) ? 

‘ No nurse, * replied Parbatee, ‘ I don’t believe that the Hindoos 
peopled Ceylon, I have read that the flat-faced people (Chinese) were 
the first to inhabit it and when the Malabar exiles, the Galas^ came 
to Ceylon, by intermarriage they produced the race that now inhabit 
the island and they are called Cingalese. I don’t know about being 

4 

the oldest race either, for these very Chinese trace themselves a 
long way back and so do the Jews. ’ 

The nurse had come off second best in this interview, but she 
was glad she had been so successful in evading an answer, and was 
glad now to beat a quiet retreat. So rising from her seat she said:— 

‘ I must leave you child, for a while to prepare things for tlic 
master, but I would fain persuade you to do poojdlt\ to Kali. The 
evening is fine and cool, go float a lamp on the river and may 
Krishna, the boy god, wash away your evil thoughts as the stream 
your lamp. ’ 

The girl having little else to do took the nurse’s advice. She 
rose and taking a lamp, which consisted of an earthen saucer,. 
with some tallow or oil in it and a wick, proceeded to the river 

* Two distinct linos of kings arc given in the Vedas. Ono descended from tho 
mm, the other from the moon. ' 


t Worship. 
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side. Women of the better class in India seldom have much to do ; 
their whole time is spent in gossip and an occasional game at 
draughts, when they arc free from worship and lavatory pro¬ 
cesses. Some try to fill up time by attempts a^ needle work and the 
loom. Only a very few follow any intellectual pursuit. It is prohi¬ 
bited by their religion and very few are bold enough to venture 
to break through or violate time-honoured custom. They never 
appear in public, indeed they ought never to be seen by one of the 
opposite sex. They lose caste if they are seen. Compassionate the 
ignorance of this truly intelligent people, gentle reader ; deride them 
not, for you too have customs as absurd in your own land ! Would 
you, answer this, not to me, not even to yourself, but to your heart 
of hearts, would you, I say, appear in a ball-room without the 
regular and requisite ball-room costume ? No, you would not, you 
would be as ashamed as any Hindoo woman to show your face; and 
why; Because you would lose caste. Their dress is simple and 
pictures(tuc, and would bo docent but that the texture of the material 
is too thin. But little had better be said of decency of dress in this 

age of low neck, short sleeves, high heels, tight skirts &c. 

• 

From the above conversation it will be gleaned that Parbatee, 
though brought up as a Hindoo woman, with all the rigour of their 
customs, was far from holding the same views. She was of a 
romantic turn, and had too advanced views for a Hindoo female^ 
who is considered merely a nonentity. Why Hindoo women should 
he kept so close, confined, and ignorant, is more than we are pre¬ 
pared to answer, hut a cynic once said that because women have 
always been at the bottom of all mischief, the Hindoos very wisely 
keep that cause of mischief well guarded. Another said that the 
Hindoo men knowing their own weakness, are afraid to let the 
women have more privileges lest they lose their places in the worldl 
as 4orda of creation.’ 

But the real reason is to bo found in custom, that cross tem¬ 
pered jade that will permit of no infringement of her laws except 
by slow and almost imperceptible degrees. 

Parbatee was educated far beyond her years and age. Natur¬ 
ally intelligent and quick in mind, she improved her gifts by 
assiduous application. The fact was that she had had an English 
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lady, a Miss Godard, as teacher for some years, and though she 
was prevented learning the English language by her father, and 
had only been taught Arabic, Persian and Sanscrit, yet she only 
learnt the elements of these oriental languages. Directly she could 
read and decipher the mysterious characters of these, by a little 
cunning and connivance of her gdvemess, she managed to learn 
European History, Literature and Science from books written in 
eastern characters but with European learning. She learnt several 
accomplishments from this talented English woman, such as European 
needle work, drawing, music, &c. It was from her that Parbatoe’s 
first suspicions of her origin were aroused, and from her enlarged 
views, and extended knowledge she found it difficult to account 
for her presence at the Hindoo’s, and her variance with their religion, 
and customs. 

Ah I Thakoor Dass, you may be a wise man, but Providence will 
work his ends in spite of you. 

How often it .is that we ourselves, in trying to avoid or keep 
out a certain thing; to avert a certain eventuality; to do what 
will be best for us; to gain our own ends; how often is it that 
we just do the contrary; how often do we just bring about what 
we are most earnestly labouring to prevent! So it was with 
Thakoor Dass. By giving the girl an education, he Avanted to 
divert her thoughts from her past; by giving her mental occupation 
to make her think less of herself and her origin. 

It will have been also seen that Parbatee was of a high temper^ 
but that was in her blood, as we shall see elsewhere. 

She was about twenty years o.f age. It is impossible to give 
her real age as Hindoos keep no record of such events, except by 
Ruch vague ways as, that she was born before or after a certain 
event, national or domestic. She was about the middle height, in 
fact tall fqr a woman, and handsome. Her features were really 
beautiful, and quite of a classic mould. A fair skin, aquiline nose, 
small mouth ruby lips, pearly teeth and black lustrous eyes; long 
black glossy hair, dark long eyelashes which softly raised her 
rosy cheeks; slender neck, rounded bust, narrow waist; and Oh! 
such pretty dimpled hands, and tiny little feet, tier C9.rriage was 
stately. Indeed, she Avas the personification of beauty, innocence and 
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iiitelligcnce. Gentle and kind to those around her, yet she chafed 
under restraint. Loving and loveable and keenly sensible of kind¬ 
ness, she could not bear neglect, injustice or cruelty. 

llomantic we have said she was, she resembled more Shakes¬ 
peare’s Portia than his Desdemona. High spirited and daring if 
occasion demanded, yet submissive and quiet under ordinary circum¬ 
stances. 

Where she loved, she loved, and where she hated, she hated, 
with the whole intensity and force of her nature. A little impul¬ 
sive ; always generous. Nurtured in the very cradle of romance, 
she was given a little to dreaming, but still there was a good sub¬ 
stratum of common sense underlying her thoughts. 

Such then was Parbatcc, but I leave each reader to conjure 
lip his own ideal beauty and goodness and in that being lot him 
centre all the attributes of perfection and call her Parbatcc. 


CONQUEST versus^ LKY MISSIONS. 


O NE more oriental state, |forJ'the w^hole of North Africa is 
essentially oriental, has lost her independonco. Tho 
French have seized on Tunis. Has this bcon^a gain or a 
loss to civilisation ? 

That the cynical disregard of international morality shown 
by tho French ministry in carrying out their policy of establish¬ 
ing a French protectorate over Tunis must, from the very nature 
of the case, have a most injurious oftect on civilisation, it requires 
no lengthened arguments to prove. Noblesse oblige, and from tho 
French republic a higher standard of morality might well have 
been expected. In the face of Salisbury proffers, Cyprus occupa¬ 
tion and recent English policy in Afghanistan, the English press, 
in commenting on tho proceedings of the French in Tunis, have 
not been able to bo very loud in their censure of France ; but 
they have generally expressed their surprise at the almost unani¬ 
mous. approbation with which tho French nation has greeted tho 
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Tanisian policy of the French ministry ; and they have farther 
pointed, with some degree of complacency, to the severe opposi-* 
tion that the Afghan and Transvaal policy of the Beaconsfield 
ministry called forth throughout the British Islands. We fully 
believe that the sense of conduct is much higher in England than 
it is in France ; but it is not so much higher as it w^ould appear 
to be on a superficial comparison of English and French public 
opinion on the occasions just mentioned. England in the situa- 
ation of France, with a neighbouring state but too eager to 
annex a territory bordering on her most valued possession, would 
not have been so divided on the question of interference and 
establishment of political supremacy as she was in regard to the 
Transvaal annexation and the Afghan war. It has been the 
scarcely disguised eagerness of Italy to seize on Tunis that has 
led to its precipitate seizure by the French. 

The conquest and government of one people by another 
is quite an abnormal state of things, and though not quite 
so bad a thing as slavery, it doubtless belongs to the same 
category. Slavery has done essential service to humanity by 
disciplining undisciplined races, and foreign subjection will for 
a long time yet to come do a similar kind of service. When an 
utterly unprogressive race falls under the yoke of a pro¬ 
gressive, energetic nation, there can bo very little cause for 
regret. When it is, however, a progressive state that passes 
under foreign sway, there must be groat cause for regret. Tunis 
is a state that has shewn itself decidedly progressive of late, 
and the loss of its independence must bo regarded a^ a heavy 
blow to the cause of progress in the Musalman world. Wo 
confess we should have felt very happy if, instead of Tunis, 
the far more exclusive and fanatical country of Morocco had 
come under French rule. But after all, we think the time 
has come for the work of civilisation to proceed among backward 
races by other means than war and conquest. War and con¬ 
quest do indeed irresistibly prove tho superiority. of European 
knowledge and organisation, and in so far they may dispose back¬ 
ward nations to learn tho ways of Europe. But on the other hai^ 
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they intensify fanaticism, and deepen the distrust with which 
European nations have long been regarded by those of Asia and 
Africa—a distrust that has its root in the career of spoliation 
pursued by the Portuguese, the Spaniards, the Dutch, the French, 
the English and the Russians. The crusades and razzias, per* 
sistently carried on for ages, further rendered the Moslem, who 
had previously been so ready to adopt and assimilate Q-reek and 
other foreign culture, most averse to receive any kind of know* 
ledge at the hands of their deadly foes. War and conquest then 
can, on the whole, present European civilisation to the peoples 
of the East and the South in a but repulsive form. 

America is the only groat country that has finally ab¬ 
jured conquest, and the further progress, industrial, intel¬ 
lectual, and moral, of this mighty republic will eventually 
tell most beneficially on the civilisation of the world. England 
too is far on the road to a final abjuration of conquest. The 
most advanced continental countries, France, Germany and 
Italy, are still a good way behind England. But in all the 
above countries there are largo numbers of noble-minded men 
who would greatly prefer to see backward races advance after 
the manner of Japan rather than after the manner of India 
or Cochin China. Cannot these men get up some kind of 
organisation for sending lay missions to backward countries 
to teach their people to take bettor care of their earthly con¬ 
cerns than they are able at present to do ? The religious enthu¬ 
siasm that has sent forth thousands of Christian missionaries 
to all parts of the world—to civilised China as to savage Erro- 
mongo—is deserving of all honour. But though inspired by 
the noblest motives, Christian missionaries have not been in all 
lands the pioneers of progress. In countries like India, China 
and Japan, that have well-developed social and religious institu¬ 
tions, the Christian missionary has rather retarded than advanced 
the cause of progress. Religion is a thing in which the suscepti¬ 
bilities of inc^viduals and of nations are the keenest, as even the 
Europe of the present day well attests. The speculations of the 
highest philosophers and scientists of the West are vehemently 
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denonnccd in the name of religion, when such speculations run 
counter to the ciuTent- theological belief. What wonder thcSn 
that Western civilisation should, make but slow progress when 
ifc is heralded by Christian proselytisin ? Chinese exclusiveness 
and Japanese too (now happily non-existent) was probably 
owing as much to the eagerness of the Christian missionary to ob¬ 
tain converts as to Portuguese piracy and Portuguese and other 
European conquests in the East. Free propagation of opinion, 
religious or secular, is no doubt a very good thing on abstract 
grounds, ljut before public opinion is educated by the advance 
of secular knoAvledge, and social and commercial intercourse 
between people professing ditteront creeds, free religions pro- 
pagandism may endanger the very safety of states. The rigid 
exclusion of Christian missionaries by the East India Company 
was an absolutely necessary provision for the safety of their 
Indian posssessions. Tilings have changed now, and free preach¬ 
ing by the Christian mis.sionary can cause now no sort of effer¬ 
vescence among the people. If the missionary had been allowed 
to enter prematurely upon the stage, the result might have been 
political convulsions of a dreadful character. 

Lay missions to Asia and Africa appear to bo the great 
need of the hour. Coming with the avowed object of teaching 
the higher knowledge, and the higher morality which enable 
Western nations to live happier and nobler lives than those of 
the East and the South, such missions will meet with none of 
the suspicion and hostility that religious missions have to en¬ 
counter. 

To return now to Tunis. Tlioro is a good side to every 
thing bad, and the French seizure of Tunis may eventually’ 
be a gain to civilisation. This must be our consolation for an 
accomplished immoral act. It is better that the country has 
fulleh under the power of France than that of Italy. France 
is a more vigorous country than Italy, and French civilisation 
has greater attractions than that of perhaps any otller Western 
nation. The French know how to conciliate, and though their 
acbiqyements in this direction may not have yet been as decided 
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among fanatical Kabyles and Arabs^ as it has been among 
the Gormans of Alsace, there can be ^no doubt that if there is 
any European nation that could soften Mahomedan fanaticism 
and make good citizens of the fierce Moslems of North Africa, 
that nation is the French. Their comparatively greater eman¬ 
cipation too from Christian dogma and aristocratic associations 
is again a special qualification for bringing on a fusion of 
European and oriental civilisation in the north of Africa. In 
spite of great natural disadvantages of climate, the French, 
notoriously bad colonisers as they are, have succeeded in 
colonising the Algerian sea-board regions ; and the European 
colonists in the country, French, Spanish, Italian, Maltese 
and German now number over 300,000, out of an aggregate 
population of less than 3,000,000. Tunis has not been 
annexed^ but only placed under French protection. Annexation 
however will soon be found a necessity. The insurrectioni» 
in Sfax and Gabes have just been quelled, and the maintenance 
of French garrisons in those places must follow in due course, 
as a safe-guard against future risings. This will approximate 
very closely to annexation ; and annexation, pure and simple, 
will doubtless come about, if not during the life-time of the 
present Boy, at no very distant date after his demise, in a 
manner analogous to what has recently been witnesed in Tahiti. 
Tunis is a finer country than Algeria in respect of soil and 
cliinato, and French and other European colonists may settle 
in the country in considerable numbers, and eventually assimi¬ 
lating to themselves the native races, may produce a people that 
would prove an accession of strength to France, would revive 
the glories of ancient Carthage, and carry a progressive civi¬ 
lisation southwards into the very heart of Africa. 

S. G. 


EANDOM THOUGHTS. 

IL 

T\E Quincey is less profound and poetical than Carlyle, 
^ although sometimes he sweeps over the solemn chords, 
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with marvellous effect. Witness in particular, On the Knocking 
at the Gate in Macbeth (which to me is a phenomenon) and his 
Letters to a Young man lohose Education has been somewhat neg^ 
lected —a long title* De- Quincoy, as we have said, is more 
logical than Carlyle, - and is free from the least tinge of pride* 
Ho was an eminently religious, moral and kind-hearted man. 
He was decidedly a man of principle. Ho was a sincere 
Christian, and a Tory of the liberal type. He could weep like a 
child with rare pathos and sweetness over the memory of Anno, 
a prostitute, but of no moan order, wo may bo sure, to affect 
powerfully a heart like Do Quincey’s. His religion blinded 
him not to the beauteous form and features of the ^ fallen angel, ’ 
as ho characterizes Shelley. It may bo noticed in passing, 
that in charity and fairness, wo should not accept the Queen 
Mob and the Notes on it, as the deliberate convictions of Shelley. 
(Vide his letter to the Examiner^ in which ho says that ho 
wrote them in a moody state, and that they do not contain his 
ripe thoughts.) Leigh Hunt in his Imagination and Fancy^ as 
also in his Edition of Shelley’s Fosthumous^ Works also gives 
us to understand as much. Do Quincoy was a worshipper of 
Milton, whom ho calls at one place this greatest of men ? He 
was also a very great admirer of Wordsworth and his foliow’- 
Opium-oater S. T. C., to wit. It is pleasant to witness the way 
in which his veneration for the latter personage struggles with 
his love of truth-telling, in his Recollections of the Lakes: it is 
the lover sweetly, archly chiding his love and calling her to 
^accorapt.*^ His great veneration for the Laker of Westmore¬ 
land expatiates freely in the above work—witness in particular, 
his nervous agitation at the prospect of meeting face to face 
with the great W. How shall he look at him—‘whose poems 
were to him a new light, in the face —how address him and hold 
discourse with the venerable bardl His picture is highly 
interesting in itself and in shewing his character. . This is the 
true key to greatness—if you wish to be revered, if ye must 
reverence your betters. 
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The rule of writing w'ith De Quincey (as Mr. Masson 
assures us) is never to write on any subject on which there is 
no novel truth to set forth ; and well has he stuck to this wise 
maxim. Open whichever of his essays you like, and it is 
almost certain you come upon new views which did not before 
strike you. This is no light praise ; and it may be said with 
truth of him that he has treated newly the most hackneyed 
topics. It should be remarked that he places Schiller above 
Goethe, while Carlyle (who resembles De Quincey, in his 
German learning, though not in his partiality for German 
literature, Mr. De Quincey being essentially patriotic in 
literature) places Goethe above Schiller (?) De Quincey’s 
English is model English—in an infinitely greater degree 
than the so-called ^ masterly English ’ of Macaulay. Macaulay’s 
English you can imitate, if you study his mannerism with 
attention, but De Quiiiccy’s style defies all endeavours at 
imitation. * * * * You cannot generalise upon the character¬ 
istics of his stylo ;—it knows no Rhetorical code except that 
of nature, conjoined with a perfectly classical taste. If you 
intend to study English, study it in Do Quincey’s multifarious 
and highly interesting writings. His method is :—He takes up 
a certain point on a subject, a minute point it may be, and 
apparently quite barren of any significance ;—he goes on talk¬ 
ing and talking and talking, with Attic lips, heaping image 
upon image, thought upon thought, allusion upon allusion. 
Sometimes you lose your way :—“ Is the eloquentfand loqua¬ 
cious dreamer speaking to the point ? Why ? mark ! I began 
in Heaven and has noio been thrown into a very abyss. What has 
all this heaping Pelion on Ossa to do with the point 'i The point 
—the point, and nothing but the point, Mr. De Quincey ! Why 
are you wandering from the point?” Reader I you are wandering 
and not Thomas De Quincey Esq. His is the most steadfast and 
the most unerring gaze—the world it is that is moving round the 
Sun (as Galileo maintained, despite the Inquisition) and not the 
Sun circling round the earth ; it is you, reader, that is to wit, 
who is- wandering and lack tho culture the author presupposes in 
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his readers. Looked at attentively^ there is a thread on which are 
strung the jewels diverse and rare aW, I say, all is logical — 
all is consistent. Mr. De Qcincey writes (to speak pleasantly, 
anachronism notwithstanding, with a leaf taken out of Mr. J. S. 
Mill’s Treatise on Logic Ratiodinative and Inductive. Grant his 
premises, all else is consistent. But Mr. De Quincey’s style is 
not smooth and spontaneous—it is labored, although in a lesser 
degree than Carlyle’s; he writes evidently with effort, though 
that effort falls far short of the painful straining and tension 
of the sage, of Chelsea. It is creditable to him that although 
a Tory, he could laud Edmund Burke to the skies (vide the 
article. Rhetoric). His'castigation of Lord Byron for abusing his 
favorite S. T. 0., {vide Style) is capital. With pleasure I notice 
here that in his Essay on Style, he considers William Words¬ 
worth as the only poet of modern times who has written ^ fault¬ 
less English ’—unlucky that ho could not name himself also, 
thus consenting to toll an untruth for decency’s sake. 

One of the features of De Quincay’s writings is the candour 
they display; he gives out his' whole soul to you—and who can 
help loving such a frank nature ? He has also shown undoubted 
instances of humour. (Read his Selections Grave and Gay,) 
As an amusing instance of his superstition, I shall mention the 
following circumstance •:—In reviewing Shakespeare’s Tempest, 
he insinuates that the Great Dramatist gave expression to his 
presentment of his coming end thus :— 

‘ And deeper than did ever plummet sound, 

' I’ll drown my book- 

And De Quincey charges home also with the passage be¬ 
ginning with 

“And like the baseless fabric of a vision.” 

This is superstition. But I am very talkative and must 
bid Mr. De Quincey—Farewell! 

Now claims my notice the redoubted Christopher North. 
Professor Wilson of Paisley was a hale man, if there was one— 
physically, intellectually, emotionally halo. In physique, ho was 
a giant^ so they say. lie competed with Sir William Hamilton, 
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for the chair of Moral Philosophy of the Edinburgh University, 
and gained the day. He was somehow connected with Professor 
Ferrier, author of the Institutes of Metaphjsic^ a lucid and tho¬ 
roughly reasoned exposition of the Berkeloyan Theory of 
the External world. Professor Wilson is both profound and 
poetical like Carlyle and De Quiucoy ; but his distinguishing 
feature is emotional rush. On the feeling comes, gusto by 
gusto, and as it comes, he pours it out naturally and with cor¬ 
responding vehemence the dashes that besprinkle his prose- 
poems represent his breaking spaces : the intensity of his 
emotion makes him gasp for breath! The sentence does not 
labor as with Do Quinccy or Carlyle, but it issues warm and 
reeking from his seething brain. He is singularly eloquent, and 
often bursts with tremendous might, {vide Winter—a Rhapsody.) 
In rapidity of conception and execution, he is without a parallel 
—to speak fearlessly, neither Shakespeare nor Sir Walter Scott 
equals him, and Byron but makes the nearest approach. lie is, ^ 
without question, Nature^s Darling. From Nature he drinks 
inspiration by mouthfulls, and gives out as much. * * * * Xho 
tone of Wilson’s writings is eminently Christian, Once ho 
scowled on M’aulay (Macaulay !) Mackintosh had overpraised 
the unfortunate Mecaulay, and Christopher North took umbrage 
at this. ***»»* ^ 

In De Quincefs Letters is noticed an anonymous in¬ 
dividual, whom the author praises for his ^extraordinary 
natural gifts, but who, ho (Do Quinccy) gives us to under¬ 
stand, has not received the most intellectually intellectual 
education. I tried to find who was meant; and at last sur¬ 
mised that it might be Wilson. But this is valueless as a fact. 
Do Quincoy and Wilson, to their eternal honor bo it said, were 
the first to see the worth of Wordsworth, and it is mainly 
owing to timr influential advocacy that Wordsworth has begun 
to bo appreciated. Wilson’s fwte lay in description—he is not 
content that you manage to conceive his object—he makes you 
see it. I lovo Scotchmen, and that’s another reason why I 
love Professor Wilson. M* 
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THE PRICE OF OUR CIVILIZATION. 


A re tliere races of men whose civilization is impossible 
unless they are forcibly conquered and arbitrarily gov¬ 
erned by a more civilized nation ? Unless this question can 
be answered in the aflSrmative, all conquests are acts of down¬ 
right spoliation, and all alien rule an unmitigated evil. For 
the suflferings which a nation inflicts upon another by con¬ 
quering it and holding it in subjection arc simply indescribable. 
The rule of the sword is the most terrible of all rules, and it 
is by that alone that dominion can be maintained over a 
foreign people. Liberty, the most precious of all possessions, 
is necessarily wrested from them in the very act of conquest. 
They are governed with a high hand. In legislation, their 
wants and wishes are disregarded. In taxation their resources 
arc ignored. Their aspirations are treated with open contempt 
and ridicule. The most insulting estimates are formed 
about their national character. The conquering country cannot 
afford to send her best men to govern the dependency. A 
horde of hungry adventurers is let loose into it. Their only 
care is to enrich themselves, regardless of the fate of the 
country which contributes to their wealth. They trample upon 
the tenderest sensibilities of tho conquered people. Threats, 
frowns, rebukes, and insults are donsidered to form tho only 
kind of treatment fit for them. Every bagman, shoeblack, 
and chimney-sweep that sets his foot upon the conquered 
country, considers himself suddenly translated into a sovereign, 
assumes tho most insolent airs, and expects all except his own 
countrymen to bow down to him in reverence. The least 
disappointment in these expectations puts him out of his 
temper and he vindicates his dignity by committing outrages 
from the consequences of which he relies on the prestige of 
^ Lis nation to save him. The hirelings of the Press delight* 
in tormenting the subject people by venting their spite in 
venomous tirades. Justice is almost impossible when the 
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opposite parties belong to the ruling and the ruled races. 
The qualities for which the individuals of the dominant class 
are eulogized and rewarded, are looked upon with a jealous 
eye when evinced by the vanquished people. Their actions 
are judged by a code of morals in which submission to tyranny 
is a cardinal virtue. The least acts of insubordination are 
visited with the most severe punishment. All attempts te 
secure a fairer treatment are construed into disloyalty arid 
treason and are put down with a strong hand. The statecraft 
of the ruling race is exercised in devising measures to deprive 
the ruled of the power of complaining at the oppression 
committed upon them, and of the means of defending them* 
sclves from it. The members of the governing class form a 
compact in which the misdeeds of the lower functionaries aro 
overlooked, hided, excused and apologized by the higher; 
while the eyes and hands of them all are ready to watch and 
punish the slightest misbehaviour in the ruled. T?hoy aro 
cowed down in spirit, and are kept in constant awe. While 
all this goes on, the rulers wonder at their own moderation, 
justice and humanity. These are a few instances of the 
wrongs which a conquered people suffer at the hands of 
their conquerors. 

Such a course of rigorous discipline a nation can by no 
means consent to undergo. Its infliction is excusable, if at 
all, only when there is no other means of rescuing it from a 
perpetual barbarism. The desire to civilize a people whoso 
civilization is otherwise impossible, is therefore the only 
ground on which a nation can justify itself in depriving that 
people of its independence. Even in this case, it may be a 
question whether a nation is right, in forcing its good services 
on another nation. In any other case alien rule is no moro 
justifiable than the act of a strong man robbing a weak man 
of all his property and turning him into a slave. 

The English do not profess to hold India on this under 
standing. They urge their civilizing mission as their justiiica- 
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tion for conquering and ruling this country. They think 
wo were, and still are, incapable of governing ourselves and in 
support of this view they advance the internecine wars, 
foreign invasions, ignorance and injurious institutions to which 
we were subject and which rei\(fered our progress impossible. 
Thus they stand very much in the same relations to us as the 
Court of Wards stands to rich heirs who are incapable of 
nlanaging their own estates. The task they have proposed to 
themselves is that of civilizing us and of making us fit for 
self-government. It is on this desire to improve our condition 
that their right to demand our loyalty is founded. If they 
held India for their own benefit, if they stood in the position 
of robbers, loyalty to them would cease to be our duty, and it 
would have been incumbent on us to liberate ourselves from 
tlieir sway as soon as we could. But though it is the duty 
of every man to emancipate himself from the power of a tyrant, 
yet it would be the height of folly if an heir sought to sever 
his connection from the Court of Wards, which, for a time, 
prevents him from conducting the affairs, and spending the 
proceeds, of his estates after his own mind. It is from these 
considerations that thoughtful men and far-sighted patriots in 
India do not desire to break the union between England and 
India, and do not repudiate the idea of the loyalty of the 
Indians to the British Crown. 

Though it must be acknowledged to the credit and honor 
of the English that we are not suffering all the evils of an alien 
rule, yet it must be candidly said that We are suffering many 
of them, and that above all we are made to pay a very high 
price for our civilization. The Civil and Military Services of 
this country, one of the poorest in the world, are more highly 
paid than those of any other country. The number of public ser¬ 
vants is far more than the work of administration requires. 
Offices are. sometimes created only to make provisions for 
^English youths and other candidates for employment. And then 
all the offices held by Europeans are most extravagantly remu¬ 
nerated, It is not true to say that the men who are occupying 
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them could not be attracted by the ofiPer of smaller salaries. But 
supposing they could not, why not take advantage of cheaper 
labor ? In four places out of every five now held by Europeans, 
Indians could be employed not only without the slightest loss 
of efficiency, but, perhaps, with greater efficiency, any superior 
qualifications that might bo named on behalf of the Europeans 
being more than balanced by the advantages which educated 
Indians possess in being familiar with the languages, manners, 
and customs of the people in being better able to sympathise 
with their needs. But even granting that efficiency is some¬ 
what impaired by employing the Indians, we cannot afford to 
pay for the efficiency secured by employing Europeans. Take 
a very simple illustration. Do English gentlemen in this coun¬ 
try employ European butlers when they can only afford to keep 
a native khdnsdmd ? Why then should the administrators of 
India commit a blunder when we arc to suffer its consequences 
which they would not have done at their own risk ? We couItT 
do with a much cheaper and simpler administration than that 
with which we are now saddled. The rules of economy which 
regulate the liousehold establishment and furniture of a family 
also apply to the administration of a country. Expenditure 
must not exceed the means. We must not maintain a style 
which we cannot afford. The same holds good of an adminis¬ 
tration. Wo arc a poor people. We would never have main¬ 
tained an establishment of magistrates, judges and so on with 
such princely salaries as at present, if we had the option. The 
cost of administration, exorbitant as it is, would not have been 
so ruinous to the country if the money did not go out of it. 
Under the existing state of things it is a dead loss to the 
country. As much as onethird of tho whole revenue goes 
direct to England in the name of “ Home Charges,” never to 
return. Of the remainder the greater portion goes into the 
pockets of the European Civil and Military servants and 
thence finds its way to England and is likewise an irrecover¬ 
able loss to India. And all this is perhaps nothing compared 
with the enormous amount of wealth drained by the English 
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tradesman every y^ar from the country never to be returned in 
any shape. 

Such is the prodigious price we pay for ottr civilization, 
besides bearing the thousand and one evils inseparable from 
alien rule. Under these circumstances we have a rio*ht. 
unless it is denied, to us on the ground of might, to expect 
that the services done to the country in return for these 
immense sacrifices, should be real and lasting, that the English 
should faithfully discharge the duties on which their right to 
enjoy sovereignty over us is founded—that they should civilize 
us and make us fit for self-government. Up to the present 
this duty has been very imperfectly discharged. The only 
substantial work hitherto done is the partial education which 
has been given to a few thousand out of the many hundred 
millions of men. The condition of our peasantry, if changed 
at all, has been changed for the worse. Our industries instead 
of being developed, have been crippled by being subjected 
to an unequal competition. Let the Government hasten to 
fulfil the obligations which it has so long neglected- As a 
first step in this direction let it extend the present system of 
public instruction far beyond its present limits. Other Gov¬ 
ernments may leave the work of education in the hands of the 
people themselves. But the British Government has an ex¬ 
ceptional position in India. It has not only to govern but 
to educate and enlighten us. Even in countries like America, 
Germany and Switzerland, where the rulers do not boast of a 
higher civilization than the ruled, education is admitted to bo 
the duty of Government. But this duty becomes far more 
binding on the rulers of Indijt who claim to be the givers of 
light to this country. To keep us in ignorance, to ruin our 
industries, to pauperize our peasantry, to debar us from places 
of responsibility, to deprive us of the use of arms—these are 
certainly not the ways in which they can civilize us and make 
us competent for self-government. They should seek their 
safety in humane and equitable rule rather than in our igno¬ 
rance and powerlessnoss. , A Hindustani. 
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BANG.UV1RA CHARITA. 

Part I. 

By Raj Rajbndra Chandra, 

Member of the Chitya lianjini Sahitya Sahha, SreebatL 

T HIS is a biography of Babu Ramdas Bancrjea—popularly 
known as ^ Ramdas Bobu of Metiri. ’ The extraordinary 
physical feats of this gentleman, who was endowed with a 
giant’s strength, have become proverbial. Surely, Bengalis 
may well bo proud of such a man ; and the writer of the 
pamphlet has done well in presenting the public with the 
noteworthy incidents in Ramdas Babu’s life. Should the writer 
give us biographical notices of the lives of Bengalis gifted with 
extraordinary bodily powers, his labors will bo quite welcome^ 
We cannot estimate too highly the importance of such ex¬ 
amples. Tho physical improvement of the Bengalis is 
question of vital importance* and those who contribute their 
efforts towards the uttaiiiment of this great object, are justly 
entitled to the thanks of those who have their country’s good 
at heart. 

ON TRUANT SCHOOLS AND JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

By John F. Moss, 

Clerk of the Sheffold School Board. 

A IRONG methods of dealing with juvemlc offenders proposed in 
recent years, the Truant Industrial School merits more atten¬ 
tion than it has hitherto received. 

Originally projected to meet difficulties encountered in the 
• administration of the Elementary Education Acts, the system has 
succeeded in such a way as to warrant the expectation that it will 
develop a much wider iicld of usefulness thait was at first anticipated. 
Recognising the principle that tho prevention of crime is of even 
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more importance than its punishment, it aims at correction in the 
very earliest stages of wrong-doing, and deals with the child, not 
as a hardened criminal,” but as a tender plant, supple and suscep¬ 
tible of training. To call a child of eight or ten years a hardened 
criminal” is surely a misnomer; yet her Majesty’s Inspector of Re¬ 
formatory and Industrial Schools had occasion in his last annual 
report to quote a case in which a boy of eight years of age, “ more 
fit for a nursery,” had been sent to a Reformatory School after 
undergoing at least ten days of imprisonment in the common gaol. 

He had,” says Major Inglis, “ been in company with two older 
boys, a brother of ten and a lad of fourteen, who were concerned 
in-some petty theft; and there was no doubt that his companions 
had led him into the scrape.” 

Fortunately in this instance measures were taken to avert the 
doom to which the poor boy had been consigned, and he may still 
be allowed a chance in life. But, sadly, too many have been rutli- 
- Icssly sacrificed. Cut off from all ordinary social humanizing in¬ 
fluences, and herded with full-fledged criminals of riper years, 

' what wonder if children so dealt with should catch the contagion, 
and become waifs and strays of society ? Evil proclivities are not 
developed in a day, neither .are vice and crime matured in a moment; 
but the downward career becomes appallingly easy when once the 
stamp of dishonor and degradation is given. Thousands who now 
crowd the ranks of habitual criminals might with judicious treat¬ 
ment at the outset have been reclaimed and restored. Many would 
never have become so fearfully familiar with prison life had greater 
care been taken to guard against their first contact with its pestilen¬ 
tial influence. Often, alas ! in very childhood the shadow falls, and 
from thence starts the melancholy “ might have been ,” which must 
echo through far distant years. Happily, however, the Elementary 
Education Acts supply a means of dealing with the wayward, ill- 
trained child when he first turns aside. He may be dealt with for 
truancy or frequenting bad company, without waiting for the commit¬ 
tal of acts to which greater stigma attaches. Let reclamation begin 
hero, and the dark torrent which now disgraces the country will* 
bo sensibly diminished. Children classed as incorrigible s are 
often “ more sinned against than sinning.” In many cases it 
will be found that juvenile offences arc the outcome of parental 
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Neglect. Frequently brutality and selfishness on the part of parents 
incite children to acts of vagabondage, vagrancy* and vice. The 
application of the correctional process should, therefore, be in two 
directions—^parents as well as children should be reached. • In other 
cases over-indulgence produces the difficulty, and then the parent, 
though still to bo held responsible, may become more an object of 
pity. But, however developed, bad habits, %uancy, and evil com¬ 
panionship should be dealt with at the earliest moment possible, 
and it is to this end that the Truant School system is applied. 

The Truant Industrial Schools already in operation are thoso 
of the London, Liverpool, and Sheffield School Boards, and they 
are certified under the provisions of the Industrial Schools Act, 
1866. The London scheme differs materially from the others named, 
and will not come within the scope of the description now pro¬ 
posed to be given. The Sheffield School is, however, selected for 
special notice, not on account of any superiority over that of 
Liverpool, but because its operations and management have more« 
immediately claimed the attention of the writer. 

An official note entered in the log-book on the occasion of tlio 
recent Government inspection sots forth that “ the Truant School 
system as carried on at Sheffield can scarcely fail to have good 
results.” Let us see what that system is. The institution is in¬ 
tended primarily for the reception of children dealt with under the 
11th and 12 th sections of the Elementary Education Act, 1876. 
If a child of school age is not being provided with efficient elementary 
instruction, or if he be “ found habitually wandering, or not under 
proper control, or in the company of rogues, vagabonds, disorderly 
persons, or reputed criminals,” then the parent should, “ after duo 
warning,” be summoned before the Magistrates, who are empowered 
to order that such child shall attend some certified efficient school 
to be named in the order. If this order be not complied with the 
parent «may bo again fined; or if he satisfies the court that he has 
used all reasonable efforts to enforce compliance, the Magistrates 
may thereupon order the child to bo sent to a Certified Day Indus¬ 
trial School, or if there be no such school suitable for the child, 
then to a Certified Industrial School. In case of .any second or 
subsequent non-compliance with an attendance order, the court may 
both send the child to an Inddstrial School and inflict a fine. In 
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relation to all these cases the Truant School occupies the position 
of an ordinary Certified Industrial School. Similar grants towards 
its maintenance are made by the Treasury, and it is under the 
same Government inspection. There is, however, this essential 
difference, that whereas to the ordinary Certified Industrial Schools 
may be sent children charged with offences punishable by imprison¬ 
ment though not convieftd of felony, cases of this nature arc not 
admissible as such into the Truant School. Whatever wrong a 
child may have done he must only be sent to the Truant School for 
a breach of the Elementary Education Act, and thus it is sought to 
prevent stigma arising from his brief detention. The reasonableness 
of this will be obvious. In children of tender years there is not 
that fulness of moral ^perception and mental development which 
seem inseparable from the idea of criminal conduct, and the offences 
of juveniles should in this light be treated rather as proofs of 
defective control or want of proper training. 

Usually a child is committed to the school till he shall attain his 
sixteenth year, but actual attention need not necessarily extend 
over more than a month. Three months seems about the average 
period. The object of committal for a long period is to give power 
of full control; in many cases it may protect children from the. 
pernicious action of bad parents. Formerly children could not be 
licensed to live out of Industrial Schools till they had been eighteen 
months under detention; but the Elementary Education Act of 
1876 gave managers power to license out after the expiration of 
one month of the period. The licenses from the Truant School are 
granted on condition of good conduct and regular attendance at 
some ordinary efficient elementary school, but they must be renewed 
every thrde months until a discharge be granted, or the full term 
expires. 

The Sheffield Truant School is situated on the verge of the 
moors, about five miles from the town, and in a quiet, thinly 
populated district, beyond the reach of disturbances which might 
interfere with discipline or work. Attached to the school premises 
ia a farm upon which some of the boys are employed, while others 
do a little wood-chopping or other light work. The buildings were 
at,first certified for sixty boys, but accommodation is being made 
available for twenty more, and among those now under detention 
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nrc children from Manchester, Halifax, Nottingham, Derby, Hull, 
Scarborough, Rotherham, West Bromwich, Wednesbury, Hudders¬ 
field, Stock-ton-on-Tees and other towns. 

On a child’s first admission into the school he is isolated for a 
few days and set to the tedious occupation of Oakum-picking; 
at the same time ho is made to understand that his conduct and 
work will be watched, and that the discipline will be relaxed as he 
shows himself worthy of being trusted. He only mingles with the 
rest of the scholars at prayers, at meal-times, at lessons ^and at 
drill; but care is taken that his health shall not suffer, and the 
superintendent—who is exceedingly jud eious and kindly disposed, 
though equally firm—often finds it quite practicable to dispense 
with a portion of this treatment, which may in first cases extend 
to four days, while in the case of children returned to the school 
after being once licensed out it may be extended to fourteen days, 
or in the case of a child over twelve being returned a second time, 
the confinement may be imposed for one month. Sometimes the^ 
task is assumed with sullenncss or open defiance, but a little quiet 
reasoning and timely counsel have an astonishing effect under the 
circumstances, and better feelings usually soon prevail. When his 
conduct commends him for removal to the probationary stage he 
finds his lot an easier one—indeed, it would be bearable enough 
but for the want of liberty, which appeals in an especial degree 
to those who have hitherto known too little of restraint. Now, 
however, he has the chance of redeeming himself, and he knows 
that freedom can only be gained by industry and good conduct. 
Hero too comes the opportunity for a little special drill. Sometimes 
it transpires that a boy has been led to dislike school because of 
some inaptitude or backwardness in a particular branch of instruc¬ 
tion, and then care is taken to afford special assistance, * so that his 
motive for truancy may be removed, or at least the temptation 
lessened. Amid both work and play he is taught the important 
lessons of truth and honor, and that evil-speaking must be abjured. 
He is surrounded by boys of spirit who have learned some at least 
the lessons intended to be enforced, and they too have their influence 
upon him. If one of the number should commit a fault their 
sense of justice is appealed to, and they arc made to understand the 
necessity of strict discipline and obedience to rule. Punishments 
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are not frdquent and are not lightly given. Mere mischief or 
thoughtlessness can be overlooked; but lying or swearing, or other 
serious offences are- visited with fitting correction and it is given in 
such a way as to have, full moral weight. The majority of the 
boys submit themselves to authority with a real good-will, and 
though some of them make sorry beginnings and have “ many a 
slip,’* most striking changes have been wrought even in cases which 
seemed unpromising, if not hopeless. Still, although a boy may 
admit that he has been kindly treated, he never asks that he may 
stay. As one of the first candidates put it, they “ don’t like being 
under lock and key.’* 

The same boy had, prior to his committal, walked out for 
Sheffield to sec what chance of escape there would be if he should 
unluckily be sent to the school, and he then expressed great contempt 
eonceming walls which could so easily be scaled. Actual experience, 
however, convinced him that escape would be worse than useless, and 
that moral restraint became as intolerable as “lock and key.” 
Punishment, short and sure, follows any attempt at desertion, and 
such offences arc not frequent. Boys are freely trusted in the garden 
or on the farm, and for the most part they faithfully respect the con¬ 
fidence reposed in them. One little fellow not yet eleven years of 
age did repeatedly run away, and three times got to a distance of 
between sixty and seventy miles from the school, but after being 
brought back the fifth time he declared himself determined to win 
his liberty this time by “ being a good boy,” and ho kept his word. 
It is amusing sometimes to see the zeal with which boys on proba¬ 
tion “ mount guard” over any one suspected of a desire to abscond. 
Such an one is looked upon as a common foe, reflecting discredit 
upon the whole body. Nothing seemed to please the little reformed 
runaway already referred to better than being intrusted with duties 
of this nature. 

Idcenses arc not usually granted before the expiration of from 
two to three months. Some boys arc intrusted to the care of friends 
oaHier, but others arc detained for a considerably longer period. 
The superintendent is required to submit a special report at the end 
of the first three months, and a further report quarterly if detention 
be still further prolonged. Sometimes it is found that boys cannot 
be sent out bocauso their home surroundings are unsuitable, but in 
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such cases arrangements may be made for placing them under the 
care of respectable employers directly they reach the standard of 
education entitling them to exemption from the obligation to 
attend school. Some are so quick and so successful in their studies 
as to render this the work of a short time only. One who on ad¬ 
mission could barely read the simplest monosyllables and had been 
in a shockingly neglected condition, managed, after sixteen months, 
to pass very creditably an examination according to the 4th standard 
of the new code—a rate of progress certainly not common in ordi¬ 
nary schools. 

The food is plain and suitable, costing a little over 3s. per head 
per week; and amid the pure, bracing air of Hollow Meadows 
it has an evident relish. A simple warm uniform is provided, 
with special provision for the boys who are told oiF for outdoor 
work. The total cost, including salaries, will, with a full school, 
amount to about 8s. per licad jier week, a portion of which is met 
by Government grant and contributions from various School Boards. 
The contributions levied upon parents varying from Gd, to 5s. pcT* 
head per week are appropriated by the Treasury towards the 
Government grant in each case, and only when the amount is 
greater than the grant is any allowance made to the school on tliis 
account. In most districts the police are intrusted with the collec¬ 
tion of these contributions, but in Liverpool the duty is performed 
by the ofliccrs of the School Board, acting as the agents of the 
Government authorities ; and the result has been satisfactory in 
that very special attention has been given to the enforcement of 
payment as far as possible. It is a common mistake to fix the 
contributions only at such a figure as will render the collection easy 
and the burthen upon the parents light. But this is positively 
mischievous in cases where the parents themselves are the real 
culprits. For such the contribution should not only be fixed high 
enough to make its payment inconvenient, but it should be relent¬ 
lessly exacted. Better by far that they should suffer the just 
penalty of their infancy than they should be encouraged in so 
rearing a whole family that each member may in turn become the 
head of a future race of vagabonds and criminals, A curious cal¬ 
culation recently made is said to have revealed the fact that in one 
of the States of America one single family of illiterates had in 
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seventyfivc years produced 1,200 criminals, paupers and drunkards, 
and had cost the country, directly and indirectly, more than 1,000,000 
dollars* It would have cost the State less to have held the head 
pf this unhappy race strictly to his duty at the right time. Tho 
school must not be made a convenience for those who would only 
be too glad of thus shelving their responsibilities. Some have been 
known io even incite children to crime with the object of getting 
them easily off their hands; but, on the other hand, not a few 
have found means of working a wonderful improvement without 
any intervention of the law, directly they found that the “ incorri- 
gibles”, would not be taken without some suitable contribution 
being exacted towards maintenance. 

Nor is the deterrent effect of the system confined to children 
actually received into the schools. Every boy let out on license 
becomes a sort of missionary in his way, preaching terror to evil¬ 
doers. His wholesome dread of the discipline which a second 
^detention would entail has no slight influence upon both himself 
and his companions, though unfortunately sometimes temptations 
prove too strong and he has to bear the consequences. During last 
year twelve children were returned once to the school, and one was 
returned a second time. 

Many pleasing instances are reported in which children have 
done exceedingly well when restored to liberty; but a number of 
licences have been revoked on account of irregular attendance after 
the first few weeks of trial. In nearly all these latter cases, however, 
the parents are at fault,- and it is believed that with proper care on 
their part reclamation might have been made complete. 

Taking it altogether, the result of the experiment proves tho 
possibility of refractory children being reclaimed otherwise than as 
quasi-criminals, and without waiting till they actually render them¬ 
selves liable to imprisonment with all its blighting consequences. 

As compared with Industrial Schools, into which children are 
received for long terms only, the expenses of management are of 
course heavy, as with short terms the labour of the children cannot 
so well be made remunerative, and indeed many are too young for 
much physical work. But if tho system succeeds it amply repays the 
cost, and it is really economical in the end. The issues ace too 
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momentous to be measured by monetary cost, and must be appraised 
by a far higher standard, for who shall tell the ultimate results, 
penetrating, as it is hoped they will, into the unseen future, and 
atfecting generatioiis yet unborn ?—Good Words^ April 1881. 


LINES BY THE LATE DEAN OP WESTMINSTER, 


“ Till Death us part.’* 

So speaks the heart, 

When each to each repeats the words of doom; 

Thro’ blessing and thro’ curse, 

For better and for worse. 

We will be one, till that dread hour shall come. 

II. 

Life, with its myriad grasp, 

Our yearning souls shall clasp. 

By ceaseless love, and still expectant wonder $ 

In bonds that shall endure. 

Indissolubly sure. 

Till God in death shall part our paths asunder. 

III. 

Till Death us join, 

0 voice yet more divine ! 

That to the broken heart breathes hope sublime ; 

Thro* lonely hours 
And shattered powers 

We still arc one, despite of change and time. 

IV. 

Death, with his healing hand, 

Shall once more knit the band 
Which needs but that one link which none may sever 5 
Till, thro’ the Only Good, 

Heard, felt, and understood, 

Our life in God shall make us one for ever. 

Spectator, 


SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL. 


T here are, it seems, in existence copious material for a detailed 
biography of Sir William Herschel. But we may very well be 
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content with the intelligent and sympathetic sketch which Mr. 
Holden, himself a student of the same science, had given ils in tliid 
volume of the great astronomer, William Herschel, horn in 
Hanover in 1738, came of a family of musicians. It was as a 
musician that he came over to England, and in teaching and con¬ 
ducting that he spent many of the best years of his life. He was, 
indeed, still by profession a musician when, in 1781, he made his 
great discovery of Uranus. How groat that discovery was, we, who 
arc used to the almost monthly discovery of new members of the 
‘‘asteroid” group, can hardly estimate. But, as Mr. Holden well 
remarks, “ it has absolutely no parallel, for every other major planet 
had been known from time immemorial.” The following year, 
music, as a profession, was abandoned, though Herschel retained his 
love for the art to the Ikst. He removed to Datchet, receiving a 
salary from the King of £200 a year. As some one remarked, he 
was “ bought very cheap.” Now it is not the fashion for royalty 
Jo buy at all. George III. was genuinely fond of at least the 
spectacular part of astronomy, and Herschel had constantly to 
transport his telescope to the palace for the royal observer. From 
Datchet he removed, in 1786, to Slough, and there continued to 
work almost up to the time of his death, in 1822.— Spectator. 


THE LIFE OF MAN. 


An! Fortune on thy fickle blast 
Unfixed are we for ever cast 
Thou fickle show^st a smile or frown 
And merc’less striv’st to cast him clown 
Whom recent thou did^st mark his fate 
Ambition’s heights to emulate. 

Ah! man, thou weak and powerless thing 
Luck leads a pauper or a king, 

‘Fetter’d art thou to every ill 
Without a power to use thy will 
Without a power or might to save 
Thy body from the oblivious grave, 
Know! Fdrfjine when she strives to rise 
A dissolution prophesies. 


T. 
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I T is a very different thing to gaze at a troup of monkeys in 
a cage^ from gazing at parrots^ jackals or cats. There is a 
suspicion of mind and soul about the monkey that prevents one 
thinking idly or lightly of him. I suspect the child in Calcutta 
&inks more highly of the monkey than the child in London. 
The traditions of Hindu faith invest the monkey with a heroic 
' importance in India that can never be attached to him in 
England. His history runs back, with us, to heroic times when 
hi§ ancestors were the allies of gods. Hunom^n has been 
heard of by every body in this country,, as the ally of Rama, 
and how he held his court upon the mountain peaks by the 
Pampas Lakes, and how the sentinels on the topmost rocks saw 
Rama approaching and recognized him, when he came to ask 
Hunoman’s assistance to recover Seeta, the lady of the lotus 
eyes, from Ravanai black Raja of the Demons of Ceylon. 
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These are tales that interest ns all, not in early youth 
Only. The pictore of Hnnoman coming down reverently to> 
great Bama, stepping from ridge to ridge, and leading the 
hwo ^ to the conncil peaks where the princes were assembled 
together, is not one to be socm forgotten. Told in the 
tender time of youth, when every thing makes an impression 
on the mind, it is not likely indeed to be ever foigotten. Did 
not Hunoman sit apart upon a separate peak alone ? Was not 
Yarana, the white ape, there, like a snow-drift on a Himalayan 
ridge, and Anngadha of the portentous tail, with the strength 
of a whole herd elephants in each of his hairy arms ? Shall 
we ever forget how the great army of monkeys was to be 
divided into four, each to search a quarter of the universe ? 
and how ‘the southern fell to Hunoman i and who does not 
remember his jump across the straits into Ceylon, and his 
finding the beautiful Seeta shut up in that wonderful endianted 
garden ? Is it possible that we should ever forget how Nala, 
the wizard of the four-handed soldiers, made stones float upon 
the sea for a bridge, and how lambnvaf, king of the bears, led 
his people down from the hills to help the noble army of 
monkeys? No, such things can never be forgotten,—^tho 
prowess of Indrajet, mightiest of the sons of black Havana, 
is as much a fact to the Hindu child as the political ability 
of Akhbar, or the military skill of a Clive or a Wellington. 
The destmction of the city of the Demons, the triumphal pro¬ 
gress of Bama escorting Seeta back to Ajudhya, the departure 
of the monkey army for their merry hills by the Pampas 
Lake,-<-ell these are facts as indelibly woven with the early 
recdlections of the Hindu child, as the destmction of Pharoah 
and his host, the miraculous manna, and the wise sayings of 
Salaam’s ass, with the recollections of the child brought up on 
the banks of the Thames, the Seine, or the Uber. 

No, we cannot help looking at monkeys very differently in 
this eonntry from the people of Europe. There is a certain halo 
about them, a halo, if not of sanctity, at least of snperstitioas 
interest. We smile at the stoty. We may not believe a wmd 
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of it, jast as the edacated people in Harope do not believe in 
the Delnge and Noah’s Ark, but the ttadition lives iq the 
inemoi7 nevertheless, and will probably never be eradicated. 

Tet the monkeys are not prond of their antique lineage and 
noble deeds in times of yore. They will consent to eat our 
rice, and to frequent our village basaars, disdaining not our 
simple frnits and onr vegetable repasts. Nay even the wUd 
berries and green shoots of the jangle will content them when 
they find a lack of food in our village stores, or when the house¬ 
wives are forced to practise a more rigid economy. There is 
no pride about them, but gravity and sadness of face rather, 
induced, perhaps, by the recollection of classical glory and 
present decadence, .^sop tells us that an ape wept when 
passing through a cemetery. “ What ails you, my friend ?!’ 
asked the fox, in real or afPected sympathy with this flow of 
grief. ** 0 nothing particular” was the reply 'of the sensitive * 
creature ^‘but I always weep when reminded of my dead 
ancestors.” .^sop meant this for satire of course. Our human 
forefathers, he would teach us, were little better than apes after 
all, notwithstanding Chinese ancestor worship and sentimental 
poetry. But iSlsop know nothing of Hunoman and his exploits 
and is therefore to be forgiven. 

Even in play monkeys are serious, and wear a tearful 
expression of countenance—^their eyes are wistful and disconso¬ 
late even when engaged in the most riotous games. Peeling 
an orange they will look at it with immeasurable grief. You 
may see one of the elders sorrowfully cuffing a youngster about 
the ears for some offence, real or imaginary, but with so woe¬ 
begone an expression of face that it is evident the cuffer suffers 
more from mental tribulation than the cuffed from bodily pain. 

The green monkey of Ethiopia was a god in Egypt, itf the 
times of the glory of old Memphis. He was the type of the 
god of letters, often associated with Thoth, and is found em¬ 
balmed in numerous vaults. He is sculptnred on the obelisks of 
Luxor, and lends sanctity to a hundred shrines. Ftbab, the 
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little baboon, was one of the gods of learning in ancient Egypt* 
Yon may see him in a cage in our gardens, looking grave and 
solemn enough for a Scotch Professor of Metaphysics. He 
muses now, with pensive sadness, over the skin of a plaintain. 
I have seen him weeping over a nutshelL Pthah was wor¬ 
shipped for centuries in the city of Thebes of the hundred 
gates ; without him Hermopolis would have been desolate, and 
now he resigns himself to a little straw, a nutshell, and the skin 
of a plaintain, yet not without sad protest on his melancholy 
face. 

The farm'goats in our Bengal villages still perch them¬ 
selves on the highest bank they can find, a broken wall, a 
fallen tree, a heap of refuse. Their wild ancestors once stood 
as sentinels on the heights of the Himalayas, and, in memory 
of this, our village goats climb and muse, on every “ coign of 
vantage.” Our. village dog turns himself round and round 
before lying down to sleep, and why ? Because, in his old . 
wolfish days, his progenitors cautiously took several looks 
round before venturing on the dangerous pleasure of repose. 
And is there then no cause for the gravity, the melancholy, 
the sorrow, that characterize the faces of our poor relations in 
the monkey-house ? Why will they never laugh ? If memories 
of Hunoman and his exploits have nothing to do with their 
grief, can it be that they remember sadly how the god, that 
was worshipped in Egypt, was cooked and eaten in Abyssinia ? 
It w^ so, and if our modern commentators tell us truth, 
the very same monkey that was worshipped in Egypt and 
eaten in Ethiopia, was a favorite with the fair beauties of 
ancient Greece, those Delias and Aspasias who captivated the 
wisest and the bravest of mankind. Nay they had* to be re¬ 
monstrated with, those fair ones, for nestling their monkey 
favorites in their own couches ! 

Strange peoples those ancient Greeks and those still more 
ancient Egyptians I Herodotus tells us that when a cat or a 
sacred monkey died in the dwelling of' an ancient Egyptian, the 
owner shaved his eyebrows as a mark of grief, embalmed the 
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defunct animal in a consecrated cofFeri and solemnly carried it 
with pomp according to his wealth, to be interred in a city of 
Lower Egypt, a considerable city and a sacred, known aa 
Bubastis, the Sepulchre of Dead Monkeys, as the name im¬ 
ports—nay rather the City of Sacred Oats, says Wilkinson. I 
Cannot tell which, not being learned in hieroglyphical lore, but 
certainly one of the two I suppose, and equally curious either— 
whether Sepulchre of Dead Monkeys, or City of Sacred Cats! 

There is a little baboon in a corner of that cage that affects 
solitude, and appears to think hard all day. But apparently 
nothing comes of all his thinking. In Madras %is relatives are 
called, “ the wise ones,” and if contemplation and meditation, 
silent and profound, induce wisdom, they should surely he ex¬ 
ceeding wise. In the pleasant old days of Pan and Mercury, 
these pigmies waged war on the cranes we are told. They were 
mounted on goats and made foraging expeditions on the cranesi, 
nests, runing away with the eggs and the fledgling, eating both 
without sauce or cooking, knowing nothing of curries, and in¬ 
nocent of pillaus. A friend of mine, who has recently returned 
from London, tolls mo the educated people in that overgrown 
hive of humanity, are beginning to appreciate our eastern 
cookery now, and to turn from their own barbaric joints of 
huge slaughtering-houses, legs of beef and haunches of 
mutton, flesh, fowl, and fish, to the more exquisite gastronomic 
productions of Hindu and Moslem cookery in India. We may 
educate their palates in time as our forefathers evidently did 
something in times past to civilize the superstitious and un¬ 
polished Egyptians. 

That grave little monkey in the corner is called the 
Monk in Europe, and he wears habitually a look of gravity 
and distress on his face that might well beseem a Jesuit or 
a Capuchin of these troublous times for the Church in France 
or Germany* His hair seems blanched with extreme old age, 
and a black skull cap appears to rest on his crown, doubtless 
from which he gets his peculiar title. Wizened old grey 
beard though he looks, however, the gay deciever is still quite 
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young, an adept in deception like his congeners in Surope I 
That aspect of venerable weary thought was on his features 
when he was born, and he uses it as a mask to concoct and 
perpetrate the merriest sins, the most playful and airiest 
breaches of morality I His countenance invites confidence 
enough to make him director of a bank, if the monkeys of 
Brazil whence he comes, have banks. By the bye has any learned 
lexicographer told us of the connexion between the two wordsy 
monk and monkey ? They are connected as goose and gosling, 
as eagle and eaglet.* A monkey is a little monk, but this 
peculiar white fufted, venerable looking deceiver, with the black 
skull cap, is the monk by right of birth. 

The common squirrel-monkey of our Bengal jangles is 
as strange a fellow as any of the tribe. Look at that family of 
them, three little ones and one senior. Nothing can be more 
iSecoming and decorous than their conduct for a time. The 
young ones romp with idle frivolity amongst the straw below, 
whilst the old one, discountenancing such levity, looks severely 
on from a perch above, turning every now and then, with a 
twitch, to look wistfully over the spectators’ heads, as if he was 
expecting a fashionable visitor every moment. On a sudden, 
without the slightest notice, a change comes over the scene. 
One of the young ones, grovelling under the straw, forgets 
that it has left its tail protruding, and the temptation is greater 
than the grave serious steady elder can resist. In the twinkling 
of an eye he accepts the challenge to a romp, as if a sadden 
inspiration had seized him I He jumps down, seizes the tail and 
twitches it, tambles a number of somersaults, and conducts 
himself generally like the most frivolous of youngsters, whilst 
one of those very youngsters has taken his place on the perch 
above, and contemplates his venerable father’s antics with mild 
bqt solemn disapproval! The father, lately so respectable and 
austere^ has suddenly resolved himself into an irresponsible fool, 

S'This hinfc for examiners' in EngliBh 1 giro freely, gratis, and for 
nothing.—KbL.S. 
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committmg every kind of absurdity, and subjecting himself to 
the severest condemnation of the youthful members of his 
family. Those who do not respect themselves cannot of course 
look for respect from others. No body could have believed^ 
seeing the steady solemnity of the parent only a few minutes 
ago that he could possibly degenerate into a vulgar romper likef 
this. But so it is. Another of the mysteries of monkey life I 

Is there not metaphysical study necessary to explain theso 
mysteries! There is no arguing from probabilities, they despise 
and sot at defiance all logical formulas. The unforeseen always 
occurs with them. See how the monkey from Gibraltar frater¬ 
nizes with yonder specimen from Rohilcund, and how both 
make friends with him of South America, yet through myriads 
of generation, their progenitors were never in each others’ 
company. They understand each other. Each hides at onc^ 
what the other would most like to have. Each takes for itself 
from a basket of food the very article coveted most by his two 
companions, when he gets a chance. They will combine for 
games and gymnastics. They seem to understand each others’ 
chatter. It is not easy for us to catch a monkey’s eye, it is still 
more difficult to catch his idea. They remain, the whole tribe 
of them, a mystery and an enigma to the philosopher. 


HINDU HOLIDAYS IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


Delenda est Carthago was not more cons^tant the cxy of-Cato 
the Elder than that of the English merchants in this country for 
the abolition of Hindu holidays in Government offices. The de¬ 
mand, to say the least, is a most selfish one and could be urged 
by the ^^natioii of shop-keepers” alone. These holidays—especially 
the holidays for twelve consecutive days on account of Durgi^ 
Fuja, falling in the midst of the working season, are said to 
interfere with their business, and loud is the complaint tbeualbre 
that they should be observed in Government offices with which 
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they have transactions most. .Business no doubt suffers on 
account of these holidays which involve the closing pf offices, 
but it is unavoidable. Durga Puja is dear to the hearts of the 
people of Lower Bengal. It is a religious institution and has 
concerns mostly with their spiritual affairs. But the universal 
observance which it imposes upon all Hindus on account of 
its being a religious institution of very special merits reflects 
so strongly upon the social and domestic affairs of the people 
hs to give it an additional feature, and taken in this now feature 
alone, no violence could be offered to it without doing 
violence to the feelings of a vast community. The observance 
of the Puja in all its aspects and with all the obligations, 
religious, social and domestic, which it imposes, cannot be put a 
stop to. The idea is sacrilegious and repugnant to the feelings 
the people. In spite of the English merchants of Calcutta 
all Bengal must observe it and observe it in the particular 
season of the year—the Autumn, and if, during the period 
when all Bengal would be devoutly engaged in the per¬ 
formance of Durga Puja in the hopes of obtaining salvation for 
their souls and in the discharge of the attendant obligations 
which have grown upon the people for ages past, the Govern¬ 
ment were to keep Its offices open and to insist upon the at¬ 
tendance of the Hindu Assistants employed in those offices, it 
would prevent a vast number of men who have the misfortune 
to serve the Government from performing what is incumbent 
upon them to perform on account of their caste and creed. 
The number of men thus employed is not inconsiderable, and 
We concede that the Government being their employers are 
in a position to dictate terms upon which they are to bo em¬ 
ployed. But it ought to be considered whether the sacrifices 
which a large portion of the community would incur by being 
deprived of it^ holidays would not weigh heavier than the pocu- 
loss of a few English merchants—foreigners at best whom 
,ibd love of gold alone induces to these shores and to establish 
relationship with them it inay be at the point of bayonets. The 
religion of a community, composed of the children of the soil, 
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and the consideration iff its social and domestic concerns, are 
* 

on one side, and the gain reaped from that soil by a nnmbet 
of foreign adventurers who seek it from motives of that gain 
alone is on the other^ and let every unprejudiced observer de-* 
dare which ought to have the preference. The merchants no 
doubt bring in considerable wealth to the country, biit it must^ 
be remembered also that they take as much out of it, if not more. 
The advantage is therefore reciprocal and if the general holidays 
involve any interruption to business, both parties—^that is, the 
children of the soil on one side and the foreign merchants on 
the other, suffer equally from that interruption. If the lattei^ 
went to any other port with which they had no relation whatever 
and to which they are permitted to carry their trade by suffer¬ 
ance alone, would they venture so much even as to petition its 
Government to abolish any local institution, any local customs 
or usage which they found caused interruptions to their trade ? 
The difference as regards this country consists in the difference 
of the relation between it and England whose merchants trade 
with it, and it is on account of that difference in the rela¬ 
tionship that the latter clamour against the indigenous in¬ 
stitutions of the land when they imagine those institutions 
interfere with their earnings. India is a conquered country 
and the English nation is the conqueror. It is by virtue of 
the right conferred by conquest that the English merchants 
cannot bear to see unmoved any regard being paid to the 
feelings of the native population in the matter of its reli¬ 
gious and social observances when those observances interfere 
with their interests. This feeling operates powerfully in the 
minds of the English merchants and their persistent demand 
for the abolition of Hindu holidays cannot but be traced to the 
operation of this feeling. They cannot calculate without un¬ 
concern their annual earnings at so much the less because the 
natives would not work on certain days in the year. So power¬ 
fully does this feeling operate in the minds of the Englishmen 
residing in this country that it becomes most unmistakeably 
visible in their outward actions. Under ordinary circumstanceii 
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they wonld fain conceal their feelings bntlit times the struggle to 
keep them in check becomes most violent and in spite of all their 
efforts they betray themselves in their true colour. An instance 
might be mentioned of the ebulition of this feeling which occur-* 
red not many years ago in the city of Calcutta. It was during one 
*of these Dnrga Puja holidays that an English lady, wife of a res¬ 
pectable English merchant, who had considerable influence in the 
mercantile community, went to China Bazar to buy sugar. She 
had been accustomed to buy it at so much for a rupee. But the 
price of the article having gone up on account of the festival 
she had to pay a much higher price than her usual nerich 
She was indignant, she hanged the shopkeepers, she hanged the 
Durga Puja, she swore that she would see the Puja abolished ; 
and full of. her position in her mind she never doubted of her 
success. Forthwith an informal representation went to the 
Chamber of Commerce, her indignation was pronounced to be 
just, but it was considered inexpedient to go up to Government 
and after a pic-nic at the Botanical gardens the question 
dropped. Hie agitation against the Durga Puja holidays revives 
itself every year with the return of the festival and the hostile 
feelings which the holidays have evoked this year are to be 
traced to the discomfiture of some of the merchants by the can¬ 
cellation last year of the (H*ders of abolition passed in 1879. 
Jt will be remembered that in 1879 representations got up under 
very powerful auspices had gone up to Government for the aboli¬ 
tion of the holidays. The Government referred the question to a 
committee composed of leading merchants and native gentlemeu. 
A report concluding with a recommendation for the abolition 
of the holidays was drawn up by the committee but the native 
ikiembers dissented from the recommendation. A strong protest was 
entered by them but the merchants carried the day. Their exulta¬ 
tion knew no bounds but it was short-lived. For, on the return 
of Lord Lytton to Calcutta he took up the question again and 
upon reconsideration rescinded the previous order. This discom¬ 
fiture of the English merchants in a conflict with the conquered 
natiott was too galling to be quietly passed over. Hence the 
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present agitation and it will cot bo surprizing if a representation 
against the rescinding order again wcypit up to Government. The 
characteristic selfishness of the English merchants, their dis¬ 
appointed feelings and their ideas of dominant right woqld 
revolt within themselves if they quietly submitted to the final 
decision come to by Lord Lytton’s Government Their induce¬ 
ment to go up to Government would be all the greater in con¬ 
sequence of the change of administration which has since taken 
place. But their prospect of success is not hopeful. Lord Bipon 
is not likely to upset the decision of his predecessor—a decision 
arrived at after much deliberation and on an appeal against his 
own previous order. 

A Hindu. 

OUR ANTIPATHIES. 

By Mutti Lall Singh. 

B y the mouth of Shylock, the merchant of Venice, 
Shakespeare has shown us how unreasonable our likings 
and dislikes are— 

‘‘ What if my house be troubled with a rat, 

And 1 be pleas’d to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it ban*d ? What; are you answer’d yet ? 

Some men there are, love not a gaping pig; 

Some that are mad if they behold a cat; 

And others, when the bagpipes sing the nose, 

Cannot contain themselves”— 

« Life is a bundle of prejudices, made up of likings and 
dislikings, sympathies, apathies, and antipathies.”' -It was 
Charles Lamb said this, and he was right. Great men, as well 
as little men,have evinced striking proofs in their conduct'of 
unreasonable aversion. to certain objects and sensations 
common to many, and instances of which meet us constantly 
in our . walk through life. The wise man trios to free hinueif 
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from this balefal submission to nnl«asoning prejudice, whilst 
the foolish man supinely sabmits to it.. 

Tbere is a cheap and easy kind of popularity to be ac¬ 
quired by ridiculing the opinions of those around us, as if they 
were all necessarily and equally false; So there are men, as 
Bacon tells ns who do little or nothing very solemnly. “ Some 
are so close and reserved that they will not show their wares but 
by a dark light, and seem always to keep somewhat back, and 
when they know within themselves that they speak of what 
they do not well know, would nevertheless seem to others to 
know of that which they may not well speak.” And so Bacon’s 
summary of the whole matter is that in matters of business we 
had better have to deal with absurd men,” men of prejudices, 
sympathies, apathies and antipathies, than with those of formal 
manners, who pretend to have forsaken all these, without haaing 
“Ihe wisdom to have got rid of any of them. 

Byron honestly confesses his antipathy to a dun, and 
creditors who want payment of their dues are not pleasant 
companions either in Calcutta or in London. Byron’s dislike 
was of— 

“A dun— 

Whether a sky or tradesman is all one.” 

That gloomy leaden sky, so common in the latitude of 
England, was as hateful to him as the tradesman who came, 
for the eleventh time, to get payment of his little account. Ex¬ 
travagance . had perhaps something to do with it. Men do not 
become energetic in cursing their creditors, or in bemoaning 

—T—“ That climax of all human ills. 

The inflammation of your weekly bills”— 

iill they have added improvidence to folly, forsaking the ways 
oft'economy, and going down that steep descent that leads to 
min. 

But if such men are to be pitied and deplored, there are 
others ■ of our crotchety fellow-men who are simply detestable, 
such as those who will make your business their own, whether 
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you like it or not, and who, when any misfortune occurs, console 
you with the venerable phrase I told you so. Such men are 
constantly prophesying calamity and vaticinating evil— 

“ That portentous phrase, ‘ I told you so,' 

Utter’d by friends, those prophets of the past, 

Who, ’stead of saying what you now should do, 

Own they foresaw that you should fall at last; 

Solacing their slight lapse ’gainst boms mores, 

With long memorandums of well-known old stories.” 

Henry HI. of France and the Duke of Schomberg had 
their little aversion in common, neither of them could sit in the 
room with a cat. Erasmus, in addition to all the ills poor 
crotchety human nature is heir to, though a native of 
Eotterdam, had this suporadded to the others,—an aversion to 
fish 5 such an aversion that he asserts the very smell of it sent^ 
him into a fever. But even Erasmus may be pardoned for a 
little harmless exaggeration. The author of ^Hhe Turkish Spy” 
tells us that he would rather encounter a lion in the deserts of 
Asia, provided he had a sword in his hand, than feel a spider 
crawling on him in the dark. He admits that no reasonable 
account can be given of these likings and dislikings, but humor¬ 
ously attributes them to the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls—as if the belief of hundreds of millions of the human 
race were to be made a jest of—a thing absurd and ridiculous 
on the face of it. But he, poor man, knew little probably of 
the metempsychosis, and still less of the countless multitudes 
who believe in it. As regarded himself, he supposes he was 
once a fly, and having been persecuted cruelly by spiders, he 
naturally retains a horror of the cause of his former agonies. 

But there is in fact nothing too si^all or insignificant, too 
shadowy or obscure for the honest hater. Solomon dreadefi 
something —it does not appear what—which he likened to— 

A continual dropping on a rainy day.” 

And yet there was some sense in his simile when he compared 
it to ^^the tongue of a contentious woman.” Shakespeare saw 
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something worse in it—did it drive him from Stratford-on-Avon 
in his youth ? perhaps so— 

The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poisoir more deadly than a mad dog’s tooth.” 

^Such aversions were by no means unreasonable. Nor was that 
of Tom Moore, when he preferred an iceberg to a bore, one of 
that race of mortals whose business seems to be to pour their 
stream of small talk into the ears of other men, whether the 
others lite it or not— 

“ Oh, waft me, Parry, to the Pole 
For, if my fate is to be chosen 
’Twixt bores and icebergs—on my soul 
I’d rather of the two be frozen.” 

M. de Lancre gives an account of a sensible man, who was so 
terrified at seeing a hedgehog, that, for two years, he imagined 
4umself being gnawed internally by one of them. Perhaps the 
right translation of M. de Lancre’s epithet would be a sensitive 
rather than a sensible man. The same writer tells us of a very 
brave officer in the French army who could not see a mouse 
without drawing his sword, and who could not hear the animal 
spoken of without turning pale. Such a man might be, under 
other circumstances, a very brave officer,” but it was quite 
certain he might be justly styled 

As valiant as the wrathful dove, or most magnanimous mouse.” 

A lady born and brought up at Tours, De Lancre tolls 
us, used to ^int on seeing boiled lobsters, though nothing is said 
of any antipathy to eating them, when denuded of their red 
coats. 

Joanna Baillie tells us she was ready to faint when she 
heard 

*‘The yell of pain, the wail of woe, 

Or the short shrill shriek of fear” 

and Crabbe, the poet of the Chronicles of the Poor, abominated 
The kind of cool contemptuous smile 
Of witty persons, overcharged with bill.” 

There are men who cannot endure the sound of musical in¬ 
struments near them. M. le Vayer tells us of one of these who 
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would run away from a fiddle^ as if it were the very foul fiend 
himselfj and yet delighted in thunder! There are musical 
instruments and bands in Calcutta, as well as in other large 
towns, enough to make any ordinarily sensitive man run miles 
to avoid them; and Organ Grinders and German Bands 
appear to be the special aversion of literary men in Europe, but 
surely all this is compatible with love of true music, and men 
thus acting arc neither to be set down as irrational nor nnrea* 
sonable. 

Cowper disliked 

“ The Club, that scene of savage joys, 

That school of coarse good fellowship and noise.” 

But probably the clubs of Oowper’s time were different from 
those of the latter part of the nineteenth century—coarseness, 
and savage joys are equally removed from the Club-life of the 
present day. The Club was one of Cowper’s antipathies. 
suspect he knew little of it, except by repute, for he was always 
recluse. 

The philosophical Boyle could not conquer a strong 
aversion to the sound of water running through a pipe. He de¬ 
clared it drove him distracted.” Mr. John Rol would swoon 
at the mention of the word wool,” although he had a woollen 
coat on his back, and Herr Vaughemim, a mighty hunter of 
Hanover, would faint at, or, if he had sufficient time, run away 
from, the mere mention of “ roast pig.” The poet Massinger 
detested 

“ That vile composition called small beer.” 

Crabbe’s antipathies were more reasonable, when he denounced 

“ The ills that rise where money fails, 

Debts, threats, and duns, bills, bailiffs, writs and jails.” 

Yladiolaus, king of Poland, was much more unreasonable when 
ho professed a horror of apples, and could not even hear the 
name mentioned without animosity. If an apple were shown to 
Chesne, Secretary to Francis I. of France, we are told he 
straightway bled at the nose. The mewing of a cat effected the 
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same calamity upon the Ohamberlain of the Emperor Ferdinand, 
however great the distance from him, and for the truth of this 
Froissart vouches. There miist have been a limit, however, or 
that Obamberlain^s nose would have been always bleeding. 
Cardan was particularly disgusted at the sight of eggs, although 
I am told by some who have lodged in London that to be dis¬ 
gusted at the sight of eggs is by no means peculiar even at 
the present day. 

Likings and dislikings, prejudices, aversions and antipathies 
go to make up the sum total of life, and are by no means the 
peculiar property of the 

‘‘Sedentary.weavers of long talcs’* 
like myself. 


ONE FAITH, IN MANY FORMS. 


• ^ 

[“ What is the Being that is ever near, sometimes felt, never 
seen; that which has haunted us from childhood with a dream of 
something surpassingly fair which has never yet been realised ; that 
which sweeps through the soul at times as a desolation, like a blast 
from the wings of the Angel of Death, leaving us stricken and 
silent in our loneliness ; that which has touched us in our tenderest 
point, and the flesh has quivered with agony, and our mortal affec- 

* tions have shrivelled up with pain; that which comes to us in aspira- 
lions of nobleness and conceptions of superhuman excellence? 
Shall we say ‘It,’ or ‘He?’ What is It? Who is He?”—F. W- 

SOBERTSON. 

“ Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass^ 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity.”— Shelley,] 

What is His Name ? What name will all express Him,— 

The mighty Whole, of whom we are but part,— 

So that all differing tongues may join a worship 
, Echoing in every heart ? 

. Then answers one,—“ God is an endless sequence, 

* Incapable of either break or flaw, 

Which we discern but dimly, and in fragments; 

God is unchanging Law.” 
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“ Nay,’* saith another, “ Law is but His method. 

Look back, behind the sequence, to its source! 

Behind all phases and all changel seek Him! 

God is the primal Force.” 

“ Yea, these are great, but God himself is greater ; 

A living harmony, no dead-cold rule,” 

Saith one who in sweet sounds and forms of beauty 
Hath found his soul’s best school. 

Law, force, and beauty are but vague abstractions, 

Too unconnected with the life of Man,” 

One answers; “ Man hath neither time nor power 
Such mighty thoughts to scan. 

“ But here upon the earth we find him living, 

And though in little time he fail and pass, 

And all bis faiths, and hopes, and thoughts die with him, 
Surely, as ripened grass; 

** Yet Man the race,—man as he may be,—will be, 

Once he has reached unto his full-grown height. 

Calm, wise, large-hearted, and large-soul’d, will triumph 
In self-renouncing might. 

“ Who will not own, even now, with sight prophetic, 

Life is divinest in its human dress. 

And bend before it with a yearning reverence. 

And strong desire to bless ?” 

Yea ! Worship chiefly Love, but also beauty, 

Wisdom and force; for they are all divine ! 

But God includes them, as some great cathedral 
Includes each separate shrine. 

So, Brothers, howsoe’er we apprehend Him, 

Surely ’tis God himself we all adore,— 

Life of all life, Soul of all souls, the Highest, 

Heart of all hearts, and more. 

Spectator, 


DURGA. 


Mysterious Power! 

Omnipotent Spell! 

» 

Unfathomable Purpose! 


W HY do men worship thee ? Thou art Beauty—beauty more 
beautiful than poet ever conceived or painter painted. 
Thy beauty is the whole beauty of a nation's mind—a nation’s 
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handiwork of numberless ages—beauty beautified with all the 
energy of a nation’s lo*ve and affection. The most beautiful of 
forms is thine—thou art the opening Day—thou art the smile 
with which primeval Nature smiled into Life. Thou art 

Grandeur beautified—Poetry enthroned. But it is 
not as beautiful Beauty that I would worship Thee! 

Why do men worship thee ? Thou art Love—love deeper 
and truer than the love of the poet—love more wonderful than 
the most wonderful of things. As Love, thou sweepest away 
the landmarks of ages and the landmarks between nationalities, 
and makest one wondrous Whole of time and space. As 
Love, thou art the destroyer of Time and Space! The land¬ 
marks, huge as hills and mighty as mountains, set up thou¬ 
sands of years ago between man and man, between family 
and family, between tribe and tribe, vanish like the evanescent 
as the breath of thy love falls upon them, and Diversity passes 
off into Unity with music more soft and softening than the 
Music of the Spheres, Thy love is more revolutionary than 
the greatest of revolutions worked by human love in Asia, 
Europe or America. But the revolution Thou workest is silent 
as primeval darkness—it breathes no note of Agony, it breaks 
out in maddening music. Thy love is Magic. But it is 
not as Love that I would worship Thee 1 

Why do men worship thee ? Thou art Might—might more 
mighty than all the might of Matter. The shield, the buckler, 
the spear, the lance, the dagger, the battle-axe—every weapon 
that is or can be made of matter to destroy matter is thine. 
Thine is the whole armoury of war; thou art the Genius of. 
war. At thy nod, armies vanish like mists ; at thy wrathful 
glance, worlds dissolve like bubbles. Thou groanest,' and this 
‘ universal frame ^ is shivered into atoms. Thou art might and 
the source of might. But it is not as Might that 1 would 
worship The,e! 

Why do men worship thee.^ Thou art Harmony—the 
harmony of the soul-world—the harmony of Life. Thou art 
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the destroyer of Darkness, the queller of Discord, the eternal 
foe of £vil. Thou art the vindicator of Law and the re¬ 
pressor of Lawlessness. ThoU art the music of the soul-world, 
the charm which keeps the soul alive. Thou art Order, Law, 
and Harmony. But it is not as Harmony that I would worship 
Thee! 

Why do men wotship thee ? Thou art Sublimity. Men 
know not where thou art, and yet they see theo everywhere. 
Men make images of thee in their minds and yet their minds 
cannot contain thee. Men fear thee and yet they are not 
afraid of thee. Thou art sweet and sour, gentle and fierce, 
tender and harsh, knowable and unknowable. Thou art com¬ 
prehensible and incomprehensible. Thou art time' and space 
but not in time and space. Thou'art what is and what is not 
Thou art past, present and future. Thou art the dreadful 
Whole. Thou art Sublimity itself. But it is not as Sublimity 
that I would worship Thee 1 

And yet I must worship Thee. For thou art Sorrow! 
For thou art Life I Because Sorrow is Life. The Land 
resounds with mirth, for it is now visibly in Thee. But above 
the sound of Mirth swells the sound of Sorrow. Above the 
rejoicings of men, women and children are' heard their 
wailings. This is the ONE day for the bereaved mother, the 
bereaved wife,. the bereaved sister, the bereaved child, the 
thrice bereaved, the bereaved bereaved! This is the oNE day 
for departed darlings, the departed dear. This is the one 
day when from the dark deep of unconsciousness issues the 
conscious soul, when the lost are recovered, when the dead live 
again. This is the ONE ' day when the Past is converted into 
the Present, and the Generation is converted dnto the Race. 
This is the ONE day when life becomes whole and man speaks 
a strange tohgue of Ecstacy and Agony. Durga I thou art 
Life because thou art Sorrow ! Let me worship Thee ! 


A Bereaved Mother. 
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“I SAW THE OLD HOUSE GRIM AND LONE.” 

( 1 ) 

I SAW the old house grim and lone, 

Its oaken portals lost and gone, 

The creepers in its ample halls, 

And shady nooks and garden walls. 

( 2 ) 

I saw the lily on the lake. 

The rose upon the tangled brake, 

And as I paused methought I heard 
A song as of some love-lorn bird. 

(3) 

The wild note lingered in mine ears. 

It chased the shadow of long years, . 

The past revived—how oft in vain ! 

And thou, my love, wast mine again. 

(4) 

I saw thee full-blown, young and bright 
And my heart burst with old delight 
The thrilling joy, the tender pain. 

And thou, my love, wast mine again. 

(5) 

I sought the well-head as of yore, 

The bank of roses near the moor, 

The rustic seats where oft we've lain, 

And thou, my love, wast mine again. 

( 6 ) 

The bank, the bush, the grove and all. 

The very shadows on the wall. 

Recall thee yet—though grim and lone, 

But thou, my love, the soul art gone. 

MoHiNi Mohan Datta. 


LAST OF THE DACOITS. 

THE FAKIR. 

Chapter III. 

W E saw Parbatee proceeding to the river, when we were dis¬ 
tracted by sundry reflections ^ and descriptions. These were 
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necessary, as they will help us to understand the nature of the 
people, as a nation, with whom we shall have much to deal, as also 
the individual, who is our heroine. 

She descended to the lowest step by the water’s brink, and 
having set her lamp afloat, sat listlessly playing with the water with 
one hand. Her mind was fully occupied and she gazed almost 
vacantly over the running stream; but yet there was an expression 
of indignation, discontent and determination, about her face, that 
could not be mistaken. 

She was pondering over the conversation she had had with the 
nurse. She could not see that she was wrong in her contempt of 
Hindoo manners and customs. How could she revere their idolatry ; 
how could she submit to their preposterous customs ^ 

But why did they keep her past such a secret; what was the 
mystery about it ? How was it they were so anxious to dispose of 
her ? Then her thoughts went ^back to what she remembered of hef 
childhood. These and other thoughts still more perplexing troubled 
her mind and stamped dissatisfaction on her brow, or rather the 
workings of the mind were unmistakeably mirrored on her face ; 
now serious and thoughtful; now sad and dejected ; now brightening 
with hope, now fixed in resolve, or one might have said in the deter¬ 
mination of despair ; now resigned, now haughty ; according as one 
or other feeling gained ascendency. The sable, curtain of night was 
spreading over head. The first ‘ lamps of heaven ’ were lit, and 
shed a pale sickly lustre, as Parbatee rose, heaving a deep drawn 
sigh, to consign herself once more within her prison walls, a helpless 
and discontented captive. 

She started from her reverie as she beheld the figure of a bent, 
old man, within a few yards from her, in the garb of a fakir* 

‘ Lady ’ said the fakir, fear me not, shun me not; 1 am but a 
harmless, decrepit creature, 1 too have once been young and have 
had my share of melancholy reflections, misgivings and heartburnings. 
1 have also nursed my thoughts in solitude, and have pined for the 
light of freedom. Yet I would not change age, serene and passion¬ 
less, for youth, with its yearnings, desires and hopes. Age is the 


* Devotee. Beggar. 
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retreat from the storms and blasts of passion i to which retreat 
youth is but the highway. Grieve not fair lady, for though you are 
on the highway and from the retreat of age, yet there is a haven of 
rest, a refuge of tranquillity, which you will soon enter, where you 
will be preserved from the inclemency of the tempest which rages 
in this ocean of life, and where you will enjoy the safety, repose 
and boon of age, without its infirmities. Pray give me alms, and 
receive the blessings of an old man ? 

The fakir had for some time been a silent observer of her medi^ 
tations; and had gauged very rightly the bent of her thoughts. He 
had had ample time for gating at her beauty. Directly Parbatee 
had bent her look on the octogenarian she drew her veil more closely 
over her face and turned as if to escape the intruder. But directly 
he spoke she felt rooted to the spot. Old though he was, she felt 
fascinated by his speech, and spell-bound, as if his breath carried in 
itself some subtle charm, some mysterious power, to bind l?er to 
attention. She felt as if he had pierced her very heart and had read 
there its despondency; her inmost thoughts had been laid bare to his 
penetrating gaze. She felt his eyes on her, and her modesty revolted 
at her thus violating custom ; at her doing a thing she had never 
ventured to think of doing, much less to do it. 

Yet she could not depart. She stood with her head half 
averted and replied : 1 have no money with me, but go round to the 
main entrance, where you are sure to meet some of the men, who 
will relieve your wants. ’ 

* Ah lady fair, * answered the fakir, ‘you too will not help me.* 
He then went on apostrophising, speaking more to himself, though 
his listener was rapt in attention and rivetted to the spot, and only 
here and there asked a question or made an observation. 

‘ Man is selfish, ’ went on the beggar, ‘ man is ungenerous, 
unkind, suspicious, hypocritical, cruel and unjust. Yes, even among 
the rich, the poor, the young, the old, the handsome, and the ugly, 
do we find the same nature. 0 for those noble men, those few god¬ 
like souls, who devote their all to the benefit of mankind; who 
labour night and morn; who devote years to the study of herbs, 
and knowledge of the stars'; who search for that elixir which gives 
life eternal and happy, who go from town to town, from district to 
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district in pursuit of their aim, to increase their knowledge ; who 
sacrifice health, wealth, position and even life itself to serve their 
fellow creatures. ^ 

The girl stood amazed at the fakir’s vehemence. The old maa 
paused a moment for breath and then continued in the same ab-^ 
stracted way: ‘ Observe one, loud in his protestation of love and 
friendship, gushing in sentiments, and profuse in promises. Believe 
not in him. Probe him far enough and he shrinks into the meanest 
and most malignant creature born. Another is cold, distant and 
frigid like a huge iceborgh. Sometimes a smile plays upon his 
lips, but he never thaws. Deep within this mass of ice there is 
one ever living spring, which never freezes; it is I, I, self, self. 
What will not man do for self ? 

‘ As circumstances demand, he will frown, or be haughty ; he 
will cringe or fawn. When he is most suave, when ho is trying 
raos#to serve another, he is then best serving his own self, he ia 
best working for his own object, man is purely a creature of cir^ 
cumstanccs; and wise is he in the world, who can suit himself to 
circumstances, if circumstances will not suit themselves to him. I 
have seen the sycophant court the rich, but the poor are always 
suspected. If a rich man enter the house everything is done to 
show him honour ; but let me do what you bid and go round to the 

* I 

house; let a poor mau intrude and the whole household is on the 
alert. 

Religion, wealth, and virtues, qualities which ought to be above 
pandering to mundane gratifications, are each as occasion requires, 
and in their turn, made to do duty to cover hypocrisy and selfishness, 
cruelty and injustice. The old man stopped for want of breath, 
then fixing his eyes on the girl, who stood in mute astonishment, 
greatly interested and a little awed, to watch carefully the effect 
his words had on her, and if what he was about to say would touch 
a sensitive chord. 

^ It may be here mentioned that the fakir’s object in denouncing 
was not either to vent his impotent rage on mankind, nor to betray 
his wrongs, but to try and discover what the cause of the girl’s dis« 
content was ; what her character. Though Che girl had not spoken 
all this while, yet her countenance had betrayed to the fakir’s keen 
scrutiny, her concurrence, by the varied expression of her features^ 
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The beggar resumed:—‘Such is the cruelty and injustice of 
man’s laws that the rich may rob the poor of what are most dear 
to them—honour, an unsullied name, freedom ’—Parbatee’s whole face 
lighted up at the last word, it was not unnoticed, but the beggar 
went on:—‘ and nothing is said but that the poor deserve it. But 
let a poor man, who is starving—and there are thousands such—, 
or whose wife and children arc destitute, presume to enter the pre- 
cints of the rich man’s domains, to beg for a crust to appease the 
cravings of hunger, to satisfy the demands of nature, and he is 
forthwith suspected and denounced a thief and sent to jail. He is 
not allowed to vindicate himself; he is condemned ere he is heard. 
There is one law for the rich and another for the poor. If one will 
violate the laws, let him at least do something that will make him 
feared. In fear, if there be not respect there is, at all events, safety. 
Let him live while he lives, else die.’ 

The girl at last found her tongue, as the old man ceased. 

< Wrong can never be right, ’ she said, ‘ be it done by rich or 
poor, and the magnitude of the ofTence will not justify it. ’ 

‘ True ’ replied the fakir, pleased with the truth of the remark, 
for it confirmed his opinion of the girl’s nature. ‘ But 1 say, fool 
is he who tries to prolong his miserable existence. It would be a 
charity to let him die, but so refined has become the cruelty of 
civilization, that it would prolong the life of those to whom life 
is a burden; of those who are suffering from hunger, privation, 
disease and remorse. Death to them is not punishment, it is relief. 
No, they must live and drag out an existence, to which death in all 
its horrors is a pleasure. They must live with a hell within them, 
where all the furies of suffering, pain and remorse, revel and riot, 
and consume his body and soul, till kind nature brings relief in 
dissolution, and Death, the greedy monster, is hailed, welcomed 
and received with open arms by the victim. Better perish than 
suffer thus, before one is forced to violate the laws, by a paltry 
offence. Rather defy the law altogether and lead a life of freedom, 
unfettered by social conventionalities, like the dacoits, than pro- 
tr^t a suspected, if not tarnished life, and leave even among a 
few a cherished memory, than for the sake of keeping body and 
soul together commit a crime and let yourseU be captured by the 
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laiv, and be branded as a felon, and your name stigmatised with 
shame, a name which your posterity will curse you for. 

The beggar ended from sheer exhaustion. 

Parbatee seized the opportunity to speak. He had spoken 
of cruelty, selfishness, injustice, all, all that she had suffered 
from, and now that he • had dwelt on freedom, and cited the 
dacoits, of whom she had read and heard much, as an example, 
she longed to learn more of them. 

* Though I don't agree,' she said, ‘ with you in thus inveighing 
against all mankind, and making the dacoits the pattern ^f law 
breakers, yet I would like you to tell me more about those extra¬ 
ordinary men.' 

‘ With all my heart, fair lady,' he replied, ‘ I shall tell you of 
them, and when I am done, you Avill see they are not bad patterns.’ 
He then detailed several examples of their daring and courage; of 
their Charity and generosity to the poor; of the help he had known 
others receive, and of the kindness and hospitality he himself had^ 
at one time received. He spoke in terms of praise of their present 
captain, and of the moral tone he had given to his followers in 
character, men who were, when they came to him, regular despera¬ 
does. He explained that not a few of these men take to the calling 
from love of adventure or disgust at the baseness of man. In 
conclusion he said, ‘ Let any one be in difficulties or be wronged by 
the world and let them but know of it and they would sacrifice 
their own lives in an attempt at rescue. Honour, love of liberty, 
charity, and justice are the main springs of their actions! Daughter ! 
the night draws on apace, I must begone.' 

* But tell me ’ she enquired, ‘ don’t they steal and plunder 1 ’ 

‘ Yes, * he replied, ‘ from the rich only to give the poor. Why 
should one roll in wealth, while thousands starve? What are riches? 
Ashes, if they be not employed as means of helping others ! What 
has the accident of birth, or wealth to do with making such a 
difference as is shewn in your world ? ' ‘ Would you then, ’ she said 
rather haughtily, ‘ have all equal ? ' 

‘ If not equal,' answered he, ‘ at least provided for on a better 
scale,^ and free to think and act. Poor and wbetched as 1 am, thou¬ 
sands, like you, envy my freedom, who are bound either by law or 
by prejudicci We can neyer be what he or she might till they are 
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free. There is a secret in each one^s life, which if discavered, will 
make his life. * 

Parbatee started at the last sentence. She thought that he 
meant there was a secret in her life, which this man probably knew. 
But what he meant really was that if we but knew what we were 
most fitted for, we should, by pursuing the proper coarse, succeed 
best in life. And, to be able to judge we must be free. 

She eagerly asked, ‘ what—secret—my life ? ' Bui he went on 
unheeding her query, ‘Lady the fates decree, you shall obtain your 
desire. Adieu, we shall meet again. ’ 


POLITICAL TENDENCIES. 


T he combat that has been waged for the last fifty years upon 
the Continent of Europe, between absolutism on th^ one 
« hand, and popular institutions on the other, has caused a closer 
investigation of late into the political constitution of England 
than it was ever subjected to before. As Russia is the gigan¬ 
tic head of absolutism on the Continent, so England is the island- 
mother of liberalism over the world in those modern times. 
The antagonism of the two may remind us of the Persia and 
Greece of old—the one huge, slow, unwieldy and barbaric; the 
other active, small, civilized, and commercial. 

The investigation to which the political institutions of 
England have been subjected, in consequence of her position in 
the world, has been productive of much good. A free press 
prevents the hiding of a fault when it is once discovered. Large 
or small it is dragged bravely into the light of day to be ques¬ 
tioned, to be examined, to be denounced, to be threatened, to be 
destroyed, if possible. This proceeding has its evils—^to those 
in authority it is, of course, fraught with annoyance ; but it has 
also its advantages; and, without a disastrous revolution, it can¬ 
not now be altered, even were it desirable that it should. 

* The past progress of political life in England may serve to 
convince us that for years to come -the progress will still be 
' tovrards institutions more and more popular*. Such is the state 
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of things which we find existing, and on such a state of things 
we mast reason. Whether it be for good, or whether it be for 
evil, the fact is apparent that there is at present no tendency 
towards reaction, it is with difficulty even that we stand still for 
a year, th§ cry is ever«onward I j progress!; liberal progress! 

In one sense indeed it is impossible for nations to stand 
still, as has been already remarked. They are always either 
gaining or losing influence in the world, either improving or 
deteriorating. But it is quite possible, as all history informs 
us, for a nation to continue advancing for centuries with the 
same political constitution, or at least with such slight modifica¬ 
tions in it, as shall not alter its working, but simply adaj^t it 
to altered circumstances. 

This, however, is not the case in England. The “ progress,” 
of which we hoar the ripples and feel the surge around ns from 
year to year, is a change of system which is being gradually 
effected. Catholic Emancipation, Reforms, Free Trade are all 
steps in this progress, and the demand for Education, to open 
the House of Commons to all religions denominations, and for 
farther Reform, are all significant signs of the times, which 
the thinking man will not allow to pass by unheeded. Whi¬ 
ther is this popular demand loading us ? what will be the end 
thereof? These are significant questions. The future of 
England is bound up in the answer-^tho future of its colonies 
and dependencies, and of our country. India, and with that, 
perhaps, much of the destiny of the Aryan race throughout tho 
world, generally. The fact that there is a growing popular 
demand for this kind of progress” cannot be denied. The 
history of every year writes it more plainly on the pages of 
English life. It is not simply a device of the hustings and 
political pasquinades, but a conviction that is talked even at 
home, written about in the popular tale, and accepted as a 
real thing in every scheme that has for its object, religious, or 
political, or social improvement. 

Nothing is looked upon as fihal. Everything is a compro¬ 
mise. Let os grant so much now and tiie rest at some fntore 
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perioJ, is the cry. When that future period is to be, no one 
knows, but every one seems to expect it will come. 

The constitution of England has this advantage over those 
' of other states. It is, like the native oaks of England, the 
growth of centuries. It was not mapped out by any ^an, or 
any body of men, sitting down to devise a constitution, as they 
would a village tax, or the regulations of a College. That 
which is born and comes to maturity in a few hours, or in a 
few years, is likely to perish in the same. That which it takes 
centuries to mature will last, we may hope, for centuries. All 
the analogy of nature, then, gives us well-grounded hope that, 
whatever the progress,”—the power and worth of England 
will not be diminished. Altered circumstances demand modi¬ 
fications of old plans, and, as long as the general cries for 
change are confined to such modifications, all will go well, 
llevolutionary cries however, are heard, and do not by any 
means stop at such reasonable alterations, but they are not 
general, but wholly partial and local—and a judicious policy 
now may prevent their ever becoming otherwise. The worthless 
aild the very poor will never cease from the land, and, as long 
as there are those, there will always be some ready for any 
change,—ready to bring about, if possible, a total change, by 
the most violent measures, because they have nothing to lose. 

Communism is one manifestation of this revolutionary 
spirit, inciting and inspiring restless discontented men to 
violence, if need be, in order to attain to fancied rights. Yet 
even Communism has a basis of truth on which it is founded. 
That basis is this—the absolutely poor have not benefited as 
they ought, and do not benefit as they ought, by the pros¬ 
perity of England. They have a right to something better 
than the squalor, and starvation, and crime and misery, which 
pOTvade its large towns, they have a right to greater exertion 
oh^the part of the Government, and of the ruling classes gener- 
. ally, in their behalf. What they have a right to in the way of 
liducation and what they have a right to politically they look 
for rightly or wrongly from the House of Commons. People purt 
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their trust in it in these days. Let Mr. Carlyle say what he likes^ 
in his grim trenchant way, about gathering together six hundred 
fools to do dexterous tongue-wagging, which is useless—this fact 
is certain, that the English people believe in the Commons, and 
that th^ is no sign of their faith in this respect waning. 

By the Reform Bill of 1832 much of the power of tho 
Aristocracy over the House of Commons was destroyed. A 
large and extended influence remains, and will always remain, 
as long as the Aristocracy comprise the best educated members 
of the community, which must be the case always under the 
present system. At present the popular demand is for ex¬ 
tended right of suffrage, and for such an alteration of the 
present electoral system as shall remove some of the anomalies 
of the much abused constitution. ‘^Universal Suffrage” is 
the cry of the most violent, but universal suffrage is a name 
without a meaning. There can be no such thing. To bo urft- 
versal, suffrage must be given to all. Would you give it, we 
may ask, to men and women, to children and adults, to idiots, 
and mad men ? If you would not, then discard the cry of uni¬ 
versal suffrage,” for you do not mean that ? You would give it 
only to adult males of sound reasoning faculties. Why not 
then to adult females ? They have an equal stake in the country 
with yourself, they are qdite as likely to judge truly and wisely. 
Some would go the length of extending the franchise to the 
female sex, and there is no reason in morals or political 
economy why they should not. Still there must always be 
restrictions, and “ universal suffrage” remains an idle dream. 

But what we want is a reform of the House of Commons 
that will admit a proper and efficient representation of India 
and the Colonies. We want Representative Councils in India 
itself, similar to those in the Colonies, in Australia, the Cape 
and New Zealand. But that is not enough. There should also 
bo fair and efficient representation of India, as of the Colonies^ 
in the Imperial Parliament. ,^ny reform less than this will be 
insufficient and unsatisfactory. 
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It is useless to enlarge on the difficulties of bringing all 
this about as some writers do. All political changes are difficult. 
At the foundation of our local representative bodies stands the 
question of education. Without education representation is a 
more farce. That representation must come in time we firmly 
believe. Let us then push forward education as much as possible, 
the foundation of our future political edifice, a foundation 
without which the superstructure, however imposing, is likely 
to be but a short-lived chimera. 

D. 


SONNET. 

(autumn noon.) 

The day is warm and from the western hill 
There comes the balmy breath of noon-tide hour, 

The winds are hushed and there is not a rill 
But sends its murmur o’er the leafy bower; 

The magic of shade and stillness pervadeth all, 

A darkness profound reigns o’er the forest glen, 

The garden, grove, fields, rock and waterfall 
Stretch like a picture far as eye can ken; 

The eagle sweeps through air towards its prey. 

And thousand merry things disport around, 

A fresh smell floats in air of new-mown hey, 

And the heart leaps up at all the joious sound; 

Sweet time! when all is lulled td rest and sleep. 

And our spirits repose in the silence deep. 

Mohini Mohan Datta. 


RUTNA-MOEE.* 


T his small and unpretending publication is not entirely 
devoid of merit. It is a sentimental opera composed 
patrtly in rhyme and partly in blank verse. And there are 
in it'natural touches which do credit to the writer’s faculty 
of observation. Its plot is simple and may be easily told. The 
e:$terhal beauties of nature opemting upon his imagination, 


* An spsra Bengali. By Babu Charu Chunder Mookerjee. 
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the hero of the piece Benode BeUary repairs to a fairy garden 
to enjoy the beauties of the sceneries ihe more. While in 
this garden Benode Behary falls asleep and dreams of a 
young lady who makes, an impression upon his mind and 
for whom he conceives love. When he awoke the fairies 
contri^d to place before him the likeness of the lady 
reflected in a mirror. The lady is the heroine of the piece 
and after her the piece is designated. Benode Behary be¬ 
came passionately fond of her. But there were diflSculties in 
his way of obtaining her. Those difficulties appeared to be 
insuperable and with every obstacle his love for Rutnamoee 
became more and more intense. At last Benode grew desperate 
and as in a fit of desperation he was just going to plunge into 
water with a view to put an end to his existence. The fairies 
again intervened and contrived to throw Benode and Rutna 
in each other’s way and an union came to be effected betw^n 
them. The attempt at suicide in a fit of desperation especially 
when the feelings are worked upon as Benode’s have been, is 
natural, and the intervention of fairies represents the mode of 
thought and belief that was at one time prevalent in this country 
and entered largely into poetic compositions of the day. 


DARJEELING. 


I AM at, or rather very near, the abode of the dread Deity 
Mohadeva. It is hero no doubt that most of our 
Munis and Rishis passed their lives in the solemn contempla¬ 
tion of the Infinite Being. This is the territory of Himalaya-r- 
father of the Goddess Parvati. Whichever side you look, you 
find lofty and gigantic hills uprearing their heads in solemn 
grandeur to the skies. Every day I see the snow-capped 
Kinchingunga standing like a colossal giant on the far northern 
horizon, in the midst of his matchless satellites of surrounding 
•peaks. In the early morn it puts on a dazzling silver robe of 
snow, which it changes for one of magnificent gold under 
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the rays of the setting sun. The outlook on all sides ia indeed 
grand and sublime in the OKtreme. AU around the scene 
consists of a mass of mountainous spurs— which are all off¬ 
shoots from the great Himalayan chain, ^^ach range with its 
numberless peaks rising one above another^ is separated from 
the contiguous range by a deep khud or valley, and Is most 
densely overgrown with trees and vegetation of all sizes and 
ef countless varieties, almost every one of which however, is not 
found in the plains. The sides of the hills are cut up at places 
by jhoras or cascades, most of which keep up a perennial supply 
of water. 

The town of Darjeeling is situated on a rather narrow 
ridge, the summit and upper flanks of which are occupied 
by the houses of the European and the Bengali residents, 
the lower slopes forming native Bustees and Tea Gardens. 
Diftijeeling is a most charming little hillstation. As a place for 
quiet enjoyment, pure air, bracing climate, and varied and 
beautiful scenery, it is unrivalled. It is kept eminently neat 
- and clean. There is no place freeer from offensive smells. All 
the station houses are built in the form of bungalows with 
sloping roofs. The walls are made of small pieces of stones, 
which are substitutes for bricks, the flooring is of plank, and 
the roof consists of a wooden framework on which small thin 
pieces of plank are fastened with nails, the exterior of the roof 
being generally covered with sheets of corrugated iron. The 
inside of the rooms is covered with canvas or paper. One 
drawback (which, however, is common to all hillstations) is that 
most* of the roads are not very easy of ascent or descent. You 
will hardly find here a flat piece of ground of more than 500 
feet square. The station boasts of an excellent Town Hall, a 
most spacious and neatly kept playground, a very tastefully 
laid out Park on the Birch Hill, and that very picturesque 
building the Shrubbery”—which is the residence of the 

Lieutenant Governor. The Europeans and even many natives 
generally go out on horseback, and the usual mode of locomo¬ 
tion among the European ladies is by Dandys^ a sort of litter 
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or ambulance carried on the shoulders of. generally three stout 
Bhooteas. The Bazaar is held here once a week on every 
Sunday. Vegetables of all sorts can be had, but no fish*^ Occa¬ 
sionally, however, a Pahariah brings for sale, fish cattght in the 
neighbouring hill stream called Boro Bungit. Cabbages are 
available throughout the year, and potatoes grow in abun¬ 
dance. Best potatoes can be had now at 3 pice a seer. 
Excepting goats, which can be had at about 2 rupees each, 
all things sell here at double the prices which obtain at 
Calcutta. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of these hills belong to,three great 
tribes—the Lopchas, the Bhooteas, and the Nepalis or Pahariahs. 
The two former are sprung from the Mongolian stock. The 
Lopchas are of short stature, with muscular arms, but small 
hands and slender wrists, broad face, flat noses, with no beard 
and moustache and with a womanish cast of countenance. 
They have a rosy complexion. Their hair is plaited into pigtails. 
Ho is dressed with a striped cotton vesture, loosely thrown 
round the body, reaching to the knee and gathered round the 
waist by a belt. The women often wear two braided pigtails. 
The Bhooteas very nearly resemble the Lepchas in their 
countenance. But they are taller and more stout-built, and are 
not so quiet and peaceful as the Lepchas. The Nepalis are 
emigrants from Nepal and are very useful as servants and 
coolies. They mostly live by agriculture and as laborers on the 
Tea Gardens. 

Darjeeling, which was hitherto outside the track of excur- 
sbnists and travellers, has now been made easily accessible to 
the people of Calcutta by the Tramway. 

A. G. 


THE PAR8I SPIRIT WORLD. 


T here is no chapter in the social history of the Farsi 
more interesting than that.relating to the Doslan holidays, 
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which are now being celebrated by every member of every 
Farsi household. The festival, as originally enjoined by the 
Farsi scriptures, was comprised within the Iasi ten days of the 
Farsi year, and should, therefore, have ended to-morrow. But 
eight more days have now been added, so that the present 
Muktat or Doslan festival includes New Year’s Day and the 
other feast days belonging to the new year. These eighteen 
days are held sacred to the memory of the dead, and are spent 
in prayer and ritual, in fasting, rejoicing, and feasting. The 
spirits of the dead are supposed for this short time to revisit 
their earthly abodes, and to live again among their relatives, in 
order to see for themselves who” of those left behind, “revere 
them, who love them and cherish them, who praise and adore 
them still.” It is not a little singular, in these times of 
progress and scepticism, that these shrewd men of business, 
jVho form so important a section of the Bombay community, 
should withdraw for several days from their offices and cotton 
mills, their shops, and godowns, to devote themselves to the 
pious duty of entertaining relatives from the spirit-world; The 
Farsi belief corresponds with the prevailing sentiment of their 
Hindu neighbours at the time of the shradhs^ when they also 
welcome their PitrooSy or “ elders” to their households. But 
the idea is not actually borrowed from the Hindus, for it is to 
be found in the Furvurdeen Ycsht, an important chapter of the 
Zend Ave^ay which relates to the adoration of Farohars or holy 
spirits^' These though not the composition of Zoroaster 

himself, and though mere poetical allegories of what may be 
called the Farsi mythology, are written in the most ancient style 
of the Zend language, and are held as high authority in matters 
of the Zoroastrian faith. It is the general Farsi belief that 
Faroharsy or spiritual counterparts, are created not only of 
human beings, but of all living beings, and not of all living 
beings only, but of the whole inanimate world. Thus the 
spirits of the towns are now supposed to be revisiting the 
towns, the spirits of villages the villages, those of the streets 
the streetSi those of the temples the temples, and those of the 
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hoiiseHold the household. Zoroaster taught a respectful recog¬ 
nition of all other beliefs, based on the worship of one true 
»• 

God^ exclading, of ooarse, idolators. The Zoroastrian faith 
is^ he said, the best, but there are others better than the rest,’’ 
and the names of many non-Pfirsi Farohars are given in the 
Furvurdeen Yesht as worthy of remembrance and adoration. 
The whole Yesht, including this list, is recited by Parsi priests 
during the present holidays, and occupies more than an hour 
in delivery. But as the Zend language is understood by none, 
lyie recital is a mere matter of form to the family groups 
surrounding the priests. 

Before wo come to the customs peculiarly appertaining to 
these commemoration days of the dead, it will be well to give 
a brief resumi of the death ceremonies, which precede these 
observances during the Doslan festival. Throughout the whol^ 
ceremonial, there is the one prevailing idea, that the dead have 
not actually gone for ever, that while the fleshy frame in which 
the soul dwells has been lost, the soul, released from its prison- 
house of clay, exists for evermore, with all the joys and desires^ 
all the feelings and affections it experienced here. The mero 
body, after it is deserted by the soul, has no associations and no 
sanctity ; and the Parsi custom of throwing the carcass to the 
vultures is quite as much due to this feeling, as to any primi¬ 
tive sanitary reasons. The soul or spirit is, on the other hand, 
most ardently revered in every Parsi family. The place where 
the dead body has laid on its bier on the ground-floor of the 
house before being borne to the Towers of Silence is strictly 
reserved for four, ten or thirty days* A small brass-pot of 
water and some fresh flowers are always kept waiting there. 
Afrins or praises are daily recited near it \ and one or more 
women of the household stay there night and day, so that the 
living soul, ^ which is still hovering about, may never be left 
alone. The mourners and the mock-mourners, the long rows 
of benches standing in front of the house (or three days, the 
women squatting on the ground-floor for three days, are all 
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Hindu forms of condolence to the living which the Parsis have 
adopted in India. Bi^t it is not so with the other observances ; 
and the relatives and real mourners in their own feasts and 
prayers take Uiought not only of the memory of the deceased, 
.but for the comfort and nourishment of his spirit. It is forr 
bidden to. light a fire or cook a meal while there is a dead body 
in the house, and for three days all blood-relatives have to 
abstain from any animal food save fish and eggs. On the fourth 
day, however, a grand and solemn dinner is given to relatives 
and friends and a number of Pursi priests, who receive an alnjp 
of silver pieces after the festival. Food is also sent round to 
relatives’ house in basketsful. But before the fast is actually 
broken, some of the choicest dishes and a suit of cotton clothes, 
with the shoes and sacred waist-band, together with fruits and 
flowers, are offered to the spirit of the deceased. Then, after 
stuitable prayers, the clothing is shared by the family and the 
family priest; and then the time has come for the feast. This 
ehiharanij or fourth day’s offering, is often a costly affair. In 
the Mofussil, the whole caste are entertained by the poor as 
well as the wealthy, and these ceremonies eat into the resources 
of many a Parsi household. In Bombay, however, the custom 
has been shorn of its worst extravagances. Besides the 
chiharanfiy or fourth day, the Dusma^ or tenth day, the Massisa^ 
or thirtieth day, the Chhamsi, or sixth month, and the Varsi, 
or the anniversary, have each and all their feasts and dinners, 
and lavish distribution of sweets. Large dishes full of various 
cakes and confections, peculiar to the occasion, together with 
fruits and flowers, are prayed over by the priests, first offered to 
the spirit of the deceased, and then distributed to numberless 
relatives and friends. On the day of the first and sixth months, 
and particularly on the anniversary, the richer families make a 
pirodigipup^ display. The number and variety of viands sent 
in a Jot to the houses of each relative are often as many as 
seventy-five or eighty “.dishes,”—many being, of course, piled 
in thp same dish or plate—instead of the ten or twenty of 
former years, when Parsi confectionary peculiar to the occasion, 
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was considered sufficient. Now European cakes and pastry are 
added, as well as such Hindu sweetmeats as hurfi and pendas^ 
which, however, have all to be prepared by Parsi hands. 
Maunds of ghee and flour and sugar are consumed, and the 
Farsi confectioners, who must be of the priestly cast^, are 
mightily busy for two or three nights before the distribution. 
In the orthodox families the tastes of the deceased are remem¬ 
bered, and the dishes he loved of old are always placed before 
his spirit. In wealthy families valuable articles are presented 
^ith the dishes, as, for instance, the alleged present of a watch 
and chain by a widow to her husband’s spirit. These things 
afterwards belong to the priest. 

This practical and material adoration of departed spirits 
is carried to an extraordinary extent during the eighteen days 
of the Doslan festival, when the spirits are actually supposed 
to have returned to their old haunts for one brief interval iif 
the twelve months. Before the festival the houses are cleaned 
and white-washed, and due preparations are made for the re¬ 
ception of the returning souls. A room is set apart for them, 
and fitted with suitable furniture, including mirrors and pictures 
and a large number of lights. Space is reserved for an iron 
framework, called macki or “chair,” which looks something 
like a large longish arm-chair with an iron ridge on its sides 
and receptacles for holding waterpots. For each individual 
spirit who is now expected, a set of three-or four goblets of 
brass or silver are set upon this iron frame-work, and filled 
with water. If, from want of means, a family are unable to 
keep the Doslan festival at home, the sets of lotas are carried 
to some other house where the ceremony is being held, and, 
the spirits are supposed to accompany the water-pots. Each 
^ machi then has a compliment of some five or more sets of 
shining lotas, and is adorned with flowers and evergreens, the, 
whole being surrounded with glasses filled with flowers. Behind 
the machi there is another iron stand, much higher, crowned 
with a cupola covered with a court robe. Beneath this stands 
a dish full of cocoanuts, beteluuts, pomeloes, melons, and other 
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fruits, large and small. The sides of this stand are adorned-with 
tall sugarcanes ; and thus a temporary tabernacle is erected 
for the spirits to dwell in. Some of the more ignorant women 
actually believe that the cocoanut represents the head, and the 
canes the hands and feet, of their spiritual visitors* The mach% 
adorned with its shining lotas and crystal vases of flowers, 
is held so sacred that none but the officiating priest or priestess 
is allowed to touch it, and, indeed, any other hand would carry 
contamination. It is for the priest alone to change the flowers 
and pour in fresh water every day, or every other day, and to 
change the fruit also when they are over-ripe. Every morning 
and every evening the choicest viands are offered to the invisi¬ 
ble guests, amidst prayers and incantations, and on the last 
morning of the festival, called the Vuram^ or day of departure, 
a set of travelling outfit is prepared for their use during their 
i;^turn journey from earth to heaven. This ofiering consists of 
one travelling-suit with money bound to it, for each spirit, and 
an ample stock of provisions. Then the Parsis congregate to 
the Towers of Silence, to say their farewell prayers to the spirits 
as they depart on their mysterious journey. 

These observances last, as we have said, for eighteen days, 
during which time the room reserved for the spirits is wonder¬ 
fully picturesque, especially at night when the lamps are lighted 
and fires of sweet-smelling incense are burning. The silver 
water-pots glittef again in the bright light from innumerable 
lamps and battles. The scent of flowers mingles with the rising 
incense till the whole air is heavily laden with perfume. And 
before this paradise on earth,as it is called by one of the 
diMturs, the men make incantations and prayers to the spirits 
who dwell therein, and the gentler voices of the women and 
children mingle with the loud monotonous chants of the mobeds ' 
dr officiating priests, as they recite the 1,200 ashems and the 
1,200 ahunavarSf and the various yeshts and afringans and 
satums, till they come at last to tell at full length the names and 
virtues of the departed .—of India. 
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THE ZOOLOGICAL GAKDENS. 

By MuTTt Lall Singh. 

L OUKliN G at the wolf the other day, I saw a little child 
fecdiag it with cake of some kind. I could not help 
thinking how much rather the wolf would have liked to make a 
meal of the child than of the cake, I wonder if he was think¬ 
ing so, as he glared, gaunt, hungry-looking and implacable, 
at the simple little child. Perhaps he was. There was a 
cruel cunning in his eye that said under other circumstances 
he might act dilFerontly. 

Wo tliiuk highly of the elephant; and not without reason. 
The lion and the tiger inspire us with feelings of respect. 
But for the wolf we can find nothing but repugnance and 
dislike. The fox is the subject of a thousand tales in Chinese 
and Japanese. He is a magician and necromancer. But not 
so the wolf. We may worship the ox, and feed the monkey in 
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India, but who ever thought of respecting, honoring, or caring 
for, the wolf ? 

The English language itsolf lends u& no words of sym¬ 
pathy applied to the wolf, no consolatory sympathizing proverbs 
—hungry as a wolf! fierce, •cruel and ferocious as wolves! 
“ Waiting to bo treated like a wolf’ says tho Laureate, as if no 
worse treatment were possible—“a wolf within the fold, a pack 
of wolves” exclaims the Princess. 

Nor is .it wonderful that we should hate tho animal in 
India, for no where else, perhaps, does ho destroy so many 
human beings annually. His victims are more numerous than 
those slain by the tiger. The destruction of child-life by the 
wolf is prodigious. It is not alone in tho remoter districts, 
amidst,, jungle haunts and rocky fastnesses that this monster 
holds its fearful carnival of death, but in tho suburbs of 
busy towns, and sometimes in their midst. Ho will creep 
into a house, and snatch tho baby from its mother’s arms. 
The soft warm touch of the implacable beast’s tongue melts 
the guardian fingers’ hold. They open. One by one they 
loosen their grip, and as the wrists sink apart, the baby glides 
out of the protecting arms against the soft fur coat of the 
wolf. It does not wake. Tho wolf bends down its head to 
find the infant’s throat. There is a sudden snapping of teeth, 
a strangling cry, and tho mother starts to her feet to find her 
child gone, and to hear the rustle of the grass screen that 
serves for a door. She is too late, the animal has gone, bearing 
, with him her precious offspring ! 

From the wan^tola of Madras to the loup^garou of Brittany, 
the wolf is an object of hatred in- all climes. It typifies 
•pitiless cruelty. It is the very emblem of perpetual strife 
between man and beast, between law and rapine, the formula 
of implacable and relentless rebellion. Yet there is nothing 
in its appearance, on a cursory inspection, except that sinister 
proximity of its eyes, to betoken a creatare so eminently 
dangerous. It looks like a shabby dog, and howls like an 
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unhappy one. There is no fierce tiger-eloqaence of eye 
about it, no ravening hyoena-claiiiour in its voice, no lion- 
majesty of form. It seems a poor sort of thing for any one 
to be afraid of, for it appears to be half-fed and weak-lirnbed. 
As it trots backwards and forwards, within its iron cage, it 
seems difficult to believe that these pattering feet are the same 
that can swing along the country pathways in untiring gallops, 
defying even the horse to keep up. Nor can wo conceive of 
that thin scraggy neck bearing even the weight of an infant, 
and yet wo know the wolf has made countries ring in all ages 
with its deeds of rapine, that it has desolated villages, that 
it has aroused the resentment of kings, and that Its thin 
muscular neck can support the weight of a sheep, if need be. 

In the frost-bound frozen north, whore arctic snows forbid 
the multiplication of small animal life, the wolf would often 
starve, if it were not for man and his domestic animals. The 
larger beasts of prey arc unknown there. What wonder then 
that tho wolf should be the popular symbol of all that is tragic 
or to be dreaded—signifying indeed tho supreme superlative of 
ruin ? When tho last tremendous Night shall overshadow the 
earth, say their legends, when our planet shall sink out of the 
firmament into* the blackened gloom of endless darkness, then 
the Fenris Wolf will appear and devour the gods themselves I 
The mythic loro of Scandinavia is replete with tales of wolfish 
cruelty, cunning and strength. All over Russia, Germany 
and France similar legends appear to prevail, and of these the 
loup~garou of Brittany is one of the most terrible, a horrible 
night-mare, partly ghoul and partly wolf-man, as implacable 
as death, and more relentless than the tiger. The wehr-wolf of 
Germany and the wolf-children of southern Europe are but 
milder forms of tho same tradition, surviving legends of the 
struggle primeval man had once to wage with the wolf—a 
fearful struggle when man had but sharpened flints to defend 
himself or with which to assail his enemy I 

In all countries there is legendary tradition of human 
connexion with wolves. Doubtless in the far-off iafa^ey pf 
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our race man had to do fierce battle with the wolf for the 
possession of his caves and woods. The food that the one 
sought was that which would sustain the otlier. Desperate 
must have been the contest* when man stood with his club and 
his flint-pointed arrows to defend bis cave, his wife, and his 
children from the hungry w’olf! Such combats there must have 
been often when a band of w'olves would attack the weakly 
defended rocky home, and tear their victims to pieces, when 
they had first succeeded in bringing down the rude warrior who 
had to fight to the death to try and save his home from their 
depredations. 

Irf all the records of human violence there is nothing 
more tremendous or awe-inspiring than the deadly patience 
with which troops of wolves will pursue their victims, or the 
fierce attack with which they will rush in a body on their prey. 

party of eighty Russian soldiers, fully armed, were march¬ 
ing in mid-winter from one post to another, w'hen just as 
evening was closing around them an immense pack of wolves 
dashed out, famine-driven from the neighboring forest, right 
in the soldiers’ path. Which began the attack we do not know, 
but certain it is that the wolves were the conquerors, two 
mounted officers alone having escaped to tell* the tale of the 
destruction of their party—not the simple defeat of it, as by 
an ordinarj** enemy, but the death of every soldier, and still 
more horrible, his having been devoured by his savage enemies 
on the field of battle 1 

It was against such foes that the Erics and Oscars of 
Scandinavian tradition exerted their strength and cunning, 
their heroism and their dauntless intrepidity. The wolf was 
an enemy not to be pleaded with, not to be softened by pity, 
or captivated by promises. Man, whether black, brown, yellow, 
red or white, found him ever the same, implacable and un¬ 
appeasable. War to the death the only resource, when the wolf 
was the foe. 

There can be no sympathy of nature between man and 
the wolf, and yet in the days of yore the citizens of Rome 
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boasted of the suckling of their founders and progenitors, the 
twins Romulus and Romus, by a wolfish foster-mother ! They 
exalted Lupa into a kind of goddess. Was it only to strike 
terror into the neighboring tribes ? or was it rather in propi¬ 
tiation, hoping thereby to prevent depredations from the hardy 
bands of the Apennines ? 

We have all hoard of children brought up by wolves, but 
sueh specimens of humanity are fortunately rare, and when 
met with, no one feels anxious that they should he multiplied, 
no one feels grateful to the wolves. With ferocious &.nd 
solitary habits, gluttonous tastes, and a kind of incapability 
of receiving instruction like others, these wolf-bo 3 "s are distin¬ 
guished by repulsive features, callosities on the knees from the 
habit of going on all fours, and a disagreeable odour like that 
of their lupine friends. 

When men go “ wolf-mad” in Europe thqi^result is sonj^p- 
thing more terrible still than the wolf-boys of Oudh. Those 
who go wolf-mad appear to consider themselves changed into 
wolves, Sind under that hoiTible form of insanity, attack their 
own kind indiscriminately, and try to tear in pieces children and 
grown-up men and women alike ! No age, no sex is safe from 
them! 

. A somewhat similar superstition prevails in parts of 
Central India, the legend asserting thsit the w’orst of tigers 
and the most destructive are those which wore formerly men. 
When a tiger has killed one man, they say, he was safe from 
danger afterwards, for the spirit of the man guided him from 
danger. Why the spirit of the murdered'man should thus be¬ 
friend the murderer does not appear. 

In the wood between Saugor and Deoree ipen turned 
into tigers were vulgarly believed to roam about in search of 
prey, the most cruel, relentless, and destructive of all tigers. 
A certain root is said to have the effect of causing the trans¬ 
formation, if man eats it. 

Nearly fifty years ago Sir W. H. Sleeman was conversing 
with the Rajah of Myhero, between Jubbulporo and Mirzapore. 
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The depredations of the tigers infesting the Kutra Pass were 
the subject of conversation. ‘‘ It would be easy enough to kill 
these tigers’^ said the Rajah ^Mf they were of the ordinary sort. 
But the tigers that kill men by wholesale, in this way, are, you 
may be 8ure> men converted into tigers by the force of their 
science.” 

And how is it. Rajah Saheb,” asked Sir William ^^that 
these men convert themselves into tigers ?” 

^‘Persons who have once acquired the science can do 
it easily” replied the Rajah. But how they learn it, or what 
it is, I do not know. There Avas once a high priest in Myhero 
who was in the habit of getting himself turned into a tiger, by 
the force of this science. He had a. magical necklace which 
one of his disciples used to throw over his neck when he 
tlesired to resume his human shape. One day an irrepressible 
dbsire came <^er the high priest to become a tiger again, when 
the disciple with the necklace was away on a pilgrimage. And 
so ho bounded into the forest with a great roar, and was a 
tiger ever after, a tiger of fearful cruelty, strength, and 
ounning.” 

Superstition is pretty much the same in all countries, 
whether in the far East or the far West. But is it not possible 
that the Rajah was amusing himself playing upon the credulity 
of his listener. Sir W. IT. Sleeman was ever ready with his 
note^book, and took down much that was absurd, just as Mr. 
Pickwick did when journeying from London to Rochester, as 
recorded in the Second Chapter of that veracious chronicle 
" the Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club.” Many a time 
and oft enlightened Anglo-Indians, who think themselves 
clever, are made dupes of by those who appear to them to he 
incapable of perpetrating a joke. 

Go and look at the unkempt and restless creatures that 
wander to and fro incessantly in the Gardens, condemned to 
propriety and civilization, and you will soon discover some 
traces of that ferocity and cruelty which have distinguished tb^ 
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wolves in all and in ‘all climes. But it is only after some 
little study and watching that you will discover these characteris¬ 
tics. There is nothing valuable about the animal except his skin. 
His flesh is so rank and bad that all other animals reject it with 
disgust. No animal but a wolf will voluntarily eat a wolf. The 
very smell of his breath is offensive, for to appease hunger 
he will swallow indiscriminately everything that comes in his 
way—corrupted flesh, bones, hair, and even skins half-tanned, 
or more than half-rot.ton I Odious and destructive alive, his 
skin is the only useful portion of him when dead. 

ATHENIAN STUDENT LIFE IN ANCIENT TIMES. 

By James Duhan Ph., D. 

T O me, much musing, the discussion as tcf whether tile 
Bengalis are the Athenians of India .appears to be 
useless, a mere war of words. Situated in the midst of tea 
plants, tea ready at all hours” in the bungalow, as they say 
in the shop-windows in London, it is a relief to turn from the 
details of planting to the classical studies I was once ac¬ 
customed to. So from Plutarch and Polybius I now endeavour 
to put together a few notes relative to the life of the students 
in ancient Athens. ^ 

How any one can write of the students of Calcutta as being 
like those of ancient Athens I cannot conceive, for the, latter 
wore black gowns until tho time of Herodes Atticus, in the 
second century of our era. That celebrated rhetorician, one 
of the noblest characters of lator Athenian history, bore him¬ 
self the expense involved in the change. He detested the 
black gown, and got it changed for a white one. He was a 
man whose wealth, generosity, and skill as a rhetorician made 
his name famous all over the Roman world, and he spent his 
wealth in a generous, noble and disinterested manner. He 
was made consul, in 143 A. D., by the Emperor, Antoniaae 
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Pius, so that lie certainly did not ajJpertain to ancient Athens, 
in the ordinary acceptation of that phrase. 

The youths of Athens, in the good old time when they 
were just passing into manhood, and were subject to severe 
discipline, were called Ephehi, and Avere carefully prepared by 
the state for their future career as citizens. Inscriptions on 
marble tablets, still extant, no less than the works of Polybius 
and Plutarch, give us accurate and precise information as to 
the nature of their studies, and the discipline to AAdiich they 
were subjected. 

When entering on their nineteenth year, they appeared 
in the presence of their kinsfolk and acquaintance, to have 
their names put on the Civil Roll as citizens. They Avere armed 
in public Avith a shield and spear, and they took the oath of 
allegiance to perforin loyal service to their country and to the 
gods. Efficient physical training Avas a very important part of 
their discipline. Every citizen Avas necessarily a soldier, and the 
youths were drafted into companies of national guards, and 
patrolled in country districts or posted in out-lying forts on the 
frontiers, in defensive service, till their two years of probation¬ 
ary exercise were complete. 

Was this like the student life of Calcutta? I think not. 

The students all matriculated together. Their names were 
entered on the Registers, and they took part in a religious 
service at the Toavii Hall at the opening of each term, the first 
term being a little after the time of new year. Special stress 
was laid on religious influences in Athens, but then the religion 
of Athens was very tolerant of novelties. Days of ceremonial 
observances were frequent, and must be observed. In their 
black gowns they joined in state services, such as those in honor 
of victories, as for instance, the victories of Marathon and 
Salamis. 

The gymnasia appear to have been the only public 
buildings for the students, and to these the popular lecturers 
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resorted. Very violent was the party feeling displayed at 
those gymnasia, amongst the rival religious, philosophical, and 
political sects—the philosophical being the most bitter and 
acrimonious in their disputes. College libraries e:^istcd in 
several of these gymnasia. 

The students of Athens often acted as guards at the 
sittings of the National Assembly, listening to the debates, and 
thus gaining an insight into official life. How long will it bo 
before the students of Calcutta can thus profit by the political 
debates of a local Parliament ? My own experience of Calcutta 
leads mo to come to the conclusion that there is very little there 
of this kind at present worth listening to. Yet the educated 
people of Bengal are iiiupiestionably gifted as public speakers. 

In the theatres too the students of ancient Athens had 
their places, and in this respect I am bound to admit the 
students of modern Calcutta are like them. Particular galleries 
were set apart for the students in the Athenian theatres, and 
their censure or applauso was vociferous, and of moment to 
the actors and authors. 

The lectures which they attended in the gymnasia were 
chiefly on philosophy, rhetoric, and grammar. Stoics, Platonists, 
and Aristotelians, all alike attended them, and all alike had 
their favorite tutors and lecturers, whom they loudly applauded. 
All too were equally patronized by the state. But not the 
philosophy of Epicurus ; whilst that is the very philosophy too 
many of our students iiow-a-days learn, patronize, and practise. 

Thus the training of the students of ancient Athens was 
gymnastic, martial, intellectual, moral, and religious. They 
were not exempt from the payment of College dues, and 
numerous are the stories, in Atlienian literature, of the diffi¬ 
culties the students had to surmount, when poor, in order to 
find funds for each term. Our Scotch and German universities, 
at the present day, are full of such cases and incidents. There 
were subscriptions for the library also, and compulsory offerings 
to the Gods. All these—College dues, library subscriptions, and 
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religious offerings—were regulated by i)ublic decrees, many 
of which are still extant. To all this must be added the expense 
of their academic gown, their military uniform, and their 
arms. At the end of each year, public examinations tested 
their proficiency. Plutarch mentions ‘‘ literature and geometry, 
rhetoric, mathematics and music” as subjects of these, annual 

I 

examinations. They were probably oral. Prizes were given, 
as much for proficiency in gymnastic exercises as for literaiy 
and scientific attainments. 

The students of Athens were not allowed to riot in the 
streets, or to engage in drunken brawls. The Head of the 
College was the Cosmetes, or Rector. He made it a point to 
attend the lectures with his pupils, partly to observe their 
demeanour, and partly to exercise a necessary supervision over 
the lecturers. There was also a Sub-Roctor, who attended 
tp the physical exercises only. The Cosmotes was not ne¬ 
cessarily a learned man. Ho was always a w^oalthy one, a citizen 
of good repute, and was elected for one year only at a time. 
He often bore all the expenses of the religious offerings and 
services; for devotional expenditure was a passport to good 
society in Athens, in those early days, just as it is now in 
Europe and India. 

The Sophronistce, or proctors, looked after the morals of 
the students. Like the Cosmotes, the Sophronistoe were ap¬ 
pointed by the State, and regarded the appointment as the 
stepping-stone to official or civic dignities. They had usually 
votes of thanks passed to them on the expiration of their year 
of office, and sometimes had these votes engraved on brass 
or marble slabs. In rare instances their busts and statues of 
marble were placed in the halls of the gymnasia. Many aliens 
from Syria and Asia Minor attended the Colleges of Athens, 
with some Jews, and a few Romans, not more than one or two, 
out of a bundled, were Romans, in the second century of tho' 
Cbriartian era. 

There were four great schools of thought in Athens about 
the time of the Christian era, all the offspring of the teaching 
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of Pocrates—the Platonists, Peripatetics or Aristotelians, Stoics, 
and Epicureans. Sometimes they taught in separate buildings, 
as did Plato and Aristotle, but generally they lectured in the 
public gymnasia. Plato had given three thousand drachma}, 
about twelve hundred rupees, for his garden on the road to 
Eleusis, called the Academy. His successors lectured there 
for some centuries. Aristotle taught in the Lyceum, near 
the river Ilissus, and loft his house and garden to his successor 
and disciple Theophrastus. But the property was soon diverted 
to other uses, having been purchased by the state to enable tho 
city to carry out municipal improvements. Epicurus gave 
eight thousand drachma} for his garden, the Coraunicus, a sum 
equal to three thousand, two hundred and fifty rupees. He too 
left his house and garden to his disciples, but both were soon 
sold. 

Some of the professors at Athens had as many as two 
thousand disciples, Theophrastus for instance, but such a 
number was of course unusual. Philosophy gradually de¬ 
generated ; tho professors of tho four great schools sank into 
sophhists or mere rhetoricians; and other towns became tho 
rivals of Athens in learning, notably Alexandria, Antioch, 
Smyrna, Rhodes, Berytus the modern Beyrout, and oven distant 
Marseilles. Romo was supreme, and the ablest of men in all 
departments of literature, science, and art flocked to Rome. 
The civil wars of Romo began what the Goths afterwards 
finished, so that in the fourth century of the Christian era, 
philosophy and the fine arts fled from the mistress of the 
world, and the schools of Athens once more revived, rhetoric 
and dialectics being the chief objects of study—rhetoric taught 
the art of composition generally as well as that of oratory, and 
dialectics was that branch of logic which taught tho rules arid 
modes of reasoning, particularly tho art of disputing. The 
dialectics of the Stoics included grammar. Ten orators, called 
rhetores were annually elected by lot in Athens, to plead public 
causes in the senate house and popular assembly, and received 
a drachmee for every cause in which they were retained. 
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The now student usually put bis name down on the roll of 
that professor of whom ho became tho disciple, pJiying his foes 
at the samo time. Nor was ho exempt from harsh discipline 
on tho part of the older pupils. Angry words and party fights 
were common. They often had rows too with the citizens— 
town and gown fights—in which tho students wore too often 
tho aggressors. But Athens was anxious not to lose its schools. 
Trade w\as gone. She ^vas no longer mit-tress of Greece, and 
she depended very much upon her scliools. So that unduo 
leniency was too often shown to the turbulent students, who 
were frequently unruly in the lecture halls, applauding tho 
professors as they pleased, and sometimes loudly expressing 
their disapprobation, and showing but scant courtesy to their 
teachers. 

Discipline was much more severe in Romo. But tho crowd 
9 f miscellaneous students in Athens, from tho islands of tho 
Egoan Sea, from the cities of Asia Minor, from Syria and oven 
from Africa, soon learned their own importance to Athens, and 
abused it. 

The poorer students had apparently a sad time of it. They 
were obliged to fag meanly for their wealthier follow class-men, 
and tho punishments inflicted on them were severe and dero¬ 
gatory. If they rebelled pecuniary assistance was withold from 
them. 

When Christianity 'was triumphant elsewhere, the Univer¬ 
sity of Athens remained a stronghold of Paganism, and as 
Christian influence waxed stronger in Constantinople tho schools 
of Athens declined, until in 529 A. D. Justinian forbade 
anyone to lecture on philosophy, morals, or law in Athens. 
The Sophists and Rhetoricians then abandoned the city to teach 
elsewhere, many of thorn going as far as Persia. 


DISCORD IN HINDU FAMILIES. 


T he subject of this short essay refers to the members of tho 
Hindu joint family of the present day among whom dis- 
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union resulting from various trifling circumstances largely 
prevails. I shall hero endeavour to trace the principal causes of 
such disunions, and the baneful effects accruing therefrom, in 
the hope that good sense might ultimately get the better of 
folly and selfishness in which many a nincompoop is miser¬ 
ably sunk. The office-going people, the journeymen, in fact 
those who earn their livelihood by the sweat of their 
brow, could scarcely bo found fighting about shadows. There 
exists among these busy-bodies a perfect harmony of feeling 
undisturbed by any vexatious causes. Of course there might 
bo exceptions, but such exceptions could be told off on finger’s 
ends. The general belief is, that among those who possess a 
few silver clippings and a few acres of land bequeathed to them 
by their forefathers, a collision of understanding not un- 
frcquently takes place in a virulent type and too often ends in 
the ruin of both parties. 1 do not understand why persons born 
of the same parents, or of the same stock, brought up together 
from the very cradle by the same nurse and by the same tutor, 
trained in the same atmosphere, and afterwards, when grown 
up, liuk(^d with one another in the holiest of all friendships, 
should ever break lance, be devoid of any kindly feeling 
and ever entertain the idea of practising deceit upon ono 
another. The reason assigned by certain people in support of 
this domestie w'arfare, which, when left unchecked in its inci¬ 
pient stage, inevitably leads on to a complete disorganisation 
of the family, is very shallow as lacking the force of wdsdom and 
common sense. They say that there has sprung up among the 
rising-generation a spirit of independence that can ill brook the 
controlling influence of another. I believe the reason lies fur¬ 
ther in the culpable avidity on the part of the managing mem¬ 
ber, and this creates these disturbances. A strong incentive 
to selfaggrandiscment is again imparted by some one stand¬ 
ing behind the screens and exercising a more potent in¬ 
fluence. And who, do you think, can this being be? It is 
w'oman—the source of all mischief. Generally speaking, why 
does not a person fall out with another—say a brother— 
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before he is led to the hymeneal altar? The reason lies in 
a nutshell. He has no wife to pour into his ears horrid 
lectures by night and day—no beloved soul to poison his 
auricular holes with exaggerations and absurdities with which 
her statements are too often crusted. From a natural 
proneness to blindly believe her words, and sometimes from 
a vague apprehension of incurring her displeasure, the husband, 
hoodwinked by affection, cannot and will not see all that is 
preposterous and impossible. He has not the courago and 
sense to look below the surface of things and dismiss them as 
mere follies. The seeds of dissension thus sown gradually 
spring up into a fatal tree and spread ruin and decay all around. 
But, on the other hand, should this befooled person, in the 
interest of society, weigh the statement of his wife as also those 
of others whom he fancies as inimically disposed to him in all 
th^ir details, and try to bring about harmony and reconciliation 
by means otherwise than inconsiderate, I confidently believe 
there would no longer be any tornado of wild whirling words— 
any deluge of blistering accusations, but a regular stream of 
tranquillity running through the family. 

There are indeed other causes w’hich stir up dissension 
among the different members of a household, but they are too 
insignificant to deserve enumeration. Some of these members 
are found possessed from their young age with a desire to live 
detached and isolated, yet such a desire can never be wholly 
without a cause. They must have experienced certain dissatis¬ 
faction at the management of the individual under whose tute¬ 
lage they were placed or they must have been blindly tutored 
by their wives or relations to pull down the patriarchal system 
and build a new one on its ruins. The curtain lectures of our 
women and the influence thereof, are like the lecthres and 
• influence of the Devil in serpent’s clothing. But the blame 
should not be wholly ascribed to them. They have been kept 
as cabined, cribbed and confined” by us. They have not 
received the light of education and cannot therefore distinguish 
right from wrong, good from bad. The influence proceeding 
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from this iatelleCtaal bondage cannot therefore be otherwise 
than pernicious. 

The spirit of independence to which I have adverted in 
the preceding paragraph probably owes its origin to a spirit of 
selfishness engendered by the influence of English education. 
I do not hereby insinuate to deprecate Western education—at 
any rate 1 have unfeigned respect for the English authors who 
are secretly moulding the minds of the young people of our 
country, I regret only the inability of our young countrymen 
to copy the good traits of the English character. Whatever 
injurious influence then, the wife or English education 
might exert, our young men ought to possess, before they split 
up into different families, a full knowledge of the benefits 
they derive from living in commensality with one another. 
In patriarchal times when the nianageinent of a household was 
vested in a particular individual, selfishness was little known 
and every one was happy and contented. Widows and orphans 
could dine in numbers and were allovved a small pittance every 
month to defray their private expenses. Gratuitous distribution 
of food and raiment was so largely prevalent that it furnishes 
a striking contrast to the absence of all such charitable feelings 
in the present day. Married women used to regard theiF* su¬ 
periors with veneration and awe. The strength of the family 
was like that of an impregnable rock, and dignity was maintain¬ 
ed on a firmer basis. In short everything was complete to ensure 
peace and happiness, comfort and amusement. Our young 
men are the very antithesis of by-gone people. Each family 
is splintered into several fragments and each member has a 
separate house of his own. His wife and his children are the 
only objects upon whom he bestows his sole care and affection. 
Seldom if ever a widow or an orphan is found to live and dine 
in his house except it be for the purpose of accomplishing his 
selfish ends. Even a mother and a dear brother are sometimes 
not provided with food and clothing ! Married women instead 
of paying due regard to their superiors do not hesitate to treat 
them contemptuously and are always at variance with them. 
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They are now-a-days the prime movers of every great event' 
within the domestic circle. The force of the moral inculcated 
in the story where a <lying ftither tolls his children to break a 
bundle of faggots is lost sight of. Selfishness has become the 
motive of every action, and an uncompunctious indulgence in 
all its mean .suggestions is the outcome of it. Nor is this all. 
This fjimily disagreement which principally owes its origin to 
the injudicious management of the household by the guardian 
who is prompted in his dealings by a base motive to palm upon 
others also produces a very baneful effect upon the mind and 
character of the members. It suggests ill-feelings, paralyses 
the humanising sympathies of the heart, and brings in dissatis¬ 
faction and discontent. There being no restraining influence to 
prevent the young members from pursuing a life of dissipation 
it prepares the way for it. And what is worse, lying, slander, 
d(vible dealing, malice, and other manifold vices naturally 
follow such family discord. I may here observe en passant that 
in countries where the law of primogeniture obtains, the state 
of things, in this respect at least, is infinitely superior to ours 
of the present day ; inasmuch as the whole family is kept in 
tact with all its halo of pomp and dignity, and the affections, 
which bind the different members of it instead of being 
embittered by constant feuds and bickerings, continue to 
exist unaltered among them in a state of purity and holiness. 
Calumnies they seldom utter against each other, dissimula¬ 
tion they seldpm practise, falsehood they seldom speak, in fact 
such deviations from the rules of moral rectitude as retard the 
growth of excellence in mankind they are not so easily led into. 
But if the case were otherwise, if the planets were to jar 
against one another, the w'hole system of the universe would be 
disorganised. Our guardians would therefore do well if they 
tried to moderate their selfish spirit for the purpose of keeping 
up the family union and removing the vices into which the 
members of a disjointed family are too often betrayed. Bearing 
in mind that trifling causes generally lead to painful conse¬ 
quences, they should see that no such cause is occasioned. 
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Should any question involving the dismemberment of the 
household turn up, some how or other they must endeavour to 
settle it by mutual concessions 5 thus paving the way for moral 
excellence and social elevation that is so much needed at the 
present day. 

The reformers of our country are a class of long sighted 
•people. They can see things and events at a distance but are 
blind to what pass«^s under their very nose. They are preaching 
right and left the necessity of establishing a feeling of amity 
between nations, but lot mo plainly and positively assert 
that no social amalirnmation of the masses can over be effected 

I 

so long as tliesu domestic broils, which shako the roof of almost 
every house, sweep away all brotherly feeling and disturb the 
peace and tranquillity of a family, continue to reflect discredit on 
our modern Hindu, Society. 

II. C. G. 

Since the above was written I have found the following 
just remarks of Dr. W. Knighton on Hindu Households 
in the Fortnightly Review for June last :— 

There is perhaps no point of contrast, between the domestic 
life of England and that of the Hindus, more striking than the 
concentration of liouseholds amongst the latter. Father and sons, 
with the sons* wives and children, all congregate together under 
one roof. That roof is enlarged to meet the enlarged requirements, 
but the establish men t of separate homesteads appears to be opposed 
to national instincts, custom, and religion. But the enlargement 
is not always possible or convenient. The evils of overcrowding are 
plain, and yet they are submitted to, rather than cause a violation of 
custom, for custom and duty arc convertible terms. When a Hindu 
can say of his opponent’s argument, with truth, that it is a ‘‘ new 
saying,” or a ‘‘ novel idea,” it is looked u'^on as a crushing refu¬ 
tation. 

None like to take upon themselves the responsibility of change, 
whatever the inconveniences experienced, none, dare abruptly pro¬ 
pose a separation. May wo not in part account for the Hindu’s 
dislike of travel by this feeling,, the olFspring of time-honoured 
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custom ? He has yet to learn that some customs arc more honored 
in the breach than in the observance. 

I was talking to a tehsildar, or native collector of revenue in 
Oudh. He had recently been moved from Fyzabad to Utrowla, from 
the right to the left bank of the river Goomtec, one of the large 
tributaries of the Ganges. He had been compelled to leave the 
family homestead, and was inconsolable. 

t f 

^‘■VVhat makes you so sad, (lunga Persaud?” I asked him. 

Protector of the poor I” was his answer, “you arc my father 
and my mother I The Commissioner Saheb transferred me from 
Fyzabad to l/trowla. I ana sad because I have been obliged to leave 
my native land, and to dwell amongst strangers and foreigners.” 

*‘But you are still in Oudh,” I suggested, “ Fyzabad is not so 
far away. It is only at the other side of the river, and a little farther 
south.” 

r “ To me this a different country, 0 lord of great might! and I 
am disconsolate.” 

“But look at us English, Babu,” I urged. “ We are ordered 
thousands of miles away from our homes, and we go without a 
murmur.” 

“It is true, mighty one,” said Gunga Persad; “ but you Sahibs, 
drink English water (soda-water), and the strength of it enables 
you to bear up under all fatigues and sorrows.” 

His idea was that the effervescing force of the soda-water, 
which drove out the cork so violently, gave strength to the drinker 
of it.- And I found on inquiry this idea was prevalent amongst 
both Hindus and Mohammedans. 

In the town, or in the country, the senior of the family is the 
common father of all its members, and in this respect there has 
probably been little change for some thousands of years. No legal 
act is signed, no important business negotiated, no new connection 
formed, no family ceremony connected with birth, marriage, or 
4^ath permitted, until the head of the family has been consulted 
in thb drst instance. Nor is this merely an idle ceremony. His 
-voice iC supreme, and all the members of the household so regard 
it The head of the family looks for this attention on the part 
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of all its members, and, in a well-constituted household, he regards 
their interests as his own. Of course there arc instances of favour¬ 
itism and neglect; undue affection for one and enmity to another 
are sometimes exhibited. Nay, there are instances of a stranger’s 
interest and welfare being preferred to those of the members of 
the household, but not comraonlj—nay, very rarely. 

In a well-ordered household,*several advantages arise from 
this system of domestic life. The interest of one is the interest of 
all. The relatives do not shrink from holding* out a helping hand 
to the poor struggler, well-nigh overcome by the waves of adversity. 
Nor are complaints made if they are put to inconvenience thereby. 
They will sacrifice their own comfort, they will voluntarily retrench 
in their own expenditure, that the needy members of their household 
may not want. They feel a satisfaction in administering to tho 
wants of their brethren, and this sall.^faction is founded upon social 
and religious feelings of duty. There are such households, thousands 
of them, amongst the Hindus. I am not describing an ideal con¬ 
dition of things. But there are also many others in which strife 
and enmity reign su])rcmo, and in addition to physical evils, 
the result of overcrowding, there are also envy, hatred and malice, 
and all uncharitablcness. This sometimes results from the wiles of 
the female members of the household, who, quarrelling amongst 
themselves, endeavour to inveigle the male members of the family 
into their quarrels. When separation or litigation occurs between 
the members of the Hindu household, woman is generally at tho 
bottom of it. ‘‘ The younger sons, with their wives and families, 
shall be maintained by the eldest son if he inherits the estate of 
his deceised father,” says Manu, and Gautama similarly, “ Whether 
the eldest son take the whole or only his share, the younger sons 
and their families shall be maintained by him as their father.*' 

Bather hard this on tho eldest son if he only gets a share of the 
• • 

paternal estate! 

There have been instances of young men using all the weapons' 
of the law against the head of their house, tho patriarch of the 
home-stead, and that unsuccessfully. Such men have been received 
again, penitent and repentant, with all the enthusiasm of the' 
prodigal son’s reception on bis return. Such conduct is more thtt' 
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amiable, it is magnanimous; yet such conduct is to be met with 
frequently in the large towns and village communities of Bengal. 

Another point, worthy of all commendation, is the impartiality 
with which rich and poor members of the community are invited 
to the festivities. Neighbours, living in the same village circle, are 
similarly treated, although no tm but a common residence in the 
same little republic binds them together. For, in truth, each village 
community is a little republic, with its own laws and regulations, its 
own municipal and departmental ofTicers. The heads of the house¬ 
holds form the local parliament. The headman, lumherdar or 
,malguzar^ is the president; the kanoongo is tlic justiciary; and the 
Tillage chokeedar, or constable, is the representative of the police 
authorities. 

\ 

When the property of the different families united in the 
home-stead, is separate and their table common dissensions will 
sometimes occur relative to the share of ^expenditure to be paid by 
each. Some of the members may be in no condition to pay their 
quota. In such cases mutual forbearance^’ is necessary. Nor is 
economy forgotten. Luxuries that can be dispensed with are dis¬ 
continued, and frugality reigns till peace and harmony are rc- 
, established* 

• On the death of the lead of one of these households without 
leaving a will, confusion worse confounded is too often the result. 
It is like an ant-hill w'hose stores have been pillaged, a bcc-hive 
that has lost its queen bee. There is much running to and fro; 

• loud altercations mingle with wailings; every one is on the alert, 
and yet no one knows exactly what to do. The leaving behind of a 
formal will is of importance to all households wherever they are, 
in America, in Europe, or in Asia. But in the Hindu family 
homestead it is of double importance; without it altercation, litiga¬ 
tion, and often ruin. A household of this kind ought to be as a 
fortrjsss, and its inmates always armed against external aggression. 
But this cannot bo tJie case when dissensions arise, the result of 
disputes as to property, or of the confusion incident on the death of 
senior without a will. 
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LAST OF THE DACOITS. 
Chapter IV. 
CONSPIRATORS., 


T owards the dusk of a short Indian autump evening 
twilight, there were assembled in a small room in the 
heart of the city a band of men. The peculiarity of costume 
denoted their being of both classes—Hindoo and Miihomedan~ 
and of every caste in each class. They were waiting the arrival 
of their leader and were filling up the time by a friendly chat 
on indifferent subjects, as each 'was suspicious of the other, 
though they all belonged to this leiiguo. There was a sudden 
pause in the conversation as a man entered. Ho was the 
leader or rather secret spring of the organisation. He was 
short and very stout in appearance. His face was far from pA- 
possesslng. A fat round face, with high cheeks, which obscured 
his naturally small eyes, tliat inclined to a decided squint; the 
eyebrows met over the nose in the middle, wdiich was flat ex¬ 
cept at tho exlr(3mity where it was of a bulbous form ; a low, 
receding forehead, which denotes generally a low standard of 
brain development; a large mouth with protruding teeth, 
and a chin directed nearly at 90 *’ from tho plane of the face; 
made up tho features of this man, who was Tluikoor Dass. 
There w’as always about him an expr(3Ssion of distrust and in¬ 
sincerity. lie never could look one in the face, and though 
with averted face one could not fail to notice tho unsteadiness 
or unfixedness of his stare. 

This man entered with all tho pomp and dignity of his 
cowardly nature, into tho room and having cast a furtive glance 
at its occupants, proceeded at once to tho business of the 
evening before him. He began : ^ Brothers, ours is a common 
cause ; whether a wmrsbipper of Kali or a follower of Islam, 
it is to our common interest to dislodge the unbelieving English¬ 
men from our country; nay, wo must extirpate them; and 
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exterminate and annihilate them not only from our land, but 
from the face of the world. We have money, we have men 
by the million, and if we all rise as a man, we can sweep them 
from their own mite of an island. It is not flir, our ships would 
take us there, whore we should land like locusts on fresh pasture. 
Having rid ourselves of an enemy, we could divide this groat 
land among ourselves, half to Hindoos, half to Mahomedans ; 
and you my friends, would each be nominated governor over 
districts, for your zeal in the cause, and for being the prime- 
movers in so grand a scheme. Do you know how these inter¬ 
lopers first came to our land ? Their sovereign sent one of 
their great men to offer friendship to our king. This our gener¬ 
ous, noble-minded, yet simple king accepted, as also the pre¬ 
sents that were sent to propitiate him. Then camo a petition 
craving to be allowed to offer for salo some of their goods. This 
toQ was granted and a small place given them to settle in at 
Surat. This was a fatal mistake. Observe what followed. 
Their business increased and with it the necossity of guarding 
it, and what was a factory turned into a fort. This was not 
sufficient, but those lying dogs must needs petition the king for 
having more men to guard their goods, for they said that the 
natives were robbing them. Served them right if they did, 
the greedy and ambitious rogues. Well the fort was establish¬ 
ed and grounds given for their soldiers. This was done in all 
the three presidencies. They were rich and lent money to our 
kings and princes ; they are savages and can fight well, and 
hired out their soldiers; and as recompense for these two 
good turns they claimed lands and went on gradually taking in 
a bit here and a bit there till they got a footing, and by in¬ 
triguing now with one, now with another chief,, they have 
tallowed up our kingdoms and principalities. Tliis is what 
they have done. They have established laws of their own ; 
they have changed our old and time honoured customs. The 
land is now divided and governed as they think right and onr 
religion even is not held sacred. Numbers of their priest are 
aiffi over the land preaching Christianity. AH this is bad enough, 
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but what are they after now ? You, my friends, are no longer 
safe from disgrace and are not free from eating beef or swine 
flesh. ^ Ha M resounded through the room . and every eye 
flashed fire. 

The wily Thakoor Dass paused to let his assertion have 
time to pierce the dull intellect of his hearers. 

^ Yes I say it, ’ ho continued, ' you are not sure that you 
ore not eating beef or swine flesh. You are asked to join their 
ranks, and some of you are in it, but wdiy do they ask you to 
bite the end of the cartridges. What is it made with ? You 
don’t know. How w^as it that formerly there was no such 
custom in the army ? I have seen them make their cartridges 
and the paper you bite off is steeped in ox fat and pig’s suet *. 
All present wero on their feet even before his sentence was 
finished, with a wild cry of ^down with the goras, men, w'oinen 
and children ’. They were for rushing out and executing their 
threat at once, but Thakoor Dass interposed. ^ Brothers ’ I *he 
said as soon as ho could get a hearing, ‘ Wo must not be hasty. 
The English are hard lived -jind will not be killed by a handfu^ 
of unarmed men. Pause awhile. I have new's that Moolrdj 
is about to rise in revolt. Shere Singh and Chuttur Singh are 
wacthing their opportunity and I know for a fact that the 
English are asleep. They don’t believe Moolraj will rise, so 
much the better. In the meanwhile let us employ ourselves so 
as to have every thing in readiness. What I propose is thist, 
let each man of us take a scrip of flour and set out into the 
country. Every man wo meet we must give a handful of flour 
to, swear into lo3'a]ty and command him to take a scrip of 
flour, proceed to the country and get as many followers as he 
can. Then after three months, we, the loaders of our time, 
shall meet here and each state the number of adherents he has. 
We shall separate again and each go to his district and watch 
vigilantly till the 12 th day of February and on that day all 
shall rise and vanquish the English, chase them to their sbip9| 
killing all wo can and then following them to their homCi of 
which we shall possess ourselves and be masters \ 
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A buzz of applause rang through the room and after 
earnest protestations of good faith, the assembly dispersed. 

Such was Thakoor Dass, a conspirator ; vain and ambi¬ 
tious, yet not ignorant of the chances of his success in the 
revolt; cowardly and lying in his nature he did not dare to 
do more than the speaking: in connection with this affair ; if 
things came lo a lailnro, he could easily w»jgg!o out of any im¬ 
plication by the saCrifije of th 'S j infatuated, fanatic (lupins of his, 
whom, havinc: \Yorked up to a }sitoh fanaticism, lie lefc alone to 
work his .on J or f erish by their folly; ri ciuuloss of whom he 
serveil, he took care to hand in too names of his victims to 
General EdwarAJos and thus (‘njoy(,J tlic un. nviablo position of 
being seated between two birrels of gun-powder cither of which 
might explode any nionumi ; lie was a spy in ilio employ of 
the natives and of ihe English at the same time and in bis in¬ 
tercourse with each lie gave the proper colouring to Ills assert- 
ations so as to look like truth, and generally brought in a good 
dash of the lie to exaggerate matters to make appear he knew 
^more than most people and tlins to bo important in both parties, 
and invaluable alike to heathen and Christian. Whichever 
paid best, he for the time, gave most information to, and by his 
speaking and underliand manouvros, was believed in and 
thought honest and indispensable by both. By such means he 
largely increased his ordinary business as money-lender and for 
A period of years, through taet and lying, ho duped the 
natives and the English. 


THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


TjlBOM the beginning, Oxford was a secular institution. It per- 
^ mitted the interference of no ecclesiastical authority over 
its internal government. Up to the first Reformation it lay in a 
remote lEjorner of the diocese of Lincoln; but the bishop had no 
jnght inihin it. When Henry VIIL established the.sce of Oxford^ 
he expressly prohibited his bishop from meddling with tlie Uni- 
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versitj. Hence, till the time of tests, Oxford was the home of free 
thought, and from it proceeded most of those speculative novelties 
which preceded and greatly aided the English Reformation. It 
even protected Jews when they had no legal settlement elsewhere 
in England. At the Restoration, the Act of Uniformity was ex* 
tended to, the University and colleges, and Oxford and Cambridge 
were handed over to the Establishment; the former more com¬ 
pletely than the latter. Thenceforward the two Universities were 
little more than a training place for the clergy. A few wealthy 
noblemen and gentlemen sent their sons to the Universities, bj^t they 
seldom conferred any reputation on what was called the place of 
their education, or derived any benefit from it. The examinations 
were a farce, the degree a mere matter of time and money, and the 
general intellectual condition of the Universities was exceedingly 
low. Individuals occasionally emerged into eminence from and 
through this stagnation, as Locke, Addison, Butler, Adam Smith, 
Elmsley, and Gaisford in Oxford ; Newton, Bentley, Paley, Porsoo^ 
and others at Cambridge. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, Cambridge began 
the custom of publishing the names of the disputants in mathe¬ 
matics and physics, the ordinary material of the Cambridge degree, 
in order of merit. At the beginning of the present century, Oxford 
followed the example with its special study—classical literature. 
But at first, in each case, this test examination was voluntary. It 
was, and was supposed to be, a purely domestic examination, and 
for a time attracted no further notice. Gradually, however, and 
especially in relation to Oxford, the class began to be a certificate of 
merit, which was fully appreciated. The constant tradition in 
Oxford is, that this attention was paid to Oxford distinctions in 
consequence of the fact that the late Sir Robert Peel obtained a 
double-first class, and found the benefit of it in his official career. 
Shortly afterwards, the custom of founding University scholarships 
commenced. By winning these, a student became known as the. 
first man of his year. 

The endowments of the colleges were almost always limited to 
particular districts, families, or schools. In many cases, the election 
of a scholar gave the right of succession to a fellowship, however 
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little the subsequent career of the student may have shown that 
he deserved any distinction. In all cases, the retention of any 
endowment was coupled with the condition that the recipient was 
poor, or lacked means for his education. Thus the founder of All 
Souls, in the fifteenth century, excluded aiiy person from his fellow¬ 
ships who had over 5/., about 6Z. in present value, qf his own 
property. This rule was occasionally violated, but the violation was 
known to be an abuse and was looked on as a scandal. Sometimes 
the fellowship was terminated after a given period. Originally 
there jvas no freehold in a fellowship. But after the ill-advised 
expulsion of the Magdalen fellows by James II., an opinion grew 
that they were, if no statute prescribed the contrary, vested interests, 
terminable only by marriage, presentation to a benefice, and the 
possession of disqualifying private property. The founders of the 
older or pre-Reformation colleges did not as a rule compel their 
fellows to become priests. The first college founded for priests 
rvas Lincoln, in the beginning of the fifteenth century. This was 
intended to be a missionary college, whose activity should be de¬ 
voted to the suppression of Lollardy. But no hindrance was to be 
put on the fellows becoming clergymen ; and as the Church was the 
principal road to opulence and power before the Reformation, and 
almost the only provision for learning after the Reformation, the 
custom of taking orders became common among the foundation 
members of the University. By a statute of the University, framed 
almost in the existing generation, the obligation of orders was 
imposed on most fellows. The statutes frequently prescribed that 
the fellow should proceed to the first degree of Divinity. But till a 
recent date this did not require that the graduate should be a 
clergyman. 

Such was the state of the Universities up to 1854, Some of 
the Oxford colleges, and also some at Cambridge, had contrived 
to elude restrictions, statutory or customary, on the free choice of 
scholars and fellows, and found their reward in the rapid eminence 
which they attained. This was especially the case with Oriel and 
Ballipl. The fellows of Oriel during the first quarter of the present 
centuxy contained the most distiguished Oxford graduates. The 
Ballilol scholarship soon became a coveted prize, and many well- 
known public men began their career with this distinction. But 
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the other colleges either could not or would not follow the 
example. 

The University professors were very few, and except in some 
cases had nominal stipends. The Professors of Divinity and Hebrew 
were endowed with canonries, and took care, as all canons did, to 
appropriate the greatest part of the cathedral funds to themselves. 
When the Chapter of Christ Church was subjected, like other 
chapters, to reform, Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford, induced Peel to 
reserve two for new divinity professorships. It is worth while re¬ 
marking here that up to the Act of Uniformity, in 1662, admission 
to orders was not, and had not been, even in pre-Reformation times, 
a condition precedent to holding deanery, canonry, dignity, or even 
rectory. The Act of Uniformity took capitular offices from the 
laity and gave them to the clergy. It is probable that no 
Act of Parliament was supposed capable at this time of limiting 
the prerogative of the Crown, or contracting its rights. But her 
Majesty the Queen is, as her predecessors have been, the holder o| 
a prebendal stall in St. David's Cathedral, and is registered as a 
member of the chapter. The professors in Oxford received little 
and did nothing. Their fortunes are altered now, but their labours 
are little more onerous than before. 

With few exceptions, the English grammar schools date from 
post-Reforination times. The principal pre-Reformation schools 
are Winchester and Eton, those schools being always mentioned 
with special honour and privileges in Acts of Parliament which are 
subsequent to their foundation. The monasteries were generally 
the schools of the middle ages, and in the better ages of the 
monasteries—^i.e. from the beginning of the twelfth to the middle 
of the fourteenth century—satisfied the duty of primary instruction 
fairly well. The entirely illiterate person was, I am convinced, far 
less common in the thirteenth than he was in the eighteenth century. 
The prohibition in the Constitutions of Clarendon that the sons of 
villeins shall not be sent to the schools or take orders without licence 
is very significant. There is no more common entry in the manor 
rolls, than a small payment made by a serf for licence to have his * 
son educated, during the fourteenth century. 1 have read thou¬ 
sands of artisans’ accounts—carpenters and bricklayers of the 
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fifteenth century—the English of which is phonetic, but intelli¬ 
gible. 

All this machinery of public education came to an end before 
the middle of the sixteenth century, and the foundation of endowed 
schools commences. They were generally settled by private bills in 
Parliament. The journals of the Commons commence with the 
reign of Edward VI., and are full of bills for the endowment of 
schools. They were generally local day schools, and were incontest¬ 
ably established in order to meet some sudden void and want. With 
few exceptions they long remained local day schools. Twice over 
in the seventeenth century, the Lords appointed a committee *to re¬ 
port on the best means for founding a school for the nobility. But 
the first great schoolmaster who extended the reputation of his school 
beyond its local limits was Busby, head of Westminster School for 
more than half a century, who died shortly after the close of the 
seventeenth century. Westminster, and subsequently Eton, supplied 
what the Lords Committee were in search of, but on which they do 

c* 

not appear to have reported during the eighteenth century. In the 
earlier part of the same century, Harrow, originally a small local 
school, was brought into prominence chiefly through the energy of 
Dr. Parr, who was a kind of copper Johnson in private life, but a 
staunch Whig. The revival of other schools and the decay of many 
is the experience of comparatively recent times. But half a century 
ago all the English public schools, with very rare exceptions, were 
in an utterly unsatisfactory condition, and gave next to no instruc¬ 
tion whatever. The best education was found in a few private 
schools, to which boys were sent from very great distances. The 
old schools were finally stirred into activity by the success of one of 
their number, Bugby, but mdeh more by the foundation of divers 
proprietary schools. The most active advocate of these new 
schemes was an excellent and enlightened clergyman, the first Dean 
of Manchester, Bowers, to whom the higher English education owes 
much. 

The Act of 1854, reforming the Universities and colleges, 
though tentative, was a great step. Unfortunately the House bf 
Commons knows very little of the higher education and still less of 
the existing condition of the Universities, in which tendencies are 
rapidly developed, aiad changes which require constant observation 
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incessantly occur. Before 1854, the government of the University 
was in the hands of the heads of colleges and halls, a body of men 
who were privileged and inert, owing their position generally to 
narrow and discreditable intrigues, and, perhaps as a consequence, 
were slothful and reactionary. The Act created an elective council 
which superseded the old boards, gave the franchise of election to a 
heterogenous body, the resident masters and a few others, introduced 
minority voting, but provided that one third should be still heads of 
colleges and halls, left another third open to the same officials, and 
as a head was not. unfrequently a professor also, allowed him to be 
a candidate, in this third capacity, for the third contingent, that of 
professors. The Act also threw open nearly all the fellowships to 
unrestrained competition, and did the same by most of the scholar¬ 
ships. Some of the latter and a few of the former were still 
annexed to certain schools, owing mainly to the remonstrances of 
these schools. Local claims were almost entirely extinguished, ap¬ 
parently even the obligation of being a British subject was ignored, 
and those of descent fi-om the founder were absolutely superseded. 
This most important parliamentary precedent of extinguishing an 
hereditary claim in a charity has not yet been followed, though it 
will doubtlessly be remembered when far less defensible charities 
are reformed. But the greatest and most serious change which 
the Commission, acting under the powers of the Act, made, was 
the abolition of those restrictions on endowment to such as had need 
of the benefaction. It was foreseen that the result of the change 
would bo a considerable addition to the costs of school education; 
that the road to humble merit would be almost absolutely barred; 
that endowments intended for the poor would be poured into the 
lap of the rich; and that, in particular, one profession, that of the 
church, which is not well endowed, considering its numbers, ’ would 
assuredly find, and at an early date, its graduate candidates for 
the ministry seriously lessened. Now there is no more serious peril 
that a society can run, than the influence of a poor and illiterate 
clergy. But the change was made. 

The system of education in Oxford before the Act of 1854 was 
partly carried on by college tuition, partly by private enterprise. 
There was no public or professorial teaching, or, at least, none 
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worth speaking about. The tutor, as his name implies, was originally 
entrusted with the moral guidance of academical youth. In course 
of time, as the University began to exact distinct proof that the 
undergraduate had studied, tuition was held to imply instruction 
in such requirements as the public examinations defined. Hence 
it was generally only given for such subjects as were prescribed for 
the ordinary degree. There was hardly a college in which mathe¬ 
matics were taught, only a few in which the authorities pretended 
to supply instruction to such of their undergraduates as contem¬ 
plated to taking honours. This exceptional object was generally 
obtained through private tuition, and it may be stated that whenever 
any real progress was made in traditional study the progress was 
due to the enterprise of private teachers. Even at Balliol College, 
where the instruction given was of a far higher order than that in 
any other society, classmen read with private tutors. The fees paid 
for tuition were generally low. Before the Act of 1854 the Univer¬ 
sity resolved on enlarging the area of its prescribed studios, by 
dividing its honour examination in classics, and by founding new 
classes in history and pliysical science. 

Soon after the Act of 1854 the college tutors began to under¬ 
take all the functions of instruction, and gradually succeeded in 
almost entirely extinguishing private enterprise. They increased 
their fees, and - practically turned their offices into freeholds. In 
course of time they were allowed to marry and retain their fellow¬ 
ships and other offices. It is no wonder that the younger men did 
not take orders, and that those who had already taken orders would 
not take livings. Perhaps no career could be more attractive to 
a young man of five and twenty than the acquisition of an office 
worth from 600^. to 700/. a year, the duties of which, even when 
they were satisfied, were exceedingly light—some two or three hours 
' 2 k day—^and were exigible for only twenty-four weeks in the year. 
It is true that the college tutor would be no better off at fifty than 
he was at twenty-five, but tills was no matter of anxiety to young 
men, especially to such as were not enterprising. The college gave 
them good pay, and little to do. The chapter of accidents would 
provide for them. There were the new professorships and the old 
headships to canvass for, and all experience has proved that twenty 
men can be moved to speculate for one prize, even when the prize 
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is to be the reward of merit, while a very much larger number, are 
led to intrigue for that the acquisition of which is no test of merit 
at all. A distinguished member of the University recommended a 
member of his college to become a candidate for a vacant professor- 
ship. ‘But,' said the other, ‘I know nothing whatever of the 
subject.' ‘ That is no objection,' was the reply ; ‘ a man of ordi¬ 
nary intelligence can always keep a fortnight ahead of his pupils, 
if he gets any.’ There is no doubt that the speaker expressed a 
very general opinion, and did not intend to be cynical. But there 
is nothing which more surely denotes a generally low moral tone 
than unconscious cynicism. 

The monopoly of instruction given by college tutors was greatly 
assisted by their possessing a monopoly of examination, and the 
right of conferring distinctions in the class list. In other words, 
they audited, and audit, their own accounts. In the principal 
studies of the University—that Is, the language and literature of 
Greece and Borne—for proficiency or reputed proficiency in which 
nearly all scholarships and fellowships are awarded, they took 
care to exclude as far as possible, and still take care to exclude, all 
independent judgment. It is very seldom that anyone except a 
college tutor is allowed to be an examiner. As a consequence, the 
gravest scandals have not infrequently arisen. It is a common saying 
in Oxford that the clever men are to be found in the third class, 
the dull and industrious in the second, the examiners’ friends being 
put into the first. The statement is undoubtedly an exaggeration, 
but there is nothing to prevent it.being a reality, and if it were a 
reality, there is not enough public conscience in Oxford to reprobate 
it. The Commissioners of 1878 have insisted on a change in this 
system. 

Meanwhile the action of the Commissioners appointed to carry 
out the Act of 1854 had an immediate and highly stimulating effect 
on the old grammar schools. It has been stated before that most 
of these wore local day schools, founded in order to meet local wants, 
created to fill the void made by the dissolution of the monasteries, 
and required to give instruction in such school learning as existed 
at the time, which was a fair amount of Latin, but little or no 
Greek, and very little else. Now, however, it became possible to 
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make the schoolmaster’s calling a very lucrative one, by means of 
advertising success in winning college scholarships. A grammar 
school thus became a trainer’s yard, or, as it is sometimes called, a 
crammer’s shop, in which the most promising and diligent lads 
were selected and pushed forward, always in those subjects for 
which college prizes were given. New schools were founded for 
carrying on this business; old schools were reconstructed. As there 
were prizes to be won, the number of competitors was large, the 
price of education was greatly enhanced, and the local or other con¬ 
ditions were suppressed or evaded. The age at which school educa¬ 
tion ceased was greatly extended. Thirty years ago the majority of 
boys, even when intended for the university, left school at sixteen ; 
now, the majority remain till nineteen. 

The schoolmaster’s office became a very lucrative calling. 
Everything was done to extend the popularity of the school, by 
athletic as well as by scholastic rivalries. Parents w'ere to be con¬ 
soled for failure in learning by success at cricket and football. 
Schoolboy matches were chronicled in the newspapers, and their 
academical successes advertised in the ‘ University News.’ Incredi¬ 
ble injury was, and is, done to the mind of youth by speculative 
cram. Lads of nineteen, prematurely gorged with indigested book- 
work, were sent in for scholarships, won them, and, introduced to 
the new liberty of the University, broke down hopelessly, or re¬ 
fused to submit any longer to distasteful discipline. Nothing is 
more common in Oxford than to hear complaints as to the inexpli¬ 
cable failure of early promise. The fact is, the schoolmaster had 
crammed the boy into an incurable dyspepsia of the intelligence. He 
won his scholarship, but it was at the expense of his education. 
Nothing is rarer in an Oxford college than to find a young man 
whose intelligence is fresh and clear, who betakes himself to learning 
for learning’s sake, who has a sound mind and a sound body, is not 
jaded by premature training, and not demoralised by pothunting 
after the endowments of school and college. The cqlleges, too, who 
were rivalling each other in the search after university distinctions, 
strove to attract promising youths by the offer of high stipends to 
scholarships. A boy of eighteen or ninteen was invited to compete 
for a prize of lOOZ. a year or more, and as it was frequently the 
ease that such a lad came from his local school with an exhibition 
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of from 60/. to 80/./he was put at once into an independent position, 
and when, as was sometimes the case, ho was a poor man’s son, he 
had for his private spending at Oxford daring little more than five 
months in the year nearly as much as his whole family had to live 
on at home. There are, it is true, some scholarships at Oxford 
which are less in amount, but more attractive, in consequence of 
the reputation which the college has. This is particularly the case 
at Balliol, where the instruction is doubtlessly of a very high order, 
and the material is the best in the whole University. It would have 
been far better if Oxford had adopted the Cambridge plan, under 
which the scholar begins with a small stipend, to be increased as he 
shows diligence and capacity. 

The college tutors have generally obtained permission to marry. 
It is almost sii[)crfiuous to say that this concession quarters them 
permanently on the college, however unfit they may bo found to be 
for the function of giving instruction. They also necessarily cease 
to fulfil the first duty of a tutor, that of looking after the undef- 
graduates’ conduct and progress. After two or three hours of 
routine work in the morning, the college married tutor is away 
at his villa. The discipline of the college is left to the very few 
resident fellows, and it is creditable to undergraduates in college 
that at the present time, with little supervision over them, riotous 
freaks are far rarer than they were a generation ago. But the 
undergraduate is a far more adult person at the present time than 
he used to be. The scandals of enormous debts contracted during 
an undergraduate’s career, of wanton and noisy outbreaks, and of 
dissolute and ruinous extravagance, have well-nigh ceased. But 
undergraduates have learned better sense from each other, and not 
from the paternal discipline of the college tutor. 

The trading element in the college has been largely developed, 
and at the expense of the just interests of the present and next 
generation. Oxford has nominally many more fellowships than 
Cambridge, but these fellowships have been anticipated and sus¬ 
pended in order to meet large debts which the colleges have con* 
tracted for bui|dings end decorations, sometimes to cover current 
expenses which any honest audit of the college accounts would 
have charged on income. When, some years ago, St. John’s College 
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Cambridge, built a new quadrangle, the expense was met by pledg¬ 
ing the income of the existing fellows, and lowering their dividend. 
The fellows of the Oxford colleges, the canons and students of 
Christ Church, have built largely, but at the expense of those who 
are naturally and legally their successors. The olhcial members of 
the colleges have added to their own incomes by finding rooms for 
undergraduates who pay them fees, have made no sacrifice whatever 
of their fixed incomes, and have anticipated the resources from which 
the existing generation should be endowed. Sometimes, having 
allowed the buildings on their estates to fall into decay, or having 
been negligent in requiring the due repairs of farm buildings held 
by their lessees, they have borrowed in order to make these repairs, 
and though it is clear that such an outlay should have come out of 
income, they have charged the cost to capital and have so wasted 
the estate of the college. It is true that they have borrowed on 
long terms, and are to make yearly repayments which will cover 
capital as well as interest, but they pay none of the charge them¬ 
selves, get the benefit of the buildings arid repairs, and put all the 
losses on those who have a moral and statutable right to be elected 
into college vacancies. Such tampering with the college estate 
should no doubt have been prevented, but the machinery for super¬ 
vision is weak and incompetent, and Parliament, which ought to 
have an efficient control over the higher education of the country, 
is ill-informed or uninformed as to the facts. The result of this 
selfishness or slovenliness will be that the succession to fellowships 
will be very slow, that the tutorial element which the pres|/Bnt holders 
of office will make every effort to retain, to exaggerate, and to 
aggrandise, will in course of time be represented by middle-aged 
men, who will possess a monopoly of instruction, and that the 
field of enterprise in the view of younger men will be yearly made 
narrower. Were education free—that is, were all .persons who 
cared to teach in Oxford allowed a free field, and guarantees were 
taken that the examiner should not be a professional teacher, but be 
an" independent judge of proficiency—^the prospects of the teacher 
would be far better, the instruction of the pupil would be far more 
thorough, and the examinations would be free fr^m that suspicion 
wUch justly attaches to them. There is not the slightest justifica- 
tioii in endowing the vendor of a marketable commodity, such as is 
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a knowledge of the art of teaching Latin, Greek, and mathematica. 
Free teachers such as Mr, Wren and his colleagues or rivals, do 
very much better in the open market than college tutors do in the 
close, whether one considers their profits or their successes. All 
experience has shown that if the free teaeher has a fair chance he 
can beat the endowed instructor. The unendowed schools, such 
as those of Cheltenham, Marlborough, and Clifton, have been 

i 

successful rivals of Eton, Winchester, and Westminster; and the 
unendowed teacher in Oxford, if ho were not forcibly eliminated by 
a narrow trade-union of college tutors, which has fortified itself by 
assuming a monopoly of the examinations, would be, on a fair field, 
competent to hold his own against the endowed tutor, who generally 
works for two or three hours a day for some twenty-four weeks in 
the year, is handsomely paid for his efforts, and is thoroughly ex¬ 
hausted by them. 

The University professsor does nothing, as a rule, for his 
money. To some extent this is the result of the monopoly of teach¬ 
ing possessed by the college tutor. One professor, who occupies all 
the endowments given for the public teaching of medicine, has no one 
to teach, or will teach no one, for the medical school of Oxford, 
unlike that of Cambridge, is defunct. There are only two or three 
Oxford professors whose names are known, in connection with the 
subject which they profess, outside the limits of the University. The 
contribution of Oxford endowments to original research is almost 
nil. One can point to hardly any work by any Oxford professor 
which has added anything notable to the sum of human learning, 
which has indisputably contributed to the material of human thought. 
It is dangerous for any aspirant to the University endowments to 
know too much. His exceptional knowledge would be a reproach 
to the ignorant routine of the many, would offend vacuities. The 
reason is not far to seek. The patrons of University offices, whether 
they be the mob of country clergymen—the most inane body to which 
a public duty could be entrusted—or electoral boards, have never 
pretended to endow or reward learning. Crown appointments have 
been a little more respectable, though occasionally liable to very 
adverse criticismi. The fact is, until endowments are made on b^alf 
of those who have won distinction in certain subjects, and are not 
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given to subjects, and thereby made the occasion for electoral in¬ 
trigues, there is no hope that justice will be done, or the higher 
learning be promoted. • 

As there is no reason for endowing any man who brings a 
marketable commodity for sale, whether it be groceries or leamiog, 
80 there is no necessity for endowing the professor of a subject 
which everybody, or a notable number of students, are willing to 
pay a teacher for learning. There should be no necessity for en¬ 
dowing four teachers of Anglican theology in 0:«ford—each with 
1^600^. a year and a fine house—when the episcopal authorities, 
as they probably do; deniaud a full acquaintance with Anglican 
theology from their candidates for ^ordination. The endowment is 
Waste, and it might be expected that these ornamental professors do 
not justify their stipends. What has any Oxford professor of divinity 
done for Anglican theology ? The Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, since the period of first nomination to the ofBce, has re¬ 
volved perfunctorily round the Nicene period, and has never at¬ 
tempted to deal with what is of infinitely greater importance, the 
causes and the history of the Keformation. The Professor of 
Pastoral Theology has never handled the subject for which his 
©(Bee was founded—the ethics of Christianity and their relation 
to conduct—perhaps has never suspected what it was for which 
his professorship is in existence, but has conceived that it had 
something to do with training parochial clergy to be acceptable. 
If 80, the choice of the first occupant was unfortunate, for it is 
said that when the late professor was about to preach in his own 
church, the parishioners fied from it, as though Canidia had handled 
the viands. 

There is only one sound system on which a professoriate can 
be founded in a university, whether teaching be free in such a 
place, or be made a monopoly. Professors should be appointed, 
if they be appointed, for those branches of learning which are 
useful to society, but are hot made marketable by demand. Thus, 
if Oxford were a school of geology ox mineralogy, the students of 
Which, being duly certified by a competent and unimpeaehable board 
of examiners, got by such a certificate the immediate prospect of 
tmi^hUMdive employment, there would be no reason for endowing 
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the teacher, since the demand for hia services would ensure his 
remuneration. But if no such result is contemplated or effected, it 
is proper that he* should be endowed, since be does a signal service 
to society* by his labours, and there is no machinery by which he 
could bo remunerated. It used to be said that the researches of the 
late Professor Phillips added many hundreds of square miles to the 
known coal-bearing strata of Great Britain. »Such a discovery, 
or discoveries, can be compared to those of an invention which in¬ 
creases the efficiency of labour, or adds to the aggregate of wealth* 
Were it an invention of this kind, it would have been protected by 
a patent, and the discoverer would have enjoyed the benefit of 
his invention. As it is, the advantage of the discovery passes at 
once to those who can enjoy it or use it. Hence there should be 
' some means found by which to stimulate and reward discoveries of 
this kind. In justice, those who get the benefit of the discovery 
should pay for it. But as this is too much to expect, the next best 
thing is to endow the discoverer with a professorship. The same 
facts apply to other kinds of learning which are of profound in¬ 
terest and utility to mankind, which cannot be , prosecuted without 
great expense of time, labour, and money, but for which, as results, 
there is no market, because when they are promulgated they instantly 
become the property of others as fully as they were, before promul¬ 
gation, the property of the discoverer only.— Fraset^a Magazine, 

(To be continued,) 


PASSING. 


Passeth the glow of the sunrise, 
Passeth the gold of the west, 
Passeth the dewdrop adorning 
The lily’s immaculate breast. 

Waneth the light of life’s springtime. 

Paleth the sheen of the eyes, 
Fadeth the bloom of thb'roses. 
Loveliness sickens and dies. 

Falleth the honour of greatness, 
Vanisbeth glory and fame» 
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Deafened Forgetfulness heeds not 
The noise of historical name. 

Changeth the newness of beauty, • 
Youthfulness comes but to go, 

The delicate damask of twenty 
Points but to Age and his snow. 

Wearieth man of his sadness, 

Turneth he gaily to joy ; 

Joy is not satisfied ever. 

Pleasures like sorrows annoy. 

Passing and changing and fading, 

'Perishing, hast’ning to death;* 

Thus on our planet is written 
* All is a bubble—a breath.’ 

Lobp Brave’s Poems. 


GENEROSITY WITH OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY. 


IR,—It is a world-renowned fact that the big boys who 
^ compose the Debating Club entitled the Calcutta Muni¬ 
cipality consider themselves to be superior road-makers, in¬ 
valuable scavengers, and engineers and economists of the first 
water. Their name and their fame have extended far and 
wide, and every pretender to litefrature or to music has written 
vehement prose or sung poans on their manifold virtues. 
The public has, however, up to this moment had only a side view 
of the great powers of the members of this Debating Club. 
All their renown has hitherto been confined to material feats of 
skill. A novel aspect of their grand profile has however been 
obtained. Facts have turned up which mark the Club as first not 
only in road-making, but chief also in moral philosophy. At a 
meeting lately held by them the big boys passed a resolution to 
grant their Quru Mohasoy an allowance of Rs. 500 per mensem 
as house-rent, in addition to his salary, out of the money of the 
rate-payers of Calcutta entrusted to their care. The law, how¬ 
ever, required the approval of Government to the resolution. 
They therefore solicited it. The Lieutenant-Governor directed 
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his. Secretary to write to the big boys that His Honor is not 
aware of the grounds on which they have come to the conclu¬ 
sion fli.-jL it is necessary to increase the salary of their Guru 
Mohasog so soon after bis appointment. Mr. Kisch, the Secre¬ 
tary, with joined hands informed His Honor that the Club 
consists of certain Moadols and agitators whose wrath will 
be the direful spring of woes unnumbered ^ to Belvedere. 
Sir Ashley Eden, wdiose common sense is strong, thanked bis 
Secretary for the information and instructed him to humour 
the big boys by adding the following :—“ In Sir Ashley Eden’s 
opinion the Chairman’s (Guru Mohasoy’s) Office, as head of the 
Municipality certainly does require that he occupy a house of 
such a character as shall enable him to maintain his representa¬ 
tive position and on the understanding that the house allowance 
is to be used for this purpose and not as a mere increment of 
ordinary salary the Lieutenant-Governor will not withhold^his 
consent.” 

This qualified sanction displeased some of the big boys 
who hurled their anathemas upon the head of the local Govern¬ 
ment and requested their Guru to convene a special meeting 
of their Club for discussing the propriety of forwarding a 
memorial to the Liberal Ministry for the recall of Sir Ashley 
Eden. But the Guru, who thought such a course wmuld do him 
more harm than good, dissuaded them after a good deal of 
difficulty from holding the meeting. 

The rate-payers of Calcutta are taking steps for presenting 
an address of gratitude to these lads of all-sufficient merit. Will 
you, Mr. Editor, allow a copy of this address to be kept at 
your office for signature ? 

A Rate-payer. 

SABBATH THOUGHTS OF A HINDU. 

I HEARD the minster bell 

Send forth its morning chime 
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It swelled—a breath of peace 
Upou that quiet time* 

I saw a smiling train 
Of angels pass by me 
Old men and children all 
In blest communion free. 

They went and long they sat 
In holy silence round 
In that abode of peace 

The Lord’s consecrate ground. 

And long the anthem swelled 
That speaks of rest above 
And teaches mortal men 
Heaven’s eternal love. 

Then I thought in my mind 
If I that choir might join 
And sing my heart and soul 
In earnest mighty strain. 

The morn was sweet and fair 
And gently flew the wind 
And ’midst tho silence round 
A charm enthralled my mind. 

The spotless virgin grace 
Of nature smiled on me 
’Twas a message of love 
And I was glad and free. 

Good.God ! while all is sweet 
Why does thy faith confound 
And sever man from man 
On thine own holy ground. 

Mohini Mohan Datta. 


AMUSING. 


D O we believe man sprang from the monkey ? We do. At any 
rate, we saw a man at the circus the other day try to pull a 
monkey’s tail| and the man sprang from the monkey twenty feet. 
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THE l.OST CONTINENT, 
liy Mutt I Lall Sengh. 


T he lost continent once occupied the greater part of the 
Indian Ocean. Madagascar on the extreme West, and 
Malacca on the East, are the remains of It. Although Madagascar 
is comparatively so near to Africa, the speech of its people is not 
allied to that of any African tribe. The points of resemblance 
with the languages of the existing Continent are few and 
trifling. Malagasy, the language of the great African Island, 
is not of African, but of Malayo-Polynesian origin. It belongs 
to that great family of languages of which Malay is the 
characteristic type at present. In Easter Island far away in 
the Pacific, we have the extreme eastern limit of this class of 
languages, so that at the Equator the Malayo-Polynesian 
tongues are spoken over an area embracing nearly half the 
circumference of the globe I 
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Is it not extraordinary then that people speaking languages 
> the most nearly allied to Malagasy should bo separated from 
Madagascar by an ocean more than three thousand miles across 1 
And yet such is the fiict, for the languages of Java, Borneo, 
Celebes, and the Philippine Islands are those that most resemble 
Malagasy. The Malay affinities of the Malagasy have been 
recognized by linguists for more than two hundred and fifty 
years. The latest scientific account of the matter in the Philo¬ 
logical Society’s Transactions gives a list of three hundred 
words identical in Malagasy and Malayan, and these too 
words of primary importance, such as numerals, relations, parts 
of the body, times and seasons, animals, plants, and useful 
articles—in fact the vrords that enter most ordinarily into 
common conversation. Again, the Malagasy is the language of 
the whole island, an island nearly a thousand miles in length, 
and two hundred and forty thousand square miles in extent. It 
is not simply a dialect, or the speech of a tribe. Now in Africa 
the people of neighboring districts and even of neighboring 
villages often speak not only varying dialects, but even totally 
distinct languages. Yet throughout the whole of this vast 
island, the various tribes, although separated from each other 
by deserts or mountains, speak the same language, and can 
all understand each other, their various dialects being different 
only in local characteristics. 

The physical geography, the geology, the peculiar and 
specialized character of the fauna and flora, of Madagascar, 
all point to the same fact, that it is the last remains of a 
vanished continent that once stretched across the space now 
occupied by the Indian Ocean. Mr. Wallace agrees with Dr. 
Sclater in thinking that during the Tertiary Geological period, 
the Mascarene Islands, and the Seychelles, the Amirante and the 
Chagos Groups, the Maldives and Laccadives, all belonged to 
that continent, of which Madagascar is the last great surviving 
portion. Mr. Darwin’s researches on the formation of coral 
reefs prove that such reefs are formed on sinking land only, and 
they are found in the vicinity of all these islands. 
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The remarkable deficiencies in the mammalia and birds of 
Madagascar as compared with Africa, the groups of Lemaridoe 
and Gentetidoe found in the island so abundantly, and. yet 
absent altogether from the Continent; the existence of such 
isolated and specialised forms as the Ayo-ayo, the Epyornis and 
other birds; the alliance of the reptiles and smaller land 
animals with those of Malacca and South-Eastern Asia; all 
these are circumstances that roused originally the attention of 
naturalists, and set them investigating a cause, and this cause 
has been stated by Dr. Sclater in the Journal of Science in the 
following words :— 

“ Madagascar has never been connected with Africa, as 
Africa exists at present. The absence of the antelope, hippo¬ 
potamus, and lion from Madagascar prove this to demonstration. 
Besides this Madagascar and the Mascarene Islands, which are 
universally acknowledged to belong to the same category, 
must have remained for many ages separated from every other 
part of the world in order to have acquired the many peculiari¬ 
ties now exhibited in their mammal fauna, of which the lemurs, 
chiromys, and centctes are examples to be elaborated by the 
gradual modification of pre-existing forms. Again some land 
connexion must have existed between Madagascar and India, 
whereon the original stock flourished whence are descended 
equally the Lemuridoe of Madagascar and of India, Therefore 
we conclude that anterior to the existence of Africa, as it 
exists now, a great continent occupied a large portion of the 
Indian Ocean, and evidently was connected with India and the 
islands of South-Eastern Asia.’’ 

This continent appears to have been broken up into islands, 
of which some have been amalgamated with the present or 
existing continent of Africa, and some possibly with Asia. 
In Madagascar and the Mascarene Islands (Mauritius, Bourbon, 
Boderiguez, &c.) we have existing relics of this great continent. 
Dr. Hartlaub, a German naturalist, in writing of the birds of 
Madagascar, notices that they have affinities with those of 
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lodia, rather than with those , of Africa, and arrives at the same 
conclusion from the study of the birds alone* Mr. Wallace 
too, in noticing the Geographical Distribution of Animals, 
almost entirely agrees with Dr. Sclater. Free* from the in¬ 
cursions of destructive feline beasts of prey the dodo and other 
similar helpless birds flourished in Mauritius and Rodriguez, 
and the huge Epyornis, the fabled roc, that could carry an 
elephant into the air, in Madagascar, whilst the gigantic 
tortoises, now confined to Aldebra, an uninhabited island, were 
also left free to develop, both in size and numbers, isolated from 
their enemies in other regions. The nearest allied tortoises are 
those of the Galapagos Islfinds near the Equator, west of 
northern South America, similarly survivals doubtless from a 
state of things now passed away. 

There are strange races of mankind still left in the 
recesses of Madagascar. Its vast size renders it by no means 
remarkable particularly when we remember that they have had 
so little communication with the rest of the world. Thus Count 
de Modave, Governor of Fort Dauphin in 1770, tells of the 
Kimos or Quimos, a dwarfish race, from three feet six to four 
feet in height. They are said to be lighter in colour than the 
other inhabitants of the island, their hair more woolly, and all 
bold in defending their country and possessions from hostile 
attack. Their arms are long in proportion to their height, 
and the Count says that there is little difference between the 
breasts of the men and women except when the latter are 
nursing. The Kimos live in the southern division of Mada¬ 
gascar, on the twenty second parallel of south latitude, about a 
hundred and eighty miles from Fort Dauphin. This is a part 
ofi the islandi never explored by Europeans. Count de Modave 
saw several specimens of the race, and had one woman, a slavey 
in* bis household. Conimerson describes the Kimos as an> 
aboriginal race, resembling the Bushmen of Southern Africa, 
and about' the same siae. 

Tk»i Bevd, W. E. Cousins, in 1&75, gave- a much more 
extraordinary account of a native race in the Annual published 
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at Antanarivo. Ho calls it the Kalio or Behosy tribe, and 
describes it as living a week’s journey west of the capital, 
in a woody district extending from Mojanga, to Mahabo. 
They are black and jump from tree to tree like monkeys. 
They cannot easily bo followed, as their country is rocky, 
precipitious and difficult. “ They are extremely timid” says 
Mr. Cousins, “and if captured die of fright.” I know that 
missionaries’, like travellers’, stories are not always to be de¬ 
pended upon. But as Mr. Cousins does not profess to have 
converted any of the Kalio tribe, I see no reason to doubt 
what be says. The name Behosy^ he says, is derived from the 
network of cords manufactured by these people for the capture 
of their fellow-denizens in the forest, the lemurs and aye-ayes. 
The food of the Kalios is honey, eels, and lemurs. The last 
they catch in traps with their cord networks, and then fatten. 
The Kalios, we are told, resemble “ the monkey-men” ^of 
^Dourga Strait, New Guinea, described in Mr. Wood’s “ Natural 
History of Man,” and, like the Kiinos, appear also to be an 
aboriginal race. 

Of the vegetable productions of Madagascar one of the 
most useful and beautiful is peculiar to the island and to the 
Malayan Peninsula. It is called by Europeans “ the traveller’s 
tree,”—the Urania Speciosa of botanists, and of the order 
Musaceae. “ It is the most striking and characteristic tree in 
Madagascar” says Mr. Ellis, and I think we may safely regard 
it as one of the most useful and curious vegetable productions 
of the lost continent. It has a graceful crown of broad and 
light-green plain tain-like leaves, arranged fan-shape at the 
summit of the stem. Theso leaves are twenty to thirty in 
number, and from eight to ten feet long by a foot and a half 
broad. On the plains near the coast of Madagascar the travel¬ 
ler’s tree grows commonly fifteen to twenty feet high, but in 
the forest, where it has a crowd of rivals, it shoots up to 
eighty or ninety feet to overtop them. The trunk is from 
twelve to eigbteelB inches in diameter, of a soft spongy texture. 
The tree itself is found, not only on the sandy plain near the 
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coast, but also on the elevated plateaus of the interior, two 
thousand feet above the sea-level. 

What a blessing would not this tree be if planted on the ^ 
sides of some of the hot^ shadeless, and dusty roads of India, 
particularly those frequented by devotees I The Revd. James 
Sibree thus describes it. I had never before seen the tree 
except where plenty of good water was easily procurable. 
But now on this parched and dusty plain with a blazing sun 
overhead, no water was procurable for miles on either side. 
On piercing the lower part of one of the leaf-stalks with a 
sharp pointed stick—the natives usually employ a spear for 
this purpose—a small stream of pure cool and refreshing water 
spurted out. There was ample from one tree to supply the 
necessities of three of our party. It is just where the leaf-stalks 
clasp one over the other that the aperture is made. On pulling 
one of the leaf-stalks forcibly down, we were able to fill 
several large cups with the water. A hollow channel runs all 
down the inner side of the stalk, and this appears to collect the 
water condensed from the atmosphere by the large cool 
leaf-surface. Travelling for hours along the shore in the heavy 
sand, with a burning hot sun over our heads, we were very 
glad indeed to draw occasionally from these numberless vege¬ 
table springs, and to thank with all our hearts the Giver 
of all Good who supplied these vegetable fountains in a 
thirsty land.” Did not the Giver of all Good supply the 
^^Wning hot sun” and the sand and the parched and dusty 
plain” as well ? 

The villagers, he found, constantly supply themselves with 
water from this tree, and use its leaves for thatching their 
houses, and its stems for their frame-work. The traveller’s 
fountain” is similarly described by Mr. Vincent, in his “ Sights 
and Scenes in South Eastern Asia,” evidently identical with 
the traveller’s tree” of Madagascar, relics both of that lost 
continent, which presents for us so curious and interesting an 
object of study. 
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POLITICAL PROGRESS. 

fTIHB progress of democracy” says M. DeMontalembert, 
is the leading fact of modern society, but it is also 
its leading danger, and, from this danger, no country has 
as yet been able to escape.” There can be no doubt that the 
various measures of Reform which are impending both in 
England and India, and which must, sooner or later, be carried 
out, have all a tendency, more or less marked, towards the in¬ 
crease of the people’s power in the State. Was it not plain, 
< for instance, in the late elections in England, that all parties. 
Liberals and Conservatives, with all their varying shades of 
difference, were dbliged to conform in this, the promising of 
“ progress.” All were obliged to profess themselves in favor 
of “ progress,” knowing full well that the progress meant \^as 
an increase of popular powder. 

Is this, “ the leading fact of modern society,” in India as 
in England, fraught with danger to the State or not ? This will 
depend entirely upon the way in which the progress clamored 
for is granted, and the kind of progress made. It is generally a 
safe rule, in political matters, that measures which can be 
carried without violence, are those for which the country is 
ripe and prepared. The wild visionaries who would carry 
anything by force in England or in India in these days, are in 
an inconsiderable minority. The good sense of the community 
represses them, crushes them, renders them harmless. Apply¬ 
ing our rule then, and regarding all that wdll be carried, 
as certain to be obtained by peaceful, constitutional means, we 
may, I think, safely regard both countries as ready for measures 
of extended political enfranchisement and prepared, when 
granted, to use those measures with becoming moderation, and 
a loyal regard for established rights. Changes there no doubt 
will be when the popular voices sfieak with more firmness and 
greater weight in the deliberations of our ruling bodies, but 
these changes, if exising indications may be trusted as to their 
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probable nature, will be chiefly the eradication of abuses that 
have grown up with time, the infusion^ 6f more vigor into the 
executive^ and the removal of all restrictions upon commerce. 
For vested and constituted rights, when not founded upon 
plain and undeniable wrongs, the people both of England and 
India, of every class, have undoubted respect. The more edu¬ 
cation is diftused the more unlikely it will be that any violent 
efforts will be made to overturn the existing state of things. 
True patriotism results, primarily, from respect for our 
ancestors, mingled with veneration for their customs, and pride 
in their glorious deeds, and these feelings even the halting 
instruction of Indian and English Government schools, intellec¬ 
tual only, to the ignoring of the moral, as it is, will yet instil. 

Much, however, wdll depend upon the aristocracy of both 
countries during the next fifty years. If those aristocracies, 
unquestionably amongst the first in the world at present, are 
but true to their country, their country will bo true to them. 
Not by lavish display, not by tinsel, or jewelled foppery, or 
selfish luxury, can the aristocracy hold its ground, but by ex¬ 
hibiting itself, as many of its members now do, in active warfare 
with distress, degradation, superstition and ignorance. 

It is not fighting that is wanted. Fighting now-a-days, 
like every thing else, is a business, a profession. Our nobles 
have to turn w^arriors in campaigns of a different nature from 
those fought on the field of battle. If they isolate themselves 
from the people, their position will be very precarious when 
political power is almost entirely in the hands of the people. 
But if they buckle themselves to the conflict, and manfully and 
fearlessly filter upon it, a conflict against ignorance and pre¬ 
judice, against want, misery and degradation under such leaders 
as the late Maharajah of Jeypore, the late Rajah Sir Eadha 
Kiant Deb, the Maharani Surnomoyi, and Sir Salar Jung, 
in this country, or Lords Shaftesbury, Aberdare, and 
Ashbnrton, Houghton, and Kinnaird in England—doing battle 
liot with s^ord and buckler, not with rifle and cannon, but with 
Voice and pra, and many-sided personal exertion, then, true 
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to their name India and England will follow them still as their 
best—an aristocracy in very deed as well as in name. 

As long as such nobles are to be found, foremost in every 
good work that has for its object the improvement and ameliora¬ 
tion of the poor, the relief of the wretched and the afflicted, 
the instruction and enlightenment of the ignorant—as long as 
this is the case no large body of enlightened men will bo found 
to assist revolutionary brawlers in endeavoring to level all to 
their own littleness. All that is required is but to modify the 
old so as to make it suitable for our present necessities, and 
that process has been going on for the past hundred years. 

Who are now admitted to the ranks of the aristocracy ? 
Are they not those who have rendered themselves most famous 
by benevolence, philanthropy and intellectual endowments ? Let 
but the older aristocracy be true to itself and all will be well. 
Let it sink as a class into selfish apathy and luxurious sdf- 
indulgence, thinking only of feasts and festivals, of operas and 
dancing girls, of balls, games, and horse-racing, and the end 
of such selfish apathy will soon come. 

Improved agriculture is a subject which the aristocracy of 
this country might profitably take up with spirit. In Europe 
generally the best methods of cultivation are diligently studied, 
and laboriously, as well as perseveringly, carried out. Here 
unfortunately, on some of the best estates, both landlord and 
cultivators are content to work on year after year in the same 
narrow groove, without an attempt to apply the lessons taught 
by experience or science for agricultural amelioration. No pur¬ 
suit is more healthful or more honorable, and, if rightly pursued, 
it can be made most profitable too. In this wo want the 
initiative of the nobility. No improvements Avorthy of mention 
can be made until the noble landowners personally take an 
interest in the matter. But is this not derogatory ? some of 
them may ask. Certainly not. The Duke of Devonshire and 
the Earl of Granville in England, two of the wealthiest and 
proudest of noblemen are amongst the best living pralctica 
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agriculhirlsts. ' Nay more the Dake of Argyll and the present 
Premier of England have both sons engaged in commerce. And 
the Duke of Argyll is of the proudest and oldest lineage, the 
head of the most powerful clan in Scotland, besides being a 

Duke, and fatber-in-la\y of one of the Queen’s daughters. 

■# 

The scions of the oldest and noblest families in Europe 
are proud to be considered successful agriculturists, nor is there 
any nobleman in England who takes a keener interest in the 
proceedings of the Royal Agricultural Society than His Royal 
Highness, the Prince of Wales. 

Now if it bo true, as true it certainly is, that our educated 
fellow-countrymen pride themselves on adapting English habits 
of life and thought, then lot them begin with casting aside 
prejudices that render thorn averse to commerce and to the 
practical details of agriculture, let them exert themselves vigor¬ 
ously to secure the intellectual and moral improvement of the 
agricultural classes, and^ let thorn labour diligently to remove 
misery, squallor, and degradation from their neighborhoods. 
Let them further inculcate on the people freedom from idle 
prejudice, self-reliance, contempt of difficulties, and perse¬ 
verance, and then, when the political crisis comes, the aristo¬ 
cracy will be found in their natural place at the head of the 
party of political progress. 

K. 


COMPENSATION. 


It was the time of Autumn, 

When leaves are turning brown,— 
Green to yellow and pied and black; 
And some were tumbling down. 


It was the time of autumn, 

When fruits are gathered in, 

Some for the press, some for the vat, 
And some for the miller’s bin. 
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Then poor men fell a-playing, 

For that their work was o’er; 

And rich men fell a-sighing, 

That they could play no more. 

For the Summer-time is a merry time, 

If a man have leisure to play; 

But the summer-time is a weary time, 

To him who must work all day. 

Then thanks to God the Giver, 

Who loves both great and small ] 

To every one He something gives. 

But to no man gives all. 

The rich who carcth for himself 
Finds, after pleasure, pain ; 

But the toiler whom God careth for 
Bests, and is glad again. 

_ _ Spectator. 


BESSEMER STEEL. 


M r. ford of Philadelphia, the well-known authority on 
Steel has invented a new process for determining the 
amount of manganese in Spiegels, Irons and Sfceels, a short 
and accurate method for ascertaining which is of the highest 
importance to Bessemer Works. 

The steel, spiegel or iron is dissolved in nitric acid, after 
evaporation it is again dissolved in hydrochloric acid, again 
evaporated and re-dissolved in nitric acid, and while boiling 
Chlorate of Potash is added. After the whole of the manganese 
has oxydised the solution, to which more Chlorate of Potash is 
added, is filtered through asbestos. All the manganese will 
remain on the filter, which is then placed in a beaker. 

Hydrochloric acid is added and the whole boiled till the 
bin-oxide of manganese is dissolved as chloride. 

o t 

After this the solution is nearly neutralized with ammonia, 
and acetate of soda is added. The solution is then boiled, an 
excess of microscomic salt is added and the solution is boiled 
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till the precipitate assumes the silky appearance of phosphate 
of ammonia and manganese. This precipitate is allowed to settle, 
is filtered, dried, jind ignited, and the residue weighed as pyro¬ 
phosphate of manganese. From this the amount of manganese 
can easily and accurately be determined by calculation. 

Patrick McGuire. 


THE NATIVFi ARISTOCRACY AND GENTRY OF 

INDIA.* 


T his is an interesting publication and the first of its kind in 
this country. Baboo Lokenath Ghose has supplied a 
want which, with the progressive civilisation of the country, is 
jusj; beginning to be felt and which erelong, but for the present 
undertaking, would have been a desideratum. History of the 
rise and fall of reigning and other distinguished families is 
always an interesting study. It has its attractions for every class 
of students, and persons given up to mere desultory readings 
would also find in it a diverting recreation. It is instructive as it 
is diverting and it furnishes subjects for gossip while it is also a 
storehouse for moral instructions. Youth and «age alike find it 
to be no unprofitable study while it also is an useful vade mecum 
to the rulers of state and governors of families. The importance 
of such a history is therefore undoubted and the archives of 
nations, communities and families would be incomplete without 
it. Every civilised community has its histories of families 
preserved in some form or other which are available to the com¬ 
munity at large. In India alone they are wanting, or if pre¬ 
served they are preserved in forms hardly accessible to the public 
and if accessible, hardly ihtelligible. It is certainly so of the 
family histories of the native Princes and Chiefs. In respect to 
the history of the minor aristocracies, of the Zemindcars and of 

• By Baboo Lokenath Ghose,—Calcutta -ISfll. 
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the gentry, hardly any may. be said to exist, ex^jept what may 
be found in traditions and in the Karikaa of the Ghuttucks. 
Baboo% Lokenath Ghose’s may therefore be said to be tlie 
first attempt to reduce these unrecorded and imperfectly recorded 
histories-into proper form. His work is divided into two parts : 
Part I. which was published two years ago comprised ac¬ 
counts of the Native States in India, and Part IL, now before 
us, comprises those of ancient families, noblemen and eminent 
men. The work is of some pretension and though it falls short 
of the expectation that may have been justly formed of it as 
Baboo Lokenath Ghoso himself will admit, it is nevertheless 
an elaborate work and represents an amount of industry and 
research that is highly creditable to him. The chief difficulty 
in the successful carrying out of a project of this kind 
lies in the collection of materials. As regards the native 
Princes and Chiefs, although this difficulty is considertibly 
lessoned by the numerous official publications which are now 
available and which treat of the subjects in more or less detail, 
the authenticity of these docum(3nts may well be doubted. 
They have been compiled mostly for official purposes and are 
not unlikely to have received their colourings from official pre¬ 
judices and prepossessions. The writings of the London 
Statesman prove how little reliance could be placed upon the 
authenticity of official accounts of this sort. When the territory 
of Oudh was annexed to the British dominions in 1856, 
the existence of certain Treaties, the faithful observance of 
which on the part of the British Government was held to pre¬ 
clude annexation, was resolutely denied by the Government of 
Lord Dalhousie ; but when the opposition press produced some 
documents purporting to be copies of the Treaties in question 
Government took shelter under the plea that those Treaties bad 
been thought of, but never executed and that it was owing to a 
mistake on the part of a clerk in the Foreign Office that they 
found their way into the Treaty Book. Whatever truth there 
might have been on either side of the question, the position 
of Government was a most awkward one and it was so 
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owing to the absence of records universally admitted to be 
authentic and available to the public at large. This circumstance 
led Mr. Aitchison to undertake his voluminous compilation! 
But the volumes produced by him after years of intense 
labour and close application, were accepted by the public 
at large with a great deal of hesitation although they 
were largely availed of by Government in the settlement of 
disputed questions. It is said that when they were originally 
published, they gave rise to considerable heartburnings among 
some of the Chiefs and Princes. Some accepted the accounts 
given of them in the volumes without demur, while others 
entered into correspondence with the Foreign Office with a view 
to set their respective positions to right. We do not guarantee 
the truth of tbe statement we have thus made. We do not in¬ 
sinuate aught against the Foreign Office which could not be 
explained as founded upon bare justice and approved principles. 
But whatever it might be, and although Mr. Aitchison’s volumes 
do not command that unexceptional confidence to which they 
ought to be entitled, Baboo Lokenath Ghose must have found 
them to be of material assistance to him in his undertaking. 
As regards the lesser aristocracies, the Zemindars and others, 
his difficulties must have been very formidable. There were 
many persons who had proposed the task to themselves but the 
formidable nature, of the difficulties which presented themselves 
at the threshold of the undertaking scared them off the field. 
Baboo Lokenath Ghose however boldly faced those difficulties 
and, proceeding to work with a strong determination and 
an amount of energy and perseverance which, in England 
or in any other country where labours such as his are appre¬ 
ciated at their true w^orth, would have undoubtedly earned for 
him the esteem and admiration of the community, has given to 
the world what may be held to vie with the achievements 
of Burke and Debrett. As we have said above, Baboo 
Lokenath Ghose had to educe order and system out of chaos 
and confusion. To say nothing of the accounts which 
traditions hand down to .us, the Karikas of the Ghuttucks 
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are the most unreliable documents of the kind. They undergo 
revisions at the biddings of the families represented in them 
and are painted in colours in which the families themselves 
would wdsh most to be represented. They receive their colour¬ 
ings too, or it would be appropriate to say, discolourings, at the 
biddings of rival families, and money not unoften, whether 
tendered by the families themselves or by their rivals, influences 
the colours the most.. It is not unoften too the practice, of the 
Ghuttucks, in order to meet the wishes of families of doubtful 
origin just emerging from obscurity and ambitious of the honour 
which attaches itself to the antiquity of respectable descent, to 
engraft them to the stalks of families which are extinct and long 
since forgotten. Numerous such stalks of extinct families are to 
be found in the records of the Ghuttucks and are* available for 
sale, to those who may he found willing to pay for them. Such 
being the character of the materials at the disposal of Baboo 
Lokenath Ghose, the difficulties he had to contend with in 
bringing out his book could be very easily imagined, and 
knowing full well the difficulties of his position we are not sure 
that his book furnishes strictly accurate accounts of the families 
represented in them. We have no doubt, however, that as 
his plan developes itself, the accounts would be less inaccurate 
and in course of time would come to be valued as the only 
accounts that could bo depended upon as authentic. 

. G. 


LAST OF THE DACOITS. 
Chapter V. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


T he fakir, after his prophecy to Parbatee, made his way 
back to the town, directing his steps along the by ways 
to a dilapidated temple, the rendezvous of the dacoits in the 
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city. He entered and threw off his disguise, presenting to our 
gaze a tall, well-made man of about twenty six summers, with 
handsome features, though his hair and beard were closely 
cropped. The expression of his face was frank and generous ; 
he looked one that could be trusted, and equal to any 
emergency. His mien was stately and haughty, without the 
least trace of affectation, denoting high birth ; and a certain 
reserve in his deportment shewed the depth and magnanimity of 
his thoughts. 

Once within the precincts of his hiding place, he no longer 
appeared the decrepit octogenarian we saw conversing with 
Parbatce, but a man with grand physique and handsome profile 
—a very Alcibiades—one whom a sculptor would have given liis 
all to have had as a model, to have been able to strike to life 
from inanimate and shapeless stone the godlike form and 
celestial beauty of his noble frame—one whom an artist would 
have raved about, had he but been able to call to life from 
canvas such proportions and symmetry ; to extract from colours 
his dignified bearing ; to conjure up with a small brush and a 
drop of point the beatitude depicted on his exquisite counte¬ 
nance : Had sculptor or artist had this man for model, and 
had they been equal to the task of transmitting to marble or 
canvas his form and beauty, they w'ould have made the world 
their debtor, they w'ould have left an imperishable monument of 
manly grace and beauty; and would have themselves sat on 
the exalted pedestal of renown, and been decked with undying 
wreaths, the never fading laurels of universal homage. This man 
was Biglie, the dacoit chief. Stalwart and strong as he was, he 
was as nimble as an athlete. A clear intellect and indomit¬ 
able will, a lofty mind and a generous heart, lent him their aid 
in the appreciation of all that w^as grand, good and noble, and 
now that he had seen and conversed with Farbatee, bad more 
than suspected her forlorn position, he was resolved to rescue 
her, cost what it might; be would ^ do or die ’• He had met 
with his ideal of loveliness and the die was cast. 
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Tbe chief was greatly respected and loved by his followers 
and by all those with whom he had come in contact, and to 
whom he had revealed his true nature. The poor of the country 
had had repeated experiences of his kindness and humanity; 
many a time had he succoured them in their hour of need, and 
wherever he went ho endeared himself by his substantial aid and 
neverfailing benevolence, to the hearts of the suftering poor, 
who regarded him as the herald of peace and plenty, and 
repaid him with the only coin the poor have to pay—gratitude. 

He related to his comrades the result of the cveniiiir’s re- 
connoitre. Ho had seen the beauty, and had succeeded in con¬ 
versing with her ; ho felt ipiite sure that she was discontented. 
How the expression of her face had varied during his parley ; 
how keen was her discernment of right and wrong, justice and 
cruelty. Could she really be the daughter of the Hindoo? 
She so fair, so lovely, not affectedly bashful, yet with sufficient 
modesty and maidenly coyness ! Hindoo maids are generally 
ignorant and endeavour to avoid men from custom, rather than 
from the conviction of doing wrong ; but she ? Why she stood 
. and listened to him wrapt in attention, spoke to him. 0 how 
sweet was that voice to him ! Yet she a<ldressed him and even 
interrogated him about the dacoits. How her eyes flaslieJ fire 
when lie S[)oko of there being a secret in each of oiir lives ! 
Tliero must be some mystery about her ; and it seemed to him 
an iiiexi)licablo fact, how and why such a creature was in such 
a house. Nothing that liis astute penetration could pierce, 
seemed enough to account for her presence there. However he 
bad come to certain conclusions in his own mind ; she was not 
of native origin, whatever her relation to the household may be ; 
sbo was dejected and unless he was very much mistaken, she 
longed to escape. 

The fakir had watched Parbatee for several da 3 "s. At times 
he had caught a glimpse of her only, at others he had been 
able to see and observe her better; but it was not till that 
evening that ho had anything like an opportunity of 'really 
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judging of her mental and physical beauties. He had always 
observed a sad look about her, yet not without the charm of 
innocence and intelligence, which her features always expressed, 
no matter what her mood. He had once heard her sing, in a 
low plaintive tone, as if her very soul was pining and panting 
for freedom. Having arrived at his conclusions and convincing 
his followers, he determined upon eflFecting her escape, by 
adopting a course with which he was but too familiar. The 
nurse on beating a retreat from Parbatee’s presence, steered 
her course straight to Thakoor Das, and told him that the girl 
was suspicious of her past, and disconsolate about her present; 
that he should try and hasten her marriage or some day she 
would bring them to trouble ; and most emphatically insisted 
on a hakim^ being sent for to try and discover the cause of her 
malady and if need be to exorcise the evil spirit away. 

• Thakoor Das was alarmed at the news, for he had lately 
heard several such complaints, but never had there been any 
suspicion of the past before. Ho would therefore ascertain for 
himself the real extent of her knowledge, and how far it helped 
to making her rebellious. He had done his utmost to disasso¬ 
ciate her past from her present, and was annoyed to find not 
only how small a result had been obtained, but what was all 
this, that the nurse had been telling him. But it might after 
all only be some random shot of hers by which the nurse had 
been scared and frightened into exaggeration. 

He proceeded to her apartment and paused outside her 
half open door. On returning to her room, after the miraculous 
and sudden disappearance of the fakir, Parbatee had lost herself 
in thought at the strange, mysterious apostrophisings of the 
beggar. Who could he bo ; what could have induced him to have 
been so vehement in his denunciations against mankind ? Still 
there was a good deal of truth in what he had said. How 
harmless he looked, yet how serene and earnest was his face. 


* Native doctor. 
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She scarcely liked to own that he had fascinated her and that 
though she had been free yet had not assayed to move^ but had 
stood listening to the old man^ thrilled by his magic voice. She 
blushed as she acknowledged this and a flush mantled her 
cheeks. She dwelt on each part of his conversation^ which 
seemed not to have lost any of its potency by being quietly 
distilled through her mental 'sieve ; and a thousand different 
thoughts rose in her mind. One assertion of his she seemed 
to hug mbre closely than the rest, and it was his prophecy, * we 
shall meet again. ’ She felt sure he had spoken the truth ; for, 
in spite of his age and infirmity, was not there about him that 
which expressed clearly that he could not lie ; that to his true 
self deceit and falsehood were aliens I Thus thinking, her pent 
up soul gave vent to her thoughts, in a song. Her voice was 
soft and sweet as the bulbuVs* and' was just loud enough to be 
heard outside her door, as she sang. 

‘Then come my darling come away, 

And leave me not alone to stay; 

Alone for freedom here 1 pine, 

Shall I ever, ever be thine. * 

This was what had arrested Thakoor Das’ steps, and as the 
last note fluttered on the air, he raised the curtain and dis¬ 
covered Parbateo sealed on a low stool, by the open window, 
gazing out into the starlit night, with her hair blown back by 
the cool gentle breeze that came across the river. 

* Daughter, ’ he said, ^ it is not becoming in a maiden to be 
discontented as your song implies; you should devote your 
time to carrying water to the temple and assist in the worship, 
instead of sitting by the open window at night, singing love 
ditties, and letting in the foul spirits that float about in the 
night air. Then with smirks and smiles, ^ come tell me what 
yon repine for, what you want, and I shall give you a silk sarielf 
and a new guitar. 


* Indian nightingale, 
t A woman's dress. 
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^ I want notliing, ’ she replied resolutely, M)uttoT3oleft 
alone, if I can’t be permitted to enjoy the freedom I crave. 
I have often told you that I cannot see the force of this res¬ 
traint put on iny actions ; I can’t go anywhere, I am not 
allowed to see any one ; >vhile other women have liberty to do 
what they please. I wdll not carry -water for the priests, nor 
will I attend the worship of idols.*’ ^ Beware how you speak, ’ 
returned Thakoor Das in an ominous tone, his real nature 
endeavouring to break through his simulated kindness, but with 
a mighty effort, he controlled himself and thought to convert 
her by the exposition of Hindoo doctrines. ^ Do you know,’ 
he went on, ^ the penalty of disobedience to the wish of our 
gods, and particularly of Saini* ? ’ 

She disdained to answer, but the curling of her upper lip 
betokened her contempt of Hindoo mythology. 

Thakoor Das went on,’ not receiving a replj^, 'when 
VisJmulf made man, he made nine planets to rule his destinies. 
Saini, during his term of office, proposed to Brahma to put 
himself under his subjection for the twelve years of his reign. 
Brahma referred him to Vishnu, and the latter not wishing to be 
under the baleful influence of Saini deferred his answer to the 
next day. Vishnu to avoid Saini when ho would call, trans¬ 
formed himself into a mountain. On Saini’s return, Vishnu 
could not be found, but after a little search he discovered the 
mountain. Thereupon he became a worm and for twelve years 
kept burrowing into the mountain, thus inflicting a severe 
punishment on Vishnu for his bad manners and disobedience! 

The girl raised her head ; her teeth were set, her lips com¬ 
pressed, and her eyes shone dangerously. At length she hissed 
out: ' I don’t believe it. The God that made the w'orld holds 
our destinies in his hands, but still has loft us free volition. Does 
he require to be \vorshipped as you worship him, and repre- 


* Saturn, 
t The Preserver, 
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sented as you represent Liin—by idols ? No, he requires no 
temples. The universe is scarce laroe enough a temple for him. 
Look at the beauties of his creation, look at his handiwork ! ’ 
she said kindling up and pointing heavenward. ^ Hear the 
music in the soft, still, night air, rising up in adoration to the 
mighty Creator. Observe the beauty of a single flower you 
6ast so carelessly before your monsters, and pluck with so 
ruthless a hand, and can your idols make one of these or even 
appreciate its loveliness ? Can the orgies you revel in bo ac¬ 
ceptable to the architect of such wonderous works ? No, ho 
requires no forms nor ceremonies, no priestly cant nor hideous 
incantations to propitiate him. Study him through his works— 
the least part of him—and from the deepest recess of your heart 
let your prayer of praise and thanksgiving rise in mute 
adoration. ’ 

Thakoor Das was paralysed ; ho stood staring horror- 
stricken ; his superstitious nature was terrified at such impious 
thoughts ; ‘ Ram, Ram! ’ he exclaimed, ^ are there not the 
stones from the mountains with twenty-one holes in them, 
corresponding with the number on Vishnu’s body, to prove its 
truth? But you are possessed, and I shall bathe m 3 ’self and 
perform poojah to guard myself from the evil effects of your 
ideas. ’ Having given vent to bis religious and righteous in¬ 
dignation, his cowardly nature asserted itself; his brow dark¬ 
ened and his face assumed the fiendish aspect of an infuriated 
fanatic. ‘ Listen, ’ he said, ^ ere I go let me tell you for the 
last time, that if ever again I hear such words from you, if 
again you breathe what you told your nurse, I shall have you 
burnt alive, or offered as sacrifice to^Juggernauth. One of my 
bouse to talk thus, and I a respectable, pious Hindoo, who 
offer sacrifiee every day and send presents annually to Jugger- 
nauth. And what would people say if they heard you talk 
thus ; who would transact business with me ? ’ This last was 
the real cause of his’^rage, lest people should excommunicate 
him for his heretic daughter. 
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The father withdrew muttering spells to himself and the 
girl sat late into the night pondering over the incidents that had 
crowded into her quiet existence within the last twenty four 
hours. Rising at length and uttering a short yet fervent prayer 
to the God she had been taught to revere she threw herself on 
her bed and was soon in the happy land of dreams. During 
her father’s storm of threats she had sat dumb, with tears of 
rage and indignation coursing down her soft cheeks, but once 
she released herself from thought, exhausted nature asserted 
her claims. 


A PEW MINUTES WITH THE MARQUIS OP SEEB- 
PORE, BARON DEHREE. 


W E expected him to be terrible, but we were agreeably 
disappointed, for he is merry, blue-eyed old gentleman, 
with as jolly face as it has been our luck to come across. 
He evidently feels the heat, and has his coat oflF, while a 
peculiar punkah, which we afterwards find out is his own idea, 
works away furiously while His Lordship is deep in plans and 
estimates. On our being announced however he dismisses the 
various clerks &c. round him, shakes us warmly by the hand, 
pashes us into a seat, elevatejs his spectacles into his hair, rests 
himself on his elbows and in a genial tone enquires And how 
are. you” ? Then follow a string of self-answered questions. 
*^Very warm —punkah tanmK ^—‘‘Pine steamer that coming 
up ”—punkah tannoK ^—and so on till we come to our business 
which is quickly finished and the conversation becomes general. 
We see a wooden model and are curious about it. A tender point 
is touched. It is one of his greatest ideas. Up he jumps and 
right away dives into the subject. It is a peculiar lock or some¬ 
thing of that sort, in use on one of the up-country canals. “ Do 
you know,” said he, “ I got the idea in. a single night.” It 
is indeed a good idea and so simple, and it brought on the 
inventer a perfect shower of medals and diplomas. Patent 
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Dredgers &c. are gone into—but goodness I it is nearly two 
now and the tide has turned and we must be off, so after a hearty 
sliake hands as we go towards our boat we can’t help thinking 
what a fine old gentleman he is and if there is any one has been 
most unjustly abused, it is Charles Fouracrcs, Marquis of 
Seebporo, and Baron of Dehree. 


“INDIA’S DUTY TO ENGLAND.” 


T he subject treated of in Mr. J. B. Knight’s article on 
“India’s Duty to England,” in the pages of the August 
number of the Journal of the National Indian Asffocintion, has 
been widely discussed and variously commented on by the 
Indian Press.; and the writer, who is eminently qualified /or 
the task, has displayed much tact and judgment in dealing with 
it. The question of “ India’s Duty to India,” is a broad one 
as the writer himself admits : but it is to be regretted that he 
contented himself with merely recapitulating the oft-told * bile 
of the “ Sibpore Mutiny.” Mr. Knight has very well re¬ 
counted the many acts of humanity on the part of the British 
Government, for which the natives of India are deeply indebted. 
But his citing the “ Mutiny” of the Sibpore students as an 
example of the way in which the natives of India return 
these humane acts, has not been, strictly speaking, very fair. 
Moreover, Mr. Knight lived long enough in India to know 
that the Bengalis, far from being a formidable body, are but a 
harmless fraction of the great Indian Nation, and nothing can 
justify his citing the Sibpore affair, and insinuating that the 
Indians have not done their duty to England. He does not 
say so in so many words. But that is, unmistakably, what he 
does mean to imply. Every Englishman knows that the Bengalis 
are physically “ weak even to effeminacyand it is no loss 
true that they are, by reason of the indulgence allowed to them 
by their rulers, highly sensitive and conceited. It is also to be 
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conceded that in making too innch of so small a matter, and 
assailing the Government with the journalistic quill, the native 
editors have involuntarily given to the world generally and to 
England in particular, a fresh instance of the feminine, sensitive 
nature of the abject race to which they belong. But how is 
Mr. Kjiiight justified in taking up the question and arriving at, 
the conclusion that the people of India have failed in their duty 
to England ? Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the 
“ Sibpore Mutiny” ^d anything serious about it (which, we 
emphatically deny, it had not) it remains * for us now sirnply to 
assure the able writer that the agitation, if such a thing over 
existed, was confined to within a few yards of the Sibpore 
College premises, and that there was no Nana Sahib at all to 
foment a rebellion. However that may be, one cannot help 
being struck witlx Mr. Croft’s extraordinary defence of the 
Wprk-shop Superintendent, Mr. Charles Fouracros, w^hich has 
apparently met with the writer’s approval. It was but quite 
natural that the Superintendent should sympathise with and. 
befriend his own co-religionists. But why make a false attempt 
to shield him from blame on this score? Wo believe, the 
maltreatment experienced by an individual student, could not 
have been a sufficient cause of the out-break of the “ Mutiny,” 
Where there was smoko there must have b.een tire. When 
interrogated by Mr. Croft wliether ho was in tho habit of 

calling the native boys—pigs,” “jackals,” “ dogs” and-, 

Mr. Fouracres, who was known for his notorious kindness of 
heart in the management and training of workmen, and especially 
of native students* indignantly denied the charge. Subse¬ 
quently, however, he ingeniously confessed having used these 
very complimentary terms, with, of course, no bad intention 
on his part. He said he never called them “ pigs,” but had 
upon occasions remarked to them that their rooms looked like 
pig sties. He never called them “jackals,” but had occasion to 
warn them not to howl “ like a pack of jackals.” He never 

* Vida letter from tho Government of Bengal to tho Director— Gazette, 
June 22nd, 1881, 
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called them dogs*’ but some irregulai'ity on their part “ re¬ 
minded him of the story of the dog in the'manger.” All this, 
indeed, is very ingenious. But who is so dull as not to perceive 
in these very evasions, an involuntary admission of the charge ? 
Mr. Croft’s defence was quite uncalled for ; inasmuch as there 
was no necessity of his demonstrating the purity of the 
Superintendent’s character. It would have been enough for 
him to punish the boys for insubordination. Mr. Knight 
questions the possibility of Mr. Fouracres’ treating a European 
lad, guilty of Srish Chandra’s offence, otherwise. Well, we 
have that gentleman’s own testimony on this point. And does 
he not say {Vide Supplement to the Calcutta Gazette^ 22nd 
June) that if the boy had been a European he would have 
“ thrashed” him. Why should he be so unreasonably hard on 
the European ? Surely, this is no fair play. 

Ono word more remains now to bo said. The present 
tendency of the so-called educated natives of India to find 
fault with everything English is an inevitable concomitant of 
their imperfect culture. They have as yet confined their at¬ 
tention only to book-learning, and know nojbhing of the world 
abroad. Had the native students of the Sibpore College the 
manliness to cope with their Christian compeers in their field 
sports and out-door recreations, the most cordial relations would 
surely have existed between them. 

S. Haldab. 

THE HINDI CHARACTERS AND DIALECTS. 

By Tbipurachajran Banbrjee. 


L ONG- has the incubus of Urdu, written in hieroglyphics 
through which none but the adepts could grope their way, 
weighed oppressingly upon the people of Behar, so the worth 
of the relief brought to them by the Government Order, dated 
the 13th April 1880, directing the exclusive use of Nagri (or 
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Kaithi) in the courts of Beliar, can scarcely fail to be truly 
appreciated. And, how strongly the people felt on the subject, 
nothing could prove more clearly than the unanimous approval 
they have accorded to the measure. Very great results are 
anticipated from this wise reform. Bo that as it may, it must 
bo confessed that the measure redresses a glaring injustice, 
hitherto suffered to continue to the prejudice of the bulk of tho 
people of Behar in the interest of their quondam conquerors, the 
handful of Mahomodans, who settled in the province. It marks 
an epoch in the history of the British administration in Behar. 
This one act of grace will ever endear Sir Ashley Eden’s name 
to all the Beharies. It would be a very enduring monument of 
his reign over Bengal. 

However it is not tlie first occasion that the need for such 
a step has been perceived. Tho many-sided intellect of Sfr 
(Jeorge Campbell long ago discovered it and a minute too 
was written by him to confer upon the Binaries the boon of 
being allowed to approach tho place of justice Avith their griev¬ 
ances stated in their own tongue^ but for the want of sufficient 
firmness on the part of the then Government in enforcing its 
own orders, as pointed out by the Government resolution above 
referred to, it became a dead letter. And it Avas left for the 
practical and common sense administration of Sir Ashley to 
mature the plan and establish Hindi in tho laAv courts of 
Behar on such a footing as it can never be ‘ ignored ’ by the 
heads of the districts with impunity. It is scarcely likely that 
Government Avill any more allow itself to bo baulked in its noble 
aim by the caprices of its officers. Matters having come to 
this stage, it is time that the subject of the Hindi language and 
the nature of the characters to be employed for its representa¬ 
tion should be thoroughly investigated. And since it has been 
promulgated that the brand should be removed off the brow of 
outcast Hindi, Avhat sort of Hindi,—Avhether somo one of tho 

local dialects or the Sanscritized language of the Premsagar _ 

and what sort of characters—whether the w^oll-formed Devhagri 
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or tlio deficient and deformed Kaithi—should receive the support 
of the Governinent, has opened up great discussion. These 
questions are in fact the burning topics of Behar. And as upon 
the decision arrived at on each of these points, depends much 
of the future of the Hindi language, I take the liberty of 
ofiering a few remarks for the consideration of the Government 
before they are finally settled. 

During the Mahomedaii supremacy over Behar, Hindi stood 
in the same relation to Urdu as the Anglo-Saxon to the 
Norman-French in England under her Norman usurpers. Like 
the Norman-French, Urdu was the only language used by the 
Nababs, nobles, and tlioir courtiers, and by the whole aristocracy, 
and ill all the law-courts and legal proceedings. But in spite 
of all these external helps, it could .not strike deep root and, 
„an exotic, as it is, it ever rcmainoil so. The stain of being 
an intruder all along attached to it. On the w'holo Hindu 
population save the few Government servants and the denation¬ 
alized L(das and other residents of tlie towns, its influence was 
almost nil. Outside the precincts of the towns Urdu was 
scarcely heard, the people conversed, carried on correspondence 
and transacted all the business of life in Hindi only. And 
with the downfal of the Mahomedans Urdu would have long 
been swept away from among the Hindu population of Behar, 
had not the English, what with political motives and what with 
ignorance of the state of the newly acquired provinces, shrunk 
from interdicting the use of it in their courts. Thus protected 
it has been able to maintain its unpopular sway over Behar for 
about a century since the extinction of the Mahoinedan power 
on the abolition of the ‘ double Government ’ by Warren 
Hastings. 

Though Hindi, at such a discount, could maintain its hold 
upon an overwhelming majority of the people, but, confined 
generally to the plebeians and exiled from the circle of the 
learned and the polite, it has come to bo looked upon as the 
language of the vulgar and illiterate. Its degradation has 
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roacheci such a climax that ainou>g the ilehari townsfolk a 
merely-Hindi-knowing man is often considered a boor, and 
none is a man of culture, in their estimation, unless his tongue 
is drilled by the peculiarities in the pronunciation of (^af) 
(kaf). 

This blight of a Urdu has oaten Hindi to its core and it 
would require years of fostering care before it regains its proper 
shape and size. Under the revivifying order of the present 
Lieutenant Governor it is just entering into the initial stage 
of regeneration and it demands a very delicate handling. 
Government should think once, twice, thrice, before they set 
their seal on a particular policy with reference to it. * They 
should guard against jeopardising the naturU^ growth and 
development of the language by premature meddling. Non-^ 
interference is the best course, I bold, for the Government to 
pbrsue in the matter. !rhose who advocate the elevation of one 
of the local dialects to the status of official language as well as 
those who urge to foist the pedantic and artificial language of 
the Premsagar upon the Beharies, to whom it is as unintelligible 
as the Sanscrit itself, seem alike to lose sight of the well estab¬ 
lished fact that language is a growth and not a mechanism that 
can be superposed cut and dry from without. It is as much 
subject to the law of the ‘survival of the fittest’ as any other 
organic evolution and it is not to follow the biddings of any 
individual or individuals. With no ordinary emphasis Professor 
Maxmiiller delivers himself on the question : Neither of the 

causes which produce the growth or according to others, the 
history of language is under the control of man.”* These 
various influences, under which language everywhere grows 

and changes.are by no means the result of mere accident 

or the production of lawless and uncontrolled agencies.'’t 
The attempts of single grammarians and purists to improve 


* ‘ Lectures on the Science of language ’ Vol IP. 71. 
t lUd VoL L, P. 80. 
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language are perfectly bootless.”^ Dialectic growth again is 
still more beyond the cqntrol of individuals/’f And the well- 
wishers of Hindi would do well to ponder over this truth. 

By the same philologist it has also been proved beyond all 
doubt that the classics of a language do not 'precede but follow 
the rough dialects and that the latter are the crude materials 
W'hich are moulded into smooth and rhythmatic literary language. 

It is a niistake” says the Professor to imagine that dialects 
are everywhere corruptions of the literary language. Even in 
England^ the local patois have many forms which are more 

primitive than the language of Shakespear.Dialects 

have always been the feeders rather than the channels of a 
literary language; anyhow they are parallel streams which 
existed Ipng before the time when one of them was raised to 
that temporary eminence which is the result of literary cultiva¬ 
tion.In fine the natural order of the evolution of language 
is first the dialects and then the literary language.' The 
collection of ores must precede the melting of them into refined 
gold. This being granted, it needs not much argument to show 
that Government interference with Hindi at the time when it 
is but struggling for higher life, cannot but exert injurious 
influence upon it. Let Government patronise some form of it, 
and the normal development of its dialects will be arrested and 
thus the nucleus of a really literary Hindi will be prevented 
from forming. 

A survey of the life and growth of the known languages 
forces upon us the inference that Hindi must pass through the 
same process through which others passed, previous to its attain¬ 
ing maturity. The bar of legal incompetence being taken off 
its path; it would regain its social position and its progress would 
follow as a matter of course. Confronted with new facts and 


* ' Lecturos on the Science of language ’ Vol. I., P. 72. 
t Jhid Vol, I., P. 73. 
t Ihid Vol. I., P. 56. 
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ideas, the accurate expression of which is a matter of life and 
death to the users of them, it would under the pressure of 
necessity be compelled to develop its resources. To assimilate 
the ideas imported anew, whether it should borrow the appro¬ 
priate terms and phrases from its parent Sanscrit or its former 
master Urdu or its present intimate associate English it is for 
the people to decide. Hero considerations of economy would 
play the most irapoVtant part. Tlie people will s* "'ly go to the 
cheapest possible market accessible and however much they 
might deviate from the right path in this'first trial, ultimately 
they would discover the line of least resistance. JJo conclave of 
Pandits is required to advise tlunn, as to whether the Sanscrit 
words or t^rsi&n or Urdu terms are preferable. All such 
exertions would be so much labor thrown away, since the ac- 
ce[)tance or non-acceptance of a word or grainmatical form 
does not depend upon the fiat of any coinmittoo, however strong. 
When the people have strongly felt the want of a particular word, 
they will' of themselves supply it and that too, economically, 
without the help of any counsel whatever. The English 
language, when it emerged out of the mixed Anglo-Saxon and 
Anglo-Norman, never required any professional advisers to 
direct as to from what quarters it should borrow, from the 
French, Latin or Greek or from all. And what is there ex¬ 
ceptional in Hindi that such a dictation w^ould bo considered 
necessary ? 

Exception might hoAvever be taken against my proposal 
of letting alone the dialects on the score that it would retard 
the ready unification of them into a literary Hindi. Retard it 
would indeed for a time the unification, but, by enriching the 
dialects by this segregation, it would prove a valuable auxiliary 
to the formation of a literary Hindi, for in “ the growth of a 
language it is impossible to exaggerate the importance of tho 
constant undergrowth of dialects.”* If tho dialects, which are 


^ Lectures ou the Science of lauguag^o * Vol. L, P. 63, 
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the feeders of a language, are weak, it must itself be poor. So 
first of all we should aim at strengthening the dialects. They 
place * unbounded resources’ at the command of a literary 
language. '‘When the literary languages have stereotyped one 
general term, their dialocrts will supply fifty, though each with 
iis own special shade of meaning. If new combinations of 
thought are evolved in the progress of society, dialects will 
readily supply the required names from the so-called superfluous 
words.”* Now when the vigorous dialects are obtained, the 
extraction of a literary Hindi from them would be affected by a 
very little effort. Whichever of them will be fortunate enough 
to bring forth the greatest number of poets and authors of 
' towering genius, ’ essayists, orators, religious, political or social 
reformers, will be in ilio van of others and be the standard for 
others tb imitate. The process is indeed slow, but there is 
ample recompense in the genuineness of the product.' ,And 
any short cut would but create confusion and give only sham. 

Knpassant it must be observed here that Mr. Grierson’s 
proposal of elevating a particular dialect of Hindi to the rank 
of Literary language to a certain extent affects the natural 
mode of linguistic evolution out of distinct dialects. But I 
rc'gret to have to confess that the same remarks are not appli¬ 
cable to the rival schemo of Babu Kadhikaprasanna Mukherjee, 
to wit, the holding up of the ajitiquated and artificial Hindi of 
Tulsidas and of the Prenisagar, not understood by ‘ 90 per cent 
of the people,’ as model Hindi. Many are the instances of 
the failure of such artificial languages to win popular favor 
and we should take warning from them not to repeat the same 
mistake in the case of Hindi. It is within our experience how 
the overwrought Bengalee of ‘ KadamhorV arid ^ Charupathxi^ 
part III like the prose of Milton—^has fallen into discredit. 
Their Bengalee or uninflccted Sanskrit has become the abomina¬ 
tion of all the Bengalies of good taste. And with their fate 
before Our eyes, should we still try the experiment of forcing 

* * Lectures on the Science of laiiguago’ Vol, I., P 68s 
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the cumbrous Hindi of the Premsagar on the people ? The 
very genius of this emphatically ultitarian age is against such 
unbusinesslike vernacular. A cursory perusal of the Premsagar 
will convince any unbiassed person of the preponderance of 
learned Sanskrit words in it and also how it vastly differs from 
the current Hindi of the day. 

To return from the digression. Indeed it would be conve¬ 
nient if there can be had a perfectly uniform language for the 
whole Behar province, and, I believe, the solicitude for it has much 
to do with the advocacy of the diverse plans for a ready made 
unification by some moans or other. But of the tolerable 
uniformity, that is wanted for the ordinary purposes of the 
courts, there already exists so much, that we can afford not 
to be greatly concerned for it A year is about to elapse since 
the introduction of Hindi into the courts of this province ; 
and 'each district court has been, in absence of a standard 
Hindi, obliged to adopt the current local dialect. But up to 
date we have heard no complaints as to the unintelligibility of 
the Hindi of the court-proceedings of one district, by tho 
people of another Behar district. And the reason of this is 
not far to seek. It is impossible, for these kindred districts, 
to remain altogether isolated from each other. The people of 
one district have not unfrequently to contract marriages, mix in 
national festivals and social gatherings, and carry on commu¬ 
nication, with those of another ; and all these serve as causes 
to soften tho dialectic variations and minimize the difficulties 
in the way of understanding each other. 

However, after making 4ue allowance for all possible 
softening influences, whether these local divergences of terms 
and phrases will ever totally disappear from the records of the 
courts, so long as tho people are permitted, as they should be, 
]to state their grievances in their own language or depose in 
their own words, is a matter of doubt. Long.has Bengalee 
been blessed with a literary language, but are the complaints 
drawn out or depositions given, in vernacular that is free from 
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local colonng«? Do wc not find in the records of tlio Ont- 
oharies of tho Eastern districts of l^ongal such words as 
(Kdpar) ^f?[l(Vara)^Pt^Tfir fKalsi) (l)hafii) 
(Kyan) (Thakurdada) (Chkiin) 

(Pachkari) (KAaclias) (PohVpan) 

(Bayla) cTf^l (Tlioa) (Akhn) ? And has the occnrronco 

of those local words caused such iii(jonvenionc (3 as to call for 
any remedial measures from GoverinmMit ? Are not tlioso 
records understood by the ])eople of Western liongal thouirii = 
their equivalents of the above words are (Ivapiir) 

(Vara) (Ghat) Cl'id>i.i) (Sada) (Kvano) 

Tftfrt (Dada) fHJT (Sliiin) (!^HH•hkari) 

(Kheyecha) (Uhh(3le-p!ile) (HiVa) (flakha) 

(Unun), re.s[)oetiveIy. Consliha-ing this, it a])pears to 
us as paying a very poor compliment to the Ihdiaries to assume 
that they do not mutually understainl local variations. 

Let us now adlross ourselves to the second division of onr . 
subject of discussion. The wliole issue here hinges on the 
decision of the qiK'stion whether there should be two sets of 
characters, one for ])rinting and another for running-hand, or 
only one for both. All precedents are for^ l.he perpetuation of 
two. As far as the languages of the civiliz 'd world are con¬ 
cerned, we see there exist two sets of characters in every one 
of them. And for obvious reasons it cannot be o^^herwise. 
However much may wo guar*! against it, tho book-letters 
when imitated in writing are sure to degenerate into the 
imperfections of a cur.sive-band. The hard necessities of life 
do not always afl'ord us leisure to indulge in the luxury of 
reproducing tho sharply-marked angles and rounded shape of 
the printing letters in the running hand. Tho whirl of daily 
business imposes upon us the necessity of writing expeditiously 
and thus gradually leads ns to simplify tliem so as to socuro 
economy of time and labor and ease in writing. How stringent 
soever be the order to the contrary, this love of ease will 
undoubtedly at the end work out a body of simpler characters 
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from the finery of printing-letters. So the merging of the 
two into one set of characters can by no means be effected. 
And as an antidote are we to annihilate the well-formed and 
handsome types and get the books printed in the deformities 
of the running-hand ? And this is exactly the thing proposed 
for Hindi, since the contemplated excommunication of Devnagri 
is nothing short of the substitution of the cursive hand charac¬ 
ters for both printing and writing. This is indeed reform 
with vengeance. 

Before I proceed farther, however, it must be observed that 
the Kaithi characters are but the simplified running-hand-form of 
the Devnagri. By comparing the two no body can deny that the 
former are but the distinct reflections of the latter? The kaithi 
ka, ga, gha, chha, ta, tha, da, dha, ta, tha, da, dha, na, pa, ba, 
bha, ma, sa, ha, a, 4, i, u, au, tn do not differ more from their 
original of Nagri than the modifications of the English characters 
from their archetype, the Roman letters? 

When once it is conceded that Kaithi and Nagri are 
related to each other as the running-hand characters to those 
of printing, the Nagri-Kaithi controversy is brought within 
the range of satisfactory settlement. Between the two extreme 
schools, exclusive Nagri and exclusive Kaithi, I would propose 
a via media. It will combine all the advantages of the two 
systems but bo free from the shortcomings of both. And it 
is this; that the books as usual should be printed in Nagri 
types, while writing should be conducted in Kaithi. Thus the 
object for which the Hindoo Patriot declares itself in favor 
of Nagri viz. the knitting together of the people of Behar 
and the North-Western provinces by the bond of common 
characters and thus facilitating mutual intercommunication 
would be secured by the books printed in uniform Nagri 
characters. While the objection of the Kaithi school that' Nagri 
cannot be written with so much facility as Kaithi ’ is totally got 
rid of by removing it from the pale of running-hand and allow¬ 
ing the continuance of the simplified Kaithi for the purpose. 
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True, the boys will have double labor to undergo, in 
mastering two sets of characters, but Hindi is not the solitary 
exception in this respect. No doubt the boys will have to 
read Nagri and Kaithi. But this labor to learn the Nagri 
characters, as very properly urged by the ^Patriot,’ ^will 
be amply repaid by the key that will bo placed in their 
hands of reading the poems of Suradas and Tulsidas and the 
whole range of Hindi literature composing upwards of a 
thousand works, which aro preserved in Nagri^ character, as 
also the learned lore of the Sanskrit authors.’ 

By the partial system of Kaithi Government will have 
a great uphill work to do. * Kaithi has no indigenous literature 
whatever,’ so they will have to republish a great portion of 
the Hindi literature comprising upwards of a thousand works 
in it. And this would indeed entail great trouble and expendi¬ 
ture upon them, particularily as there are no Kaithi types, and 
the preliminary of casting which will surely necessitate the 
outlay of a largo sum. But by the mixed system advocated 
here they will have not to incur this responsibility unnecessarily. 

Further, however sufficient may have the Kaithi characters 
been found for the ordinary transactions of life hitherto they 
will surely fail to meet the requirements of a growing literary 
Hindi, which is sure to appear in time and w^e should therefore 
make provision for them. So to banish Dev Nagri altogether 
would be suicidal. Cripple Kaithi by insulating it from its 
parent Nagri, and it will bo unable to keep pace with the 
exigencies of the growing Hindi. Already it is found want¬ 
ing ; it has to represent the sound Rf the dental s (which is 
perhaps a recent importation into current Hindi) by the palatal 
which alone it possesses. If however Kaithi and Nagri 
are made to go together all such anomalies would not only bo 
removed but future ones would also bo anticipated. 

It might be objected however that Proteus-like Kaithi 
changes shape in different districts and unless it is bound 
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down in any of its niotainorphoses, it would create confusion. 
Against this charge, I have twofold considerations to offer, 
which will show that there csinnot be any great inconvenience, 
if each district is permitted to use its own Kaithi. (1) As has 
already been stated, the Biharies of different districts do actually 
at present carry on correspondence in extensive scale amongst 
themselves in Kaithi prevalent in their respective districts and 
still they do not misunderstand each other. (2) Those, who 
look at it frjm a distance, have generally great misconception 
about the variation that obtains between the various kinds of 
Kaithi in use. As a matter of fact, however, the difference is 
far less marked than that between the several cursive hands 
of Bengalee. It has rather been magnified out of proportion. 

The courts of Behar have already adopf.(al tlie mixed systein 
I am pleading for. All tlie forms in use there are printed in 
Nifgri, wliile the blank portions, filled up in ruiiiiing-haiul, 
are in Kaithi. And the peoj)le are getting accustomed to it 
and iji has been working very smoothly. Froiri the success of 
its analogue in Bengal proper, we are sanguine that it would 
be ecpiallv satisfactory to all the parlies here. Hence I see no 
reason whv should (Toveriiment. alter f.he existing aiTangenient 
and take up a scheme which is liable to grave objections. 

The Crovernment officers of the several departments have 
always to deal with cursive liaiids, so they should be practised 
in the art of reading them. And the order of the Lieutenant 
Governor as to tlieir examination in Hindi is just as it 
should h(i. The ord(;r runs as follows:—“The Lieutenant 
Governor desires tliat aftej 1st January 1881, lithographed 
papers for candidates in tlie districts, referred to in the 
resolution,, shall l)e in Kaithi cliara<^ter.” Indeed it may bo 
argued with givat show of truth, tliatj unless there bo uni¬ 
formity in Kaithi cliaracters, tlui mast(;rv of the riinniiig-hanJ 
of one district will not enable the officers to decipher com¬ 
pletely those of other districts, but this cannot bo made a 
special grouaJ of impeachment of Kaithi ojily, for it is u draw- 
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back of the runuing^hunds of all languages. And how do tbe 
officers, who pass their examination in one form of the cursive 
hand of Bengalee, understand the other forms of it ? 


LA MISSION DU THIBET/ 


TT^E have been favoured with a copy of this work by M. 

* * Tabbe Desgoudins. Father Dcsgoudiris is a priest at¬ 
tached to the Thibotian Mission and the work is a record of his 
travels and experiences from 1855 to 1872. 

Considering bow very little we know about the Western 
frontier of China this work opens to us a mine of infonnatioh 
regarding the habits, manners, laws, and geography of this 
almost unknown land. It is a great pity that the work is in 
French and so is inaccc^ssiblc to the general reader. A*very 
clear and well defined inaf) of Thibet is attached. The work is 
published by M. Desgoudins the Abbe’s brother, who belongs 
to the F’rencli Forest Department. A new edition is we hear 
in the Press and will bc^ brought down to date. 


POEMS IN BENGALI ON DIFFERENT SUBJECTS. 


rrilllS is a collection of poems on different subjects published by 
-L Baboo Julodhi Cluinder Mookerjee of Futuriughatta, in 
Calcutta. The poems are not entirely devoid of nierits. .There 
are some ffiie touches and the imageries at places are equally 
good. The versifications also are appropriate and not stilted, 
and the compositions on the whole are free from those prurient 
ideas which so generally disfigure the writings of the kind and 
render them injurious to society. The author is evidently a 
young man of parts and promises in course of time to be a 
no unsuccessful votary of the Muses. 


* La Mission Du Thibet par M. i’abbc Dcs^joiuliiw—Paris. M. Desgoudins, 
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THE STUDENTMAGAZINE. 


W E have received the first number, volume 2nd, of 
Studeni^a Magazim^ a monthly periodical published 
at Surat and edited by Mr. L. G. Mehta. It contains, among 
other interesting matter, two Oriental tales, a dialogue between 
a Teacher and a Student and an epitome of news. The following 
extract from the dialogue will no doubt be interesting to our 
juvenile readers :— 

T.—Can you, my boy, tell me how the Subject is distinguished 
from the Nominative ? 

S. —No, Sir, that I cannot. 

T. — Tl will tell you that myself. The Nominative of a Verb 
must always be a Noun, a Pronoun, or some such words in tho 
Nomii?ative case. Take a simple illustration. That you intend 
going up for the Matriculation Examination is highly satisfactory. 
Here the Nominative of tho Verb intend is, as you know, you ; 
but the Subject of the Verb is the whole Noun sentence that you 

intend . Examination. As a rule, you are to remember that 

a Subject can be a Nominative, but a Nominative can never, as in 
above example, become the Subject of the Verb. It is, again, a 
great beauty of the English language to make Intransitive verbs 
Transitive by the insertion of Prepositions after them, as he laughs 
at (mocks) you; the wolf fell upon (attacked) the sheep and killed 
many of them; you have imposed upon (cheated) me. 

We recommend this useful publication to the students of 
our Schools and Colleges. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 


T O those interested in observing the habits of animals we would 
recommend a visit to the Zoological Gardens to see a remark¬ 
able bird. 

The Widgeon which has annually visited these gardens for the 
la$t four .cold. seasons has again returned \ it having been observed 
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for the first time this year on the 7th of November, one week 
earlier than the date of its arrival last year. As usual, it has 
taken up its abode in the liliinoceros enclosure, to which it was 
doubtless originally attracted by the quiet and seclusion of the 
spot, perhaps also by the plentiful supply of food. Considering how 
remarkably timid wild ducks generally are, fiying oflT at once on the 
slightest alarm, it is surprising that this male bird has from the very 
first been distinguished by the absence of timidity, and it has 
evinced this character more and more every year. 

The other morning, the arrival of this annual visitor to the Zoo 
having been duly notified to the Honorary Committee of Manage¬ 
ment, a few of its Members adjourned to the enclosjire to welcome 
their old friend. The bird was found standing on the brick slope 
leading to the tank, and when a keeper was sent in with a vessel 
filled with 'moistened paddy to place near it, the Widgeon showed no 
fear, but merely took quietly to the water, swimming off* a little way 
as the man approached and returning leisurely as,he withdrew. 
However, before it had reached the ^gumlah’ some of the deer 
now inhabiting the enclosure since the Khino’s decease, had gone 
and sniffed at its contents, but this in no way scared the bird; 
rather their presence and acts of investigation seemed to give it 
confidence, and after one or two cautious glances at the food, it 
inserted its bill and enjoyed the provided repast. 

The peculiarity of the periodical visits to the Zoo of this 
solitary Widgeon will be best brought out by the mention of one 
or two facts regarding the species —Mareca Penelope^ to which it 
belongs. The leading characteristics are these, viz. that it is not a 
native of India ; that it is a migratory bird ; and that its habits are 
known to be gregarious. 

In spring, summer, and autumn its home is probably on the 
banks of one of the lakes of Central Asia, or among the reedy 
marshes of Lob-nor in Eastern Turkestan; localities from which 
it only departs on the advent of snow, winging its way to more 
genial and sunnier lands in the South, returning again by February 
to its loved swamps in the north, which it generally reaches even 
before winter has given place to spring, Eight or nine months of 
its life are thus spent in these northern regions where its fellows 
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pair and rear their young, but the unsocial habits of our Calcutta 
visitor towards his own kind incline us to credit him with confirmed 
bachelorhood. If he has left a mate behind him at Lob-rior, it 
might be a satisfaction to her to know that as a grass-widower iu 
Calcutta Ins conduct is sam rqiroche. 

When the instinct of migration comes upon him, he suddenly 
leaves our Zoo, generally departing early in February, and long, 
tedious and dangerous must his flight be towards the north. 
Prejevalsky, who visited Lob-nor, t.lls us tlnit he observed the first 
widgeons arrive on the Gth of February, and tliat “all the flocks 
without exception came from W. S. W., occasionally from S. W. 
and W. Not a bird flew direct from the south over the Altyn-tagh 
mountains, this proving that migratory birds, or at all events water- 
fowl, will not venture to cross the lofty and cold Tibetan highlands 
in their passage from the trans-IIimalayan countries, but pass over 
this diflicuU country at its narrowest point. In all probability the 
feathered kind follow the Indian valleys to the nciglibourliood of 
Khoten, and then take the direction of the Tarim and Lob-nor 
across the warmer and less elevated districts. Tliis explains the 
reason of their following a W. S. W. and not SS. course to I^ob-nor. 
And wc were told by the inhabitants that in autumn they depart 
in the same direction. 

The journey of our Widgeon must thus extend over thousands 
of miles, but how long be takes to accomplish the wonderful 
voyage we have no means of knowing accurately, though it 
probably does not extend over many days. 

It is the habit of widgeons to fly in flocks, although not very 
numerous, and very few are known to come as far south as Calcutta; 
but whether or not our friend joins himself in his perilous flight to a 
flock of his companions, he always arrives and departs alone .—The 
.Englishman^ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 




ANTED a senior teacher for a School in Calcutta. M. A.’s 
will have preference. For particulars apply, by letter, to 
M: B. care of the Manager of the Oriental Calcutta. 



OFlNZOirS OF TSS FBBSS 

ON 

THE ORIENTAL MISCELLANY. 


• ♦ * The Oriental Miscellany, a monthly magazine, may favorably 
compare with some of our more pretentious monthlies in London*—Csn* 
temporary Review for December I880i 

• * • Literary efforts of this description ought to receive the 
support and encouragement of the native community. • • • •—jRlia 
Statesman and Friend of India. 

If any of our rCcaders desire to know what the people of India think of 
us, in our relations to themselves, of their own great men, and of ourz we 
commend to them this magazine. * • * * xhe (Plymouth) Western 
Daily Mercury. 

• * * « Altogether the Oriental Miscellany has a calm, conscious 
vitality of its own, which indicates that it will go on and prosper. • * • j 

* * * * The Indian Spectator. | 

• * • • The Miscellany is really free from many solecisms which we 
often find in Bengali writers, and we have not found any Baboo English in 
it. • * * Indo-European Correspondence. 

We have received the last number of the Oriental Miscellany. Its con-^ 
tents are varied, interesting, and readable.— Lucknow Times. I 

The Oriental Miscellany * * * for this mouth, is a repertoire of very in« 
teresting and instructive facts. It contains ten articles, all of them worth 
attention, but to the Appointment of Natives to High Offices” will, we 
imagine, most thought be turned. * * * * The Madras Times. 

The present number of the Oriental Miscellany is exceedingly in¬ 
teresting. The matter is so varied as to suit the taste of all readers. * * * 
The Hindu. 

This little Magazine maintains its reputation. The last number for 
March has several readable articles, and quite a variety of contents* 
Something, in fact, to please the taste of most readers. * • • • Indian 
Daily News. 

This month’s number of the Oriental Miscellany contains several 
readable articles. A writer in tlie Miscellany has successfully endeavoured 
to meet the cry raised by some officials that the Bengalis are not fit for th<l 
Public Service. ****** Indu Prakash, June 14. 

We have received the June number of tlie Oriental MiseeUavM. Th4 
number is unusually interesting. There is a capital article on the Bengalis 
in Afghanistan, in which the writer replies to some of the charges brougjbl 
against our countrymen by Mr. Harrison of the Muir College • * • 1 
^ * The Bengalee, June 5. 

The Oriental Miscellany for December is characterised by a pleaMliM 
variety of readable matter. The account of Hurry Mohun Tagore ^ 

S resent number, gives one a fair glimpse into the state of Calcnto soolM 
uring the time when the subject of the sketch lived. We hope the BditS 
would continue to make the biography of Bengal celebiities a 



Miiure of lliis jwiblicatioii. Tlie viewiof the writer of the communication 
I Femwle Emuucipati^u” are, for tl«c most port, sensible, but we (tbiibt 
much if they would accoi’d witli those of tlie “ out-and-out” reformers 
^ the day* .The "** Notes on the topics of the day” form an interesting 
l^ition to the pro gramme of subjects treated in the J/isce2/a«y, aud in- 
iriably furnish intoiestiag reading,— In-Uan Mirror^ Doer. 18. 

• Wo have received the last uumlcr of the Oriental Miscellany, Its 
gitmtuality is very creditable to its conductors. The eonhuits of iho 
Utohor as usual. are varied and interesting. The fugitive pieces are by 
iT the most readable.— Hindoo Vatriot^ February *lth ]881. 

The last number of iho Oriental Miscellany contains a large 
»oc]c of short but entcrlainiug artichs. The papers headed “The three 
liost-seers” and “ Strange Japan” will be found interesting by many. * * 
♦ * .• Indian MirtUtr^ k\m\lW\, 

This interesting monthly, the iMay number of which is now before 
^ contains lifteon articles on a variety of subjects to suit every 
* * * * Bomhay Malice Opinion, May lo. 


The September number of the Orimtal Miscellany * * * * is 

with matter both iutoresling and instructive. The article headed 
our Civilization” by a Iliudustaiii, bnnitbes a spirit of goiKU*- 
^,pa^dtism and simjdicity in marked contrast with the tall talk and 
gossip, and strained language and strained thoughts, we sec often 
hunted in the public press as good Knglisli and gootl logic and good 
bought * ’* ♦ * The Behar Herald, >t|itembcr G. 


v }lotilal^?ing’s paper on “The Zoological (Isirdcns” and that of as 
on “,The Price of our Civilization” published in the last 
-df the Oriental Misvellathf, are tliooghtful and readahh'. An 
j^OfestlUg'article on “Truant Scliool and Juvenile Offenders” has been 
'odilQod f|rom the Good Words, The ])apt‘r deserves the attention of the 
pafents and school authorities.—y’A« Indian Mirror, September 14. 

Lai Singh’s paper on “ The Zoological Gardens” in the last 
of the Oriental MisaHany furnishes a good deal of liumoiiruus 
The writer of the article on “ Hindu Holidays in Government 
hail, we see, given a pretty clean bit of his mind vdth regard to 
irritating subject. The paper on “ Durga” by a “ Bereaved Mother” 
^%ejr conceived. M. L. Singh has written another paper, entitled 
, i4|itit)«thies,” wherein the dislikes of some groat men to^ some 
dWeets have been noticed. The idea of a compilation like this 
'Vhdrnheds Journal, wliich often times publishes entertaining 
nature .—Indian Mirror, October 27. 
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